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BOUT ninety years ago a great trou- 
£\ ble, as of a strange and unearthly 
sunrise, was moving over the face of 
France. The evils of despotism had 
grown intolerable precisely at the mo 
ment when despotism had grown too 
weak to defend itself. Ar.stocratic priv- 
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ilege had attained a development which 
seems almost incredible, and yet the aris 
tocracy had lost all real power in the 
state. There was a glittering and splen 
did court, without the means of paying 
for its expenses. There was a great 
army, commanded by the most accom 
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plished nobility in the world, and com- 
posed of a soldiery the most mutinous in 
history. The system of taxes was the 
most onerous ever known, but the treas- 
ury was forever empty: the most powerful 


utterly ignorant. The purest democrat 
in the cabinet was the King. ‘‘It is only 
you and IJ,” he said to M. Turgot, *‘ who 
love the people.” When Joseph II. of 


Austria visited France, he was amazed at 


CARLO BONAPARTE, FATHER OF NAPOLEON, 


forcing-pump can do nothing after a vac- | 
uum is attained. During the last two or | 
three reigns the misery of the people had | 
increased in direct proportion with the 
splendor of the court. Occasional insur- | 
rections and riots had been promptly | 
punished by the gallows or a volley of | 
musketry, and the wild people had gone | 
back whipped to their wretchedness. But | 
now all this was changed. <A growth of | 
philosophers and lovers of men had aris- | 
en, peculiar to the country and the age. 
An odd sort of cultus—the Religion of 
Humanity—had taken the place of other 
forms of worship, and was working sin- 
gular results. It began among solitary 
dreamers in squalid garrets, and had at 
last spread to palaces, and infected thrones. 
The unhealthy dreams of Rousseau had 
turned the heads of dukes and princes. 
The visit of Dr. Franklin to Paris was | 
one long homage of privilege to democ- | 
racy. These amiable aristocrats, these | 
innocent tyrants, were playing with the | 
lightning, of whose properties they were 





this delirium. He had democratic tend 
encies himself, but knew where to draw 
the line. When his sister, the Queen, 


| wanted him to meet Franklin, he rephed: 


‘* Madame, the trade I live by is to bea 
royalist.” 

Among the high and the low the age 
of fable had returned. The aristocracy 
of birth and of learning had caught from 
the philosophers the habit of considering 
the people good and gentle, to whom all 
things must be yielded. The people had 
taken philosophy their own way, with a 
difference, and considered the aristocracy 
bloody-minded robbers, deserving of pil- 
lage and death. Even the Queen and the 
court loved the people—and the people 
believed the filthiest calumnies on the 
Queen and court. But over all, rich and 
poor alike, there floated this strange dream 
of a better time which was soon to come. 
The way in which it was to be realized 
differed accorc ing to the imaginations of 
individuals an1l classes. Some believed 


| in an idyllic rsturn of Saturnian reigns, 
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.where the only law was to be Liberty, | pass, as the result and consequence of 
Equality, and Brotherly Love; others, like | those horrible atrocities which dismayed 


M. Marat, the farrier of Monseigneur D’ Ar- 
tois, thought the first specific was the tak- 
ing off of ‘‘ 260,000 aristocrat heads.” The 


the world a few years afterward. 
The profit to the world at large of this 
vast upheaval is, however, not the matter 
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scheme of this great revolution will always 
remain the warning and the amazement 
of the world. 
course without human let or hinderance, 
and apparently also without human aid. 
The loftiest virtue, the most extraordi- 
nary talents, produced scarcely any effect 
upon it. The innocent enthusiasts went 
softly bleating of Liberty and Fraternity 
to their doom. The most ferocious scoun- 


. | 
It pursued its remorseless | 


drels followed their own victims to the | 


Place de la Révolution. 
all-devouring, until, aliment lacking else- 


Anarchy raged, | 


where, it turned and devoured itself, and | 
the exhausted and agonized land was | 


ready again for a master. Great things 
were certainly accomplished for France 
in the midst of that terror and destruc- 
tion. No event in the world’s history so 
dwarfs and belittles all criticism and com- 
ment; and the most marvellous thing 
about it all is that many of the objects 
seen in the rosy mist of fancy by the 


| cerned. 


which we propose just now to consider, 
but rather its effect upon the fortunes of 
a single family of poor estate in Corsica. 
When the mob burst into the Tuileries on 
the memorable 10th of August, and the 
monarchy of France looked its last out of 
the palace windows before betaking itself 
to the cruel protection of the Legislature, 
the eyes of poor Louis XVI. might have 
beheld in the street, among the crowd of 
curious spectators, the man for whose ad- 
vantage the throne of St. Louis was crum- 
bling into dust. He was a captain of ar- 
tillery, off duty at the moment, who had 
come to see the riot with those intelligent 
eyes of his, and whose name was Napoleon 
3onaparte. He was rather a fierce pa- 
triot too, in those days, and sympathized 
strongly with the mob, so far as death to 
tyrants and liberty to the people were con- 
But his love of orderly and effi- 


| cient fighting was more natural to him 


than his passion for the people, and when 


dreamers of 1789 have actually come to! he saw the gallant Swiss of the palace 
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making their brave defense against over- 
powering numbers, he could not help say- 


ing to himself, ‘‘ If I commanded those 
fine fellows, I would make short work of 
all that canaille.” 
to command them, and the monarchy fell 
to pieces, and the Swiss were murdered, 
and waited many years for Thorwaldsen 
and Carlyle to make them immortal. The 
time came quite soon enough for the ar- 
tillery officer to justify his confident esti- 
mate of himself and a mob of Paris. 

The family of Bonapartes were of pure 
Italian 
French blood in any of them. Their an- 
cestors had come from the main-land in 
the early history of Corsica, and their 
names are found in the remote annals of 
Ajaccio. Carlo Bonaparte was a poor 
gentleman of excellent breeding and 
character, who married in his youth a 
young and romantic girl named Letizia 
Ramolino, who followed him in his cam- 
paigns up to the moment of the birth of 
Napoleon. It is impossible to say how 
much the history of Europe owes to the 
high heart and indomitable spirit of this 
soldierly woman. She never relinquish- 
ed her authority in her family. When 
all her children were princes and poten- 
tates. she was still the severe, stern Ma- 


race ; 


BONAPARTE, BROTHER OF NAPOLEON, 


But there was no one | 


there was not a drop of | 


dame Mére. The beauty 
and grace of Josephin 
Beauharnais never con 
quered her; the sweet 
Tyrolese prettiness 
Maria Louisa won fron 
her only a sort of con 
temptuous indulgence 
When her mighty soi 
ruled the continent, sh: 
was the only human be 
ing whose chidings he re 
garded or endured. She 
was faithful in her re 
bukes while the sun 
shone, and when calami 
ty came, her undaunted 
spirit was still true and 
devoted to the fallen. 
Her provincial habit of 
economy stood her in 
good stead in her vigor 
ous old age; she was rich 
when the Empire had 
passed away, and _ her 
grandchildren needed 
her aid. It must have 
been from her that Napo 
| leon took his extraordinary character, for 
Carlo Bonaparte, though a brave soldier 
and an ardent patriot in his youth, was 
of an easy and genial temper, inclined to 
take the world as he found it, and not to 
| insist too much on having it go in his es 
pecial way. After the cause of Corsican 
liberty was lost by the success of the 
French arms, he accepted the situation 
without regret, and becoming intimate 
with the conquerors, he placed as many of 
| his family as possible on the French pen- 
sion list. His sons Napoleon and Louis 
were, given scholarships at Brienne and 
|at Autun, and his eldest daughter, Elise, 
| entered the royal institution at St. Cyr. 
While yet in the prime of life, he died of 
the same deadly disease which was to finish 
Napoleon’s days at St. Helena; and the he- 
| roic mother, her responsibilities becoming 
| still heavier by this blow, lived for eight 
_ years longer amid the confusion and civil 
| tumult which had become chronic in Cor 
sica; and then, after the capture of the 
island by the English in 1793, she made 
her escape with her children to Marseilles, 
where she lived several years in great 
penury. 

Her family of five sons and three daugh- 
ters would have been a heavy burden upon 





her resources if they had been children of 








the ordinary sort. But the two elder 
sons rapidly made their way, and always 
evinced a parental interest in their jun- 
The oldest, Joseph, had been edu- 
cated at the seminary of Autun and the 
iniversity of Pisa, through the friendly 
patronage of the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany. The 
after the family 
moved to Marseilles he 
made a happy and brill- 
ant marriage, gaining the 
hand of one of the great- 
est heiresses of the South, 
Mademoiselle Marie Julie 
Clary. Her father, whose 
destiny it was to have two 
kings for sons-in-law, and 
to leave behind him for 
many generations a royal 
posterity, was a Marseilles 
merchant. Four years aft- 
er the wedding of Joseph 
Bonaparte, a younger sis- 
ter, Mademoiselle Désirée, 
was sought in marriage by 
the dashing and magnifi- 
cent soldier Bernadotte, 
who, after serving with 
distinction under Custine, 
Kleber, and Bonaparte, 
had been sent as ambassa- 
dor to Vienna, and for ‘ 

whom still higher honors 

were in store—minister, 

marshal, and King of Swe- LI 
den. But in spite of Jo- 

seph Bonaparte’s learning and wealth, 
and the success of his matrimonial ven- 
ture, the head of the family was the sec- 
ond son, and all the house acknowl- 
edged his supremacy from the first. This 
is of itself-enough to show how powerful 
ly his personality impressed itself upon 
those around him, for there is no princi- 
ple more firmly fixed in the minds of the 
people of Corsica and Southern 
than the dignity and authority of the 
first-born son of the house. No mere 
material success of a cadet ever disturbs 
this natural precedence; one of the most 
touching passages of M. Daudet’s great 
romance is the scene where the million- 
aire brother acknowledges his allegiance 
to the worthless vagabond who was born 
before him. But it does not seem that 
from early youth any one disputed the 
claim of Napoleon to be the head of his 
family ; though disobedience sometimes 


ors. 


year 





France | 
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rose to rebellion, it was always felt to be 
such on He was not, on the 
whole, an ungentle patriarch to those of 
his blood; and when they were all young 
and poor together, he was self-sacrificing, 
and kind to his brothers and 


both sides. 


generous, 


a 
— 







ey, 
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sisters. It was little in the way of mon- 


ey that he could spare from his scanty 


wages as a subaltern of artillery, but he 
spared what he could, and where it was 


possible he spent much of his time with 
them, and superintended their studies. 
He was able to give them a good deal of 
care, for in those years of utter disorgan- 
ization of society the discipline of the 
army was shamefully lax, and the young 
officers spent as much time at home and 
in their debating clubs as they did at their 
barracks. Joseph and Lucien were by 
their age somewhat removed from his act- 
ive control, but over Louis and Jerome 
and his sisters he exercised an authority 
which was justified by his affection and 
his care. Never was careful training 


more needed in any family in the world, 
for every one of these children was to 
govern remote and distant principalities 
and kingdoms, and to mingle with the 
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LOUIS BONAPARTE, BROTHER OF 


purple-born monarchs of immemorial de- 
scent as equals and as superiors. 


No family in history was ever raised to | 


such lofty fortunes so suddenly; and few 
families that ever existed could have sus- 
tained themselves at such altitudes with so 
much of ability, cleverness, and dignity. 
The first great opportunity offered to 
Napoleon Bonaparte was on the 5th of 
October, called in the fanciful calendar of 
the Revolution the 13th Vendémiaire—the 
month of the vintage. He had previous- 
ly distinguished himself by a remarkable 
exploit at the siege of Toulon, and had 
shown great capacity in a short cam- 
paign in Piedmont. But achievements 
like those only commended him to the 
notice of soldiers. He had now an op- 
portunity to bring artillery into polities, 
and he did it with terrible effect. The 
Convention was confronted with the arm- 
ed mob which had placed it in power, and 
which proposed to direct it, as the Jacobin 
mobs had directed its predecessors. The 
moment was critical. The victors of 
Thermidor would have been outcasts and 
fugitives in another day, had Barras not 
thought of his young friend Bonaparte, 
who ‘‘could handle artillery better than 
any man in France.” Napoleon was in 
the gallery, and heard his name mention- 


NAPOLEON, 





ed, and retired in great dis 
turbance of mind to conside) 
what he should do. Hono: 
or the guillotine was in the 
throw. By the next sunset 
he would be either a prisone: 
condemned to speedy death a: 
a traitor, or a man necessar\ 
to the Directory. He decided 
—as such a man must decide 
for action. He instantly dis 
patched his adjutant, Murat- 
a young officer who knew how 
to ride—to Sablons for the ar 
tillery. He got there just in 
time, with not a minute to 
spare: the sections were on 
his heels. The guns were post 
ed in the night at every avail 
able point, and the next day, 
after several hours of threat 
ening demonstrations, the con 
test began, and in an hour the 
guns of Bonaparte had blown 
to the four winds a far more 
formidable attack than any of 
those before which the mon 
archy had gone down. The 
| Convention was saved, but the sallow. 
| silent young man whose cannon had 
| made peace in the streets had a claim 
for salvage which would be presented in 
due time. This was the true beginning 
of his career, and also the beginning of 
the end of the short-lived Republic. Pub- 
| lic opinion had risen against the govern 
|ment; the government had blown pub- 
lic opinion in pieces with artillery; and 
the young man who could handle artil- 
lery in that way was sure of his future. 
| When his time should come, he could no 
doubt serve the government as he had 
served its assailants. 

The flight of the eagle was taken, and 
there was no longer any check or pause 
in his career unti! all was over. His suc- 
cess in Paris gave him access to the best 
official society, and he there met the love- 
ly and accomplished widow of one Vi- 
comte de Beauharnais, who was one of 
the brightest ornaments of the Thermi- 
dorean circle. His wooing was as abrupt 
and energetic as that of a young lion. 
The lady of his love was bewildered and 
alarmed at the violence of his devotion, 
and by the extraordinary assurance with 
which he promised her to win glory and 
power with his sword. She was six years 
his senior, and naturally distrusted this 











youthful arrogance. Sut her indolent 


creole temperament yielded to his im- 
petuous suit, and Barras’s wedding pres- 
ent was the command-in-chief of the 
Army of Italy. The honey-moon was of 
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tent with plundering and betraying them, 
he called them, in a letter to Talleyrand, 
‘‘an indolent, superstitious, buffoonish, 
cowardly population.” What he said in 
his own speeches and proclamations he 
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the briefest; the wedding was on the 9th 
of March, and a few days afterward he 
was at his head-quarters at Nice. 

From this time began that marvellous 


career which seems already fabulous. In | 


a fortnight after crossing the frontier he 
had won four victories, and conquered Sar- 
dinia, and he kept up in the same colossal 
fashion the series of conquests thus be- 
gun. It is to be hoped the world will ney- 
er see again such a spectacle of prodigious 
ability. His treachery, his rapacity, his 


cold-blooded selfishness, his duplicity and | 


cruelty, are as marvellous as his unending 
success. He treated the Directory with 
utter contempt, and sent them such loads 
of treasure that they pardoned his insults. 
He flattered the prelates of Rome with 
words which they still quote with pleas- 
ure, and he spoke of them at the same 
time as ‘‘babbling dotards.” He never 
lost an opportunity to laud the Italian 
people in his proclamations; but not con- 


admits ‘‘ is mere romance.” He was ut- 
terly cynical in his orders to his officers. 
When he commanded Perrée to seize the 
| navy of Venice—a power with which he 


| had no cause of quarrel whatever—he 
| wrote: ‘‘ Seize everything; but take care 
to call it always the Venetian navy, and 
| constantly have on your lips the unity of 
| the two republics!” But he was regal in 
all his qualities and crimes. When he 
had established himself at Montebello, 
/near Milan, and Madame Bonaparte had 


| joined him, he kept the greatest court in 
Europe. Only a year before, he was a 
poor unfriended officer on the Paris pave- 
ment, cramped in his circumstances, un- 
certain of his livelihood. But even his 
| enemies admit that he kept his court at 
Milan like a king. He surrounded him- 
self with savans and artists, with gener- 
als and beauties. He dined in public, 
| like sovereigns of the ancient régime, and 
| received the homage of the people as if 
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his ancestors had been demigods. He 
never had to learn the trick of royalty. 
It was not the ermine or the crown that | 
gave him in after-days his ‘‘ motions and | 
habitudes kingly.” He was an imperator | 

a commander—long before the Pope 
anointed him Emperor of the French. 

His interests at home were jealously 
and intelligently guarded by his brothers 
Joseph and Lucien, who had become men 
of importance in the government before 
his return from Italy; and when he was 
absent in Egypt it was his brother Joseph 
who dispatched the wily Greek Bourbaki 
in hot haste to warn him that the fullness 
of time was come for him to make an end 
of the Directory. The of the 
18th Brumaire was due in great part to 
the fact that the three allies upon whom 
he most implicitly counted inside the gov- 
ernment were his own brothers, bound 
to him by every tie of affection and in- 
terest. Joseph had declined the mission 
to Berlin, to remain in Paris as a mem- 
ber of the Council of Five Hundred ; 
Lucien was President of it, and young 
Louis was also a member. His brothers 
were his principal go-betweens in that 
drama of unparalleled treachery by which 
the Directors were divided and disarmed. 
On the final day at St. Cloud, when Na- | 
poleon had failed in his attempt to intimi- | 
date the Assembly, and had been borne 
fainting from the hall, it was Lucien who, 
mounting on horseback, presented him- 
self to the troops as the representative of 
the law, and commanded them to disperse | 
by the bayonet the Assembly he had be- | 
trayed. He showed on this occasion far 
greater courage and presence of mind 
than Napoleon, and roused the soldiers to 
enthusiasm by a piece of comedy which 
now seems absurd enough. He seized a 
sword, at the end of his harangue, and 
cried: ** 1 swear to thrust this through the 
heart of my brother if he should ever | 
strike a blow at the liberties of France.” 
The soldiers applauded; Murat hurried 
them forward at a quick step. The drums 
beat a charge, to drown the voices of the 
outraged legislators, and the liberties of | 
France were at an end for many long 
vears. 


success 








In the recently published memoirs of 
Madame De Remusat some curious de- | 
tails are given of the social life of the 
Tuileries after the Bonapartes had taken 
possession of the palace. It made a sin- 
gular impression upon this high-born lady 


—the swarms of uneducated and rough 
riding soldiers, mingled with the few no- 
blemen who, like Talleyrand, adhered to 
the new régime for the place and power 
it afforded them, and the crowds of pret 
ty women with whom the First Consul 
loved to be surrounded. Something of this 
incongruity seems to have struck Napo 
leon himself. He liked fine dresses for his 
court and his officers, but was best pleased 
when he himself was dressed shabbily. 
He said, one day of ceremony, to Ma- 
dame De Remusat, ‘‘ The right to be sim 
ply dressed does not belong to everybody.” 
At another time, while his marshals were 
squabbling for precedence, he said, ** It is 
very convenient to govern Frenchmen by 
vanity.” He seemed, then as always, to 
regard himself as a man apart, not sub 
ject to the laws which governed the rest 
of the human race. After the death of 
his nephew and presumptive heir, the son 
of King Louis of Holland, when Talley- 
rand proposed he should show some signs 
of mourning, he said, abruptly, ‘I do not 
amuse myself by thinking about the 
dead.” In reply to some remonstrance 
from his wife about his too open immo- 
ralities, he said, with perfect calmness, 
‘*T need distractions. I am not a man 
like other men, for whom laws are made.” 

Lucien, with all his adroit devotion, 


| was the only brother of Napoleon who 


did not become a king. He was, it is 
true, Minister of the Interior during the 
early years of the Consulate; but his in- 
dependence soon embroiled him with the 
First Consul, and after a short but brill- 
iant service as ambassador and tribune, 
he married the divorced wife of the great 
broker Jouberthon, against his brother's 
positive prohibition, and encountered his 
bitter and malignant hostility for the rest 
of his days. He never surrendered his 
dignity and manhood; and after the Con- 
sulate had blossomed into the Empire, 


j}and Napoleon was disposing of crowns 


and thrones among his family with a 
lavish hand, Lucien alone had the cour- 
age to refuse these glittering bribes which 
were offered as the price of his honor. 


| The Emperor knew his value, and wished 
| to employ him: he offered him a crown 


—the crown was not specified, but he al- 


| ways had a supply on hand, or made 


them when he wished—a princely hus- 


| band for his daughter, and a duchy for 
| his wife if he would divorce her. 


But 


Lucien declined; and the Emperor, in a 
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vhirling rage, struck his 
the imperial almanac 

ith his curse.” 


name out of 


‘strangering him 
Misfortune united them 


* THE BONAPARTES ) 


naparte dynasty in 1870. Pierre after 
ward went to England, in straitened cir 


cumstances, and his wife, the daughter of 





NAPOLEON 


only for a moment, after Waterloo, and 
Lucien, whom the Pope had made Prince 
of Canino, passed the evening of his life 
tranquilly in archeological studies in It 
aly, where he died in 1840, leaving a nu- 
merous and amiable family, many mem- 
bers of which became famous in the world 
of literature and science, and married with 
members of the highest aristocracy of 
Italy. The celebrated Madame Ratazzi 
was his granddaughter; and the shoot- 


ing by his son Prince Pierre Napoleon of | 


a small and sufficiently worthless journal- 
ist named Victor Noir contributed pow- 
erfully to shake the popularity of the Bo 


| respectable king in quiet times. 


I., EMPEROR. 


a blanchisseuse of the St. Antoine quar 
ter, opened a millinery shop in the Brit 
ish capital, not of the first class, where 
English tradesmen’s wives could enjoy 
the luxury of scolding a princess if their 
gowns did not fit, which was more than 
probable. 

It may be said that none of the broth- 
ers were especially happy in their thrones. 
Joseph had the capacity to make a very 
He had 
a happy gift of pleasing, and sufficient 
dignity and ease of manner to fulfill with 
credit and distinction the sort of duties 
which devolve on kings at ordinary peri 
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ods. He was the most finished diploma- 


cess. He was the safe and vigilant guard- 
his brother's in Paris 
while he was spreading his conquests 
over the world; and when the Emperor 
returned from Austerlitz, radiant with 
the intolerable 


ian of interests 


victory, and, as it seemed afterward, with 


his head a little turned with a success too | 
great for a mortal brain to bear, in the | 


first batch of kings that he made to cele- 
brate his triumph, he gave Joseph the 
crown of Naples. He went reluctantly 


soft air and pleasant people, and regretted 
it when, two years later, he was forced to 
leave them to go to Spain. 


all, for he must go wherever his fraternal 
tyrant bade him, and he 
heavy heart to take his new post in the 
monarchy of Pelayo and Isabel the Cath- 
olic. It is related that when the brothers 
stood together at the foot of the grand 
staircase of the Palace del Oriente, with 
its massive steps of white and black mar- 
ble, its balusters adorned with the twined 
collars of the Golden Fleece, and its ala- 
baster lions guarding the landings, above 
which flame the frescoes of Giacinto rep- 
resenting the monarchy of Spain render- 


his conquering hand upon the sculptured 
mane of one of the lions and eried, in ex- 
ultation, ‘* At last 1 hold thee, my Spain !” 
And then turning to Joseph, he said, in 
a tone half of pleasantry and half of envy, 
‘* My brother, thou wilt be better lodged 
than I.” It is probable that the Emperor 
had more gratification in that fleeting mo- 
ment than his brother during his whole 
troubled kinghood. 
years he was driven from his rebellious 


country; and finally, when misfortunes | 


were thickening fast about the imperial 
standard, he hastened to Paris once more, 
and offered, in a vain impulse of brother- 
ly affection, to take Napoleon’s place as 
a prisoner—as if the finest cat that ever 
lived could possibly be mistaken for the 
royal Bengal tiger! The brothers — 
with au revoir en Amérique, and Jo 
seph, under the name of the Comte de 
Survilliers, sailed for America, where, 
after years of patient waiting, he heard 
the fatal news from the African seas that 


| and imperious master and idol. 
tist of the family, and conducted many | 
difficult negotiations with credit and suc- | 


| Louis. 
to his kingdom, but soon came to like its | 


His royal | 
robes were little more than a livery, after | 


Three times in five | 





The tim 
he spent in America, partly at Borden 
town and partly in the Adirondack woods 
was the happiest and most tranquil of his 


| troubled life; but he wearied of its mo 
| notony at last, and hearing that the Duk 
| of Reichstadt was rapidly failing in health 
| he hurried off to Europe again; and afte: 
glory of that prodigious | 


a dozen years more of journeys, and pro 
tests, and wranglings, and nerveless in 
trigues for a cause in which his heart was 
no longer enlisted, he died in Florence at 
a good old age. 

Still more unhappy was the lot of 
In his youth he was a gay and 
dashing soldier, yet fond of books and 
the society of women, with tastes and 
habits that promised happiness. But the 
baleful shadow of his brother’s greatness 
blasted his life. He was early raised to 


| heights too giddy for him, and he was 
went with a | 


forced to marry Hortense Beauharnais, for 
whom he had neither sympathy nor re 
spect. When the crown of Holland was 


given him, his evil star seemed to culmi 


nate, for while the Emperor was making 
the farewell speech which informed him, 
with little pretense of concealment, that 


| he was to govern the Dutch as a French 
| satrap rather than as an independent sov 


ereign, the cold eyes of Admiral Verhuel 
were regarding him, and the injury which 


| was to defile two thrones was already 
ing homage to Religion, the Emperor laid | 


plotted. He endeavored loyally to be a 


| good king to Holland and a good hus 
band to Hortense, but his intentions in ei- 


ther direction met with no appreciation, 
and it was only after he had lost both 


| wife and crown that he found some meas- 


ure of comfort in life. He parted finally 
from Hortense the year before Louis Na- 


| poleon was born, and betook himself to a 


sentimental sort of literature and philoso- 
phy. His first-born son died in infancy. 
His second son, for the possession of 
whom he had a bitter litigation with Hor- 


| tense, died in the bloom of his early man- 


hood at Forli, in Italy, and he had little 
pleasure in Louis Napoleon, whom he at 
first refused to recognize as his son, but 
whom later he took to his heart with the 
senile fondness of an unhappy man. 
Jerome, the Benjamin of the family, 
had, first and last, the easiest and most 
satisfactory life, in spite of the vicissitudes 
inseparable from a fate so exceptional. 
He grew to adolescence in the full blaze 
of his brother’s successes, was carefully 


he should never meet again his loving | educated, and became a lieutenant in the 
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avy at seventeen years of age. At nine- | became once more Prince, Imperial High- 
teen he committed the escapade of marry- | ness, and Marshal of France, and died in 
ing Miss Patterson, of Baltimore, and aft- | state at the Invalides. He was, in spite 
er a year or so of wedded felicity he went | of his few days of creditable fighting, an 
home with her, doubtless expecting a wig- | unheroic personage. A good deal of ro 
ging from his august elders, but imagin- | mance has been wasted upon his relations 
ing that her beauty and grace would com- | with Miss Patterson. There was nothing 
mend his wife to them as soon as she was | remarkable in a boy of nineteen making 
seen. But they never gave her the oppor- | an imprudent marriage, or in being bul 
tunity—Madame Mére had already filed | lied and bribed to desert his wife after 
her legal protest against the marriage, and | ward. Her part of the play was scarcely 
Napoleon ordered his sister-in-law back to | less sordid. Her recently printed letters 
England without granting her audience. | show that she married him for his name 
Jerome, like the great Gibbon, sighed as and rank, and that after he had east her 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


a lover, perhaps, but he obeyed like a 
son and a soldier, and never saw his young 
wife again until long years afterward, 


| off she got a divorce, because the atten- 
| tions she had received from people of 
|rank in England inspired the idea that 
when, walking in the Pitti gallery with | she might marry advantageously again. 
his second spouse, Caroline of Wiirtem- The sisters of Napoleon were too valu 
berg, he came across this ghost of his | able as counters in his game to be allow- 
adventurous youth. No words were ex- | ed to give their hands where they liked. 
changed between them, and he hurried Elise, it is true, chose for herself before 
away from Florence. His obedience was 
rewarded by rapid and repeated promo- | the wife of young Bacciochi, a poor Cor 
tions to general, marshal, prince, and | sican officer, who lived to share with her 
finally King of Westphalia, and the heir- | a throne which was scarcely wide enough 
ship of the Empire, although by his will | for two. She was made Princess of Pi 
the Emperor changed this arrangement in | ombino and Lucca, and Grand Duchess 
favor of the children of Hortense. Je- Tuscany, and left a family who after- 
rome never took his monarchy very seri- | ward held positions at the court of Napo- 
ously, and annoyed the Emperor by his | leon III. The life of Pauline, the second 
frivolities at his little capital of Cassel. | sister, if written as only herself or the re- 
But on the day of trial he showed good | cording angel might have done it, would 
qualities, and after his prowess at Ligny | probably have surpassed anything that 
and Waterloo, Napoleon embraced him | the Sieur De Brantéme has left for the 
and said, ‘* My brother, I have learned to 
know you too late.” His life was a quiet 
. and undistinguished one until the Empire 
was re-established by his nephew, when he 


his period of omnipotence, and became 


wonder and the scandalized amusement 
of mankind. While she was yet little 
more than a child her hand was disputed 
by Junot, Duphot, Fréron, and Leclere. 
She chose the last, and accompanied him 
to Santo Domingo, undeterred by pesti- 





















lence and massacres, and after faithfully 
nursing him through his fatal illness, she 
brought his remains back to France for 
[ burial. She was then taken in hand by 
her brother, who needed to strengthen 
his interest in Rome, and married to 
Prince Camillo Borghese—a union un- 
{ _happy from the wedding benediction. Ve. 
t Se Perhaps she had loved Le 4 
e clere—she certainly adored q 
i t 
5 4 
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EMPRESS JOSEPHINE, 


her brother—but the rest of the world of 
men, with the exception of poor Borghese, 
seemed to her alike creatures of her con- 
quest and her insatiable curiosity. She 
was one of the most beautiful women of 
her time. She posed to Canova for his 
‘Venus Victrix,” and the great sculptor 
was reported to have said that, with such 
models, statues could be made by journey- 
men. She had many virtues: she was 
amiable, generous, enlightened, and intel 
ligent; she loved letters and art, and, as 


WIFE OF NAPOLEON I 


Duchess of Guastalla, kept a brilliant and 
popular court. The ablest politician of 
the three sisters, and the least personally 
interesting, was Caroline, who married 
Murat, and became successively Duchess 
of Cleves and Queen of Naples. She was 
splendidly educated, brave as a lioness in 
battle, and possessed of a singular admin 
istrative ability; but she betrayed her 
brother too readily when fortune frown- 
ed, and she married General MacDonald 
too soon after her husband’s tragic death. 
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The marriages of the Bonapartes play 
an important part in the story of their 
fortunes, and none of them were so sig- 
nificant and important as those of the 
Emperor. To one who, like him, looked 
upon the world as made for him, and 
ipon laws merely as something which 
were good for him to impose upon oth- 
ers, it must have appeared that his two 
wives were admirably planned for his use. 
Joséphine de Beauharnais was an ideal 
wife for a young and rising man of gen- 
ius. She had everything which would 
appeal to a fancy like his, at once selfish 
and passionate. She had beauty, rank, 

the power of pleasing, and a certain 
indolent grace that promised an obe- 
dience reasonably free from jealousy. 

Up to the time that he mounted the 
imperial throne and seated her by his 
side, she was all that his narrow heart 
and boundless ambition could desire. 
But after the marvellous victory of 
Wagram had opened up to his fevered 
imagination still wider perspectives of 
dominion, he looked for another style 

of wife, and found her in Maria Louisa 

of Austria. Her blonde beauty, formed 

of pink and white color and roundly 
curving lines and the golden floss of 

a child’s hair, appealed strongly to his 
jaded taste. He was not old, but, as 

he said to the Directory, ‘‘one ages 
fast upon the field of battle,” and he 
wanted some such solace as this soft, 
unintellectual beauty (somebody has 
called it the Alderney style of pretti- 
ness) in his home, if such a word may 

be used of the Tuileries. Besides, he 
doubtless felt that an emperor should have 
an emperor's daughter to wife, and this was 
a young girl who had a hundred monarchs 
for her ancestors, and yet she would be gen- 
tle and obedient, and not argue with him 
or answer him, and would give him heirs. 
He was genuinely attached to her, and if 
he knew nothing about her, and had no 
premonition of Count Neipperg, it was all 
the better for him. She also was quite 
taken by storm with him, and for a while 
the novelty of being loved by an ogre— 
for such she had always considered him— 
was agreeable to her. But his tumultuous 
glory was quite too much for the daily 
food of such a human small being as the 
Empress, and she was doubtless relieved 
when the indignant soul left his body at 
Longwood, and she was free to follow her 
ignoble little heart and marry Neipperg. 


Josephine would have had her revenge 
if she could have foreseen the course of 
history for even a few years. It is she, 
and not the pretty Austrian, who will be 
known forever as the wife of Napoleon 
It is her statue that rises in marble in the 
public places of Paris. It is her name 
and those of her children that mark the 
great avenues of the metropolis—Avenue 
Joséphine, La Reine Hortense, Boulevard 


NAPOLEON II., DUKE OF REICHSTADT. 


du Prince Eugéne. Though she was oust 
ed remorselessly from a throne to make 
room for Maria Louisa, it was her children 
—the children of the creole proscript—who 
should become the tenants of palaces, and 
not those of her rival. The Duke of Reich- 
stadt was to pass a youth of inglorious 
| pleasure, and was to die before his prime, 
| and leave no son to inherit his claims to 
empire; while the Beauharnais line was 
to stretch out like the swarm of kings 
seen by the Thane of Cawdor in his vis 
ion. Eugene, her heroic son, after the 
fall of the Napoleons, returned to the 
po of his father-in-law, the King of 
| Bavaria, and became Prince of Eichstiidt, 
| Duke of Leuchtenberg, and first noble- 
man of the kingdom. His daughter, 
united to the son of Bernadotte, became 
| Queen of Sweden; another became a prin 
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EMPRESS MARIA 


cess of Hohenzollern, and a third Em- | 
Brazil. His oldest son won the 
hand of the Queen of Portugal, and the | 
younger married a daughter of the Czar | 
And whatever doubt | 
might be thrown on the purity of the | 
by which the Em- | 
peror Napoleon Iil. claimed the throne, 
he was unquestionably the son of Hor 
tense, and was Beauharnais and Tascher 


The grand 


press of 


Nicholas of Russia. 


Napoleonic descent 


la Pagerie beyond challenge. 
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son of Josephine, Louis Napoleon, ruled 
France in peace and with a sort of splen- 
dor for the space of twenty-two years, 
while the period of the first Napoleon's 
reign, counting Consulate and Empire to- 


gether, was but fifteen—though so power- 
ful was the personal imprint made by the 
uncle, and so vague was the individual 


| character of the nephew, that the shorter 


reign seems like an age, and the longer 


like an episode. 
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The exiles which followed their respect- 
ive reigns were singularly in keeping with 
their different characters. The part of 
Louis Napoleon’s career which followed 
Sedan was scarcely less happy than that 
which preceded it. He grew stout at 
WilhelmshGéhe, and when removed to 
Chiselhurst he led the tranquil life of a 
bourgeois retired from business, until his 
peaceful end. But for Napoleon, the im- 
prisonment on that bleak rock in a dis- 
tant sea was the fitting close of a tragedy 
more vast than human annals ever before 
recorded. The great myth ended in dark- 
ness and mystery, and the hero, unseen 
by Europe, preserved to the last the fabu- 
lous character with which friend and foe 
had alike invested him. To the French 
people he was their Prometheus chained 
to a thunder-blasted rock on the vague 
limits of the world, tormented by vul- 
tures, but still godlike in his pains. To 
England he was an enemy of preternatu- 
ral force and treachery, who could only 
be kept from harmful activity by the in- 
violable bars of thousands of miles of sea. 
His exile and death are therefore among 
the most picturesque and moving scenes 
of his history, and the English artist Hay- 
don painted the most fortunate of his por- 
traits in that famous picture which repre- 
sents the imprisoned conqueror looking 
out from his rocky realm, with unuttera- 
ble thoughts, upon the dreadful and im- 
placable sea, which even he could never 
tame nor conciliate. 

For pictures, as for men, there are ad- 
vantages and disadvantages in being cop- 
ies. They can never have the fire and 
spirit, the brilliancy and charm, of the 
original, but they can be more correct; 
they can profit by criticism, and avoid 
the errors of the creating genius. Louis 
Napoleon came into the world with his 
work marked out for him—to be as near- 
ly as possible like his uncle in fate and 
achievements. He had scarcely any nat- 
ural qualifications for the part; he was 
of a gentle and dreamy nature, not fitted, 
one would say, for war or government. 
But he had his name, his share in the in- 
fatuation of France for the Napoleon le- 
gend, and an obstinate though quiet will 
to be Emperor. He studied artillery be- 
cause his uncle did. He wrote a socialist 
book because his uncle had written Le 
Souper de Beaucaire in his youth. He 
parodied the descent from Elba with the 


ridiculous attempts of Strasburg and Bou- | beauty and her personal charm. 





| logne. Because his uncle had carried the 
|eagles of France in triumph over three 
| continents, he taught a tame eagle to 
swoop down on his hat for fresh meat. 
But he was not always ridiculous in his 
imitations. He managed his first election 
as President, in 1848, with admirable skili 
and cunning. He swore oaths of alle 
giance with the same imperturbable and 
treacherous coolness which were re- 
markable in the founder of the family. 
One who reads the story of the 18th Bru- 
maire and the Coup d’Etat of December 
is startled with the absolute similarity of 
conditions and processes by which the 
two usurpers gained the supreme power. 
There was the same pretense of a conspir- 
acy, the same accusation of the legisla- 
ture, the same corruption of the army, 
the same outrage upon the civil authori- 
ties; and to make the resemblance still 
more remarkable, the actor who played 
the part of first assistant in the treason 
was in the one case Lucien, and in the 
other case De Morny. The candid reader 
must admit that the nephew had bettered 
his instructions. The Coup d’Etat was a 
much more perfect and workman-like per- 
formance than the 18th Brumaire. The 
great Napoleon was lamentably weak be- 
fore the Assembly, and his nephew, hid- 
ing himself in the Elysées, and pulling 
the strings of the plot, made a more satis- 
factory piece of work than the original 
which he followed. The wonder is that 
the same net, spread in the same way, in 
the sight of the same bird, should have 
twice secured its prey, unless we conclude 
that they were both *‘ providential” men, 
and that France had need of such disci- 
pline. 

The resemblance in their marriages was 
not so strong, though in this respect also 
Napoleon III. pretended to follow copy. 
Eugénie de Montijo, Countess of Téba, 
was a beautiful woman of twenty-seven, 
who had had a youth of vicissitudes, and 
was well known in many capitals for her 
beauty, grace, and rank, which, having no 
fortune to support them, gained her and 
her mother only the undeserved title of 
adventuresses. The malice of party has 
raged fiercely against this lady’s name, 
but there is not a particle of proof to sus- 
tain it. Her ability, her affectionate de- 
votion to the interests of her family, and 
her religious fervor are, so far as the 
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world knows, as unquestionable as her 
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queen in history has better fulfilled a 


queen’s duty as leader of the fashions; | 


and while she reigned, the dress of wom- 
en was at once beautiful, decent, and con- 
venient. 
most graceful bearing, the most winning 
all that dazzling court of the 

But she had a Spaniard’s love 
of political intrigue, and an Andalusian’s 
bigotry, and she contributed powerfully 
to engage her husband in the evil 


smile, in 


Tuileries 


way 


that led his policy to Rome and his army | 


to Sedan. There isa story told by Arséne 


Houssaye—certainly no unfriendly chron 
icler 
decide the question of peace and war, aft- 
er the final interview of 
William at 


carried the day 


Jenedetti with 
Ems, the peace party 
. and the Emperor went to 


King 


MUSING 


Hers was the prettiest face, the | 


that at the cabinet council called to | 


AT ST. HELENA. 


| bed. But the Empress, being left behind 
| with the council, won over to her war- 
like views the gallant De Grammont and 
the absurd Lebceuf, and reversed the de- 
cision, and then went in triumph to the 
| Emperor’s chamber, where he was sleep- 
| ing the sleep of the just, and gained his 
assent to the fatal declaration which was 
made next day by the jaunty De Gram- 
mont, with his hands in his pockets, and 
by Ollivier, with his coeur léger. 

The Empire attained its most resplen 
dent bloom the year before its fall. In 
| 1869 occurred the centennial anniversary 
of the birth of Napoleon, and the grand 
| féte of the 15th of August was celebrated 
| that year with extraordinary glare and 
| tinsel. The Champs Elysées were like a 

region of fairy-land at nivht. The spout- 





GS 


ing fountains of the Place de la Concorde, 
played upon by vari-colored lights, seem- 
ed in turn of gold, of diamonds, and of 
blood, like the legend they were celebra 
ting. The grand sweep of the avenue to 
the Place de Etoile was one sea of elim 
nering radiance, and the Arch of Tri 


oY 


‘> 
y 


NAPOL 


umph at the crest of the hill was trans- 
figured by the magic of lime light into a 
vast dome of porcelain and mother-of- 
pearl, a temple standing in the midst of 
the opulence and art of new Paris, dedi- 
cated to the worship of the material splen- 
dor of Napoleonism. There were peace 
and plenty in the land, a submissive ma 
jority in the legislature. The old nobil- 
ity had greatly overcome their hostility, 
and as for the people, when they were 
asked if they were content with the Em- 
pire, seven millions of them said Yes! 
Vor, LX.—No. 355.—2 
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Only a year later, the writer of these pages 
was in Paris on the Féte Napoléon again 
A 
few servants of the edility were tearing 
down the pipes and gas-fixtures which had 
been planned to celebrate the entry of 
the French army into Berlin. At every 


There was no celebration of the day 


EON III 


corner panic-stricken groups were read 
ing the bulletins, in which a false color 
ing was given to terrible defeats. A beat 
en army was rolling back toward Paris, 
shouting, as beaten armies always shout, 
‘Treason,’ and the Emperor, stunned and 
helpless, abandoning the command to oth 
ers, Was muttering with the iteration of 
idiocy: ‘‘I have deceived ! They 
also have mitrailleuses !” 

A few days later the Empire 
end. Dr. Evans, the 
dentist, was entertaining some 


been 
at its 
American 
» friends at 


was 
famous 
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EMPRESS EUGENIE, WIFE 


dinner—for one must dine, though king 


doms are crashing like potsherds. A serv- 
ant enters and announces a lady, who in 
sists on seeing him. He at last rises and 
goes out, somewhat petulantly, to see this 
importunate, and when her veil is raised 
it discloses the beautiful face of the Em- 
press, convulsed with grief and agitation. 
The mob is in the Tuileries again, after its 
old habit, and the Empress owes her life 
to two foreigners—an American, Evans, 
and an Italian, the Chevalier Nigra. The 
latter displayed a marvellous presence of 
mind. On entering a carriage near the 
Tuileries a street gamin recognized the 
Empress, and cried, ** Voila UImpéra 
trice!” Nigra cutfed him and said, ** You 
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little scoundrel, I'll teach you to say Vive 


la Prusse!”> Others followed his exam 


ple, and before the astonished urchin 
could get his breath and insist on his sto- 
ry, the carriage was out of sight. 
Napoleon III., in surrendering to the 
King of Prussia, began his note with the 
words, ‘‘ Having been unable to die with 
my troops.” It is a strange fact that of 
all this race of warriors, the only one to 
whom a soldier’s death has been allotted 
was the gentlest of them all, who was 
slain by savage enemies in a quarrel not 
his own. Except in its tragic close, his 
life ran in curious parallelism with that 
of the Duke of Reichstadt. Both were 
born in the purple, their advent heralded 
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the booming of cannon and the flutter 

a thousand banners. Both Jost in 
ieir tender youth father and empire 
ike; both found in a foreign monarchy 
ie education’and practice in arms denied 
iem in France. Both possessed, with 
heir fathers’ claims to a chimerical roy- 
ltv, their mothers’ gentleness and grace. 
Both died in the morning of life, one at 
wenty-three and the other at twenty- 
me, having known nothing of the com 
non joys of life. They stand, as Napoleon 
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inaction at Chiselhurst. His very vir 
tues, his studiousness, his gentle obedi 
ence to his mother, though they were the 
natural expression of his delicate and sen 
sitive nature, seemed to grow irksome 
even to himself. He felt he must do 
something to prove that he was a Bona 
parte-—a man of action andof war. There 
have been wars enough in Europe of late, 
but he could not enlist under the flag that 
pleased him, like any other young soldier 
of fortune. He must observe all nation 





THE LATE PRINCE IMPERIAL, NAPOLEON IV, 


II. and Napoleon IV., the visionary sim- 
ulacra of emperors, in a line in which 
they dreamed of usefulness and glory. 
The beginning of their lives might well 
have inspired the envy of the world, and 
the end claims no sentiment but that of 
tender pity. Even the soldierly death of 
poor Prince Louis, the only Bonaparte 
who has died on the field, had in it noth- 
ing glorious. He pined and chafed in 


al susceptibilities, because of the great po- 
litical future before him. At last the vic- 
tory of Cetywayo at Isandula gave him 
his opportunity. The doughty savage 
had no friends whose hostility could em- 
barrass any Emperor of France. Prince 
Louis says, in a letter recently published, 
‘I took counsel of no one, and came to 
the decision in forty-eight hours.” The 
poor lad imagined he was a person of 
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great energy for deciding so important a 
matter so promptly, and dwells upon it. 
** Nothing could make me hesitate for a 
fact will 
those know me. But many 

peo} It is pitiful to see 

this gentle, tender soul deceiving itself in | 
this way. 


moment—a which not astonish | 


who how 


} 
ne 


know me ?” 
‘Tl am truly ashamed of hay- 
ing to speak thus of myself,” he contin- 
‘but I desire to dispel the doubts 
W hich have on some occasions been manl- 


ues, 


fested concerning the energy of my will. 

..When one belongs to a race of war- 
riors, it is only with the steel in your 
hand that you can prove what you are.” 
And so he went away, after seriously 
making his will, and confessing his little 
sins, and embracing the mother who loved 
him. He had the Duke of 
Cambridge to Lord Chelmsford telling 
him in effect to let the Prince amuse him- 
self, but not run any risks; and to the 
common eye his holiday was no more 
dangerous than a game of polo. But in 
his first skirmish he fell, hacked to swift 
death by Zulu spears. The whole world 
was sorry for him, and England was 
quite nervous in her grief; and in her ea- 
ger desire to punish somebody for it, she 
seems to have made a scape-goat of the 
young Lieutenant Carey, who, in the hur- 
ry of mounting, thought more of his own 
life and his own mother than he did of 
the life of Prince Louis and the grief of 
an empress. Would her Majesty the 
Queen have been better pleased if, in ad- 
dition to the Prince, she had lost the 
whole squad? It appears that she would. 

We have two recollections of this un- 


letters from 


fortunate Prince, to which his cruel fate 
One 
was the opening of the Legislative Body 
in the year 1866, when the Emperor first 
with him officially. 
Room of the Louvre 


has given a pathetic significance. 


his 
The splendid Throne 
was crowded with the most brilliant com 
pany of Christendom, with the great of 


associated son 


ficers of state, of the army, and the impe- 
rial household. The Emperor entered 
and took his place on the raised dais; at 
his left sat the stout Prince Napoleon 
Jerome, and in an episcopal robe of vi- 
olet silk the young and Apollo-like eecle- 
siastic, since Cardinal Bonaparte, son of 
the Prince of Canino; while on his right 
sat the little Prince, then ten years of age 

as sweet and gentle a child as ever de- 
lighted a mother’s heart. A year or two 
afterward, on the reserved terrace of the 
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Tuileries, we saw two boys playing wit! 


their velocipedes, and keenly enjoying 
the air and the One of then 
was the Prince Imperial, and the othe: 
Don Alfonso of Spain; the former seemed 
secure in the prospect of the most con 
spicuous throne in the world, the othe: 
had just been driven, finally as it seemed 
from a land which had decreed eterna! 
banishment to his We can 
fathom the immutable will that rules th: 
event of human who 
have dreamed that in these few years thi 
one of those boys would be lying dead in 
an African corn field, and the other, w: 


exercise. 


race. not 


fortunes: could 


| know not how firmly, established in th 


palace of his ancestors ? 

The shadow of the imperial crown—of 
which it is not wise to speak contemptu 
ously, for no one knows in what shock of 
elements the shadow may become sub 
stance—-now rests upon the brow of Princ 
Napoleon (Jerome), who is in many points 
of view the most interesting and pictur 
esque character of all the Bonapartes 
He is the only one with royal blood in his 
veins, that is to say, with that especial 
kingly ichor which dates from beyond the 
culbute générale of 1789. He is the only 
orator among them all, if we except Lu 
cien. He isa brilliant and able speaker, 


‘and his talent was so marked in the Sen 


ate that his detractors asked, ‘* Who writes 
his speeches ?” until one day, in a running 
debate of an hour, which was from its very 
nature impromptu, he surpassed himself, 
and unhorsed every assailant. He enjoy 

ed that day his one sweetest taste of popu 

larity. The students of the Latin Quarter 
crowded to the gates of the Palais Bour 
bon, and cheered him wildly as he left the 
hall. He had another oratorical success 
at the unveiling of the Napoleon statue at 
Ajaccio in 1865; but the radical sentiments 
he uttered there were so little to the taste 
of his imperial cousins that a sharp rebuke 
from the Emperor's hand appeared in the 
Moniteur, and the haughty Prince resign 

ed every public function he had held 

He played at opposition and liberality 
from that time forward, and was called in 
France the Red Prince, until the name 
was taken by the fiery-whiskered Carl of 
Prussia. Napoleon Jerome has been a 
great traveller, also. He classical! 
tastes, and built in Paris, near the Bal 
Mabille, a Pompeiian house, a perfect re 
production of a nobleman’s town house 
on the Bay of Naples two thousand years 


has 
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vo. He looks wonderfully like his great 
incle, only much larger every way, so 
that Béranger called him ‘‘a Napoleon 
nedal dipped in German fat,” and anoth 
er witty person described him as a Napo 
eon souffle. He is a man of remarkable 
energy in speech, and equally remarkable 
ndolence in action. A gentleman who 
net him with his cousin at a country 
house in England, several years before 
1e Second Empire, was struck by the 
contrast between them. 


Napoleon Je 


rome talked on every subject which was 
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tures, which the savages in their supersti 
tion had spared, for the Zulus believe that 
an amulet taken from a slain enemy will 
bring his fate upon the conqueror. It is 


| understood that this locket contains the 


Charlemagne relic, famous in the Napo 
leon annals, which the great Emperor 
gave to Fastrada his wife a thousand 
years ago, which Otto III. took from his 
tomb, and which the city of Aix-la-Cha 
pelle presented to Napoleon, and he in turn 
gave to his beloved Hortense, Queen of 


Holland. 


It was said to possess the mag 
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p mentioned with great dash and spirit, | ic power of keeping peace in the family, A 
6 while Louis Napoleon sat silent and pull- | and occasional lapses need not invalidate i 
e ed his mustache. But when the company | the claim. Napoleon II1., receiving it j 
mounted for the day’s hunt, the cousins | from his mother, cherished it in exile and 4 
seemed to change characters. Jerome | captivity, and finally after his grandeur i 2 
was the timid, careful, nervous rider, | and fall bequeathed it by a special clause : 
n while Louis became a centaur, and cared | in his will to his heir. His unhappy son, eg 
e no more for ditches and fences than for inheriting it with the family glories and hs 
f the thistle-down in his path. disasters, wore it to his last fatal field. It 
7 An incident is told of the death of the | would be curious to know if the esprit 
Prince Imperial that gives rise to a long! fort, the rationalist Napoleon Jerome, ib 
1 train of memories and suggestions. It is| will now put on this amulet so deeply + 
said that his comrades found upon his | connected with the history of his family, i 
e dead body, stripped of everything else, | so closely associated with all its splendors \ 
'S an amulet in a locket covered with minia- | and all its catastrophes. 
ms 
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N the spring of the year 1873, Miss Juli 
et Corson, who was at the time secre 
tary of a in this 
city to teaching women useful 
in the 
some of the surplus 


benevolent institution 
devoted 
occupations, became interested 
question of diverting 
of 


For two years her 


labor into domestie channels. 


} 
if 


female 
‘SSONS Were given in 
charitable establishments. Keenly appre 
ciating the fact that in the profession of 
cookery might be opened a new and hon 
orable field of labor for women, and hop 
ing by uniting the best foreign methods 
into one practical intelligible system, va- 
riously modified, and promulgated among 
the people, to introduce a culinary reform 
in this country that would benefit all, but 
more especially the working classes, Miss 
Corson, in the fall of 1876, opened a cook 
ing’ school in New York, and there gave 
the first lessons to the wives and daugh 
ters of working-men in the kind of cook- 
ery best adapted to their needs. 

In August, 1877, just after the great 
railroad strike, Miss Corson published for 
free circulation fifty thousand ¢opies of a 
pamphlet entitled, ‘* Fifteen-Cent Dinners 
for Working-Men’s Families.” 

This work was eagerly weleomed by 
numbers of the class it was intended to 
benefit, as many as two hundred persons 
applying for it at her house in a single 
day; but later Miss Corson was repeated- 
ly threatened and warned to desist from 
either circulating it or speaking in public, 
by political demagogues and socialists, 
who inflamed the minds of the working- 
men by assuring them that the author 
was in league with the capitalists, and 
if they listened to her, and learned how 
to live better on less money, employers 
would immediately reduce their wages. 
This influence lasted only for a short pe- 
riod, the common-sense of the laboring- 
man coming to his rescue. Miss Corson’s 
free lectures are now attended by large 
and respectful audiences of this class, and 
she is also in constant receipt of letters of 
commendation and inquiry from the same 

At the school in St. Mark’s Place 
women and children the 
mission schools were given free lessons 
kitchen dining-room work, the 
training they received being most admi- 
A department de- 
voted to teaching plain cooking to cooks 
and the daughters and wives of working- 


source, 


young from 


in and 


rable and complete. 


COOKING 


men, opened March 13, 1877, was so suc 
cessful in its results that a number of la 
dies who had interested in it 
progress felt justified in establishing it as 
a permanent institution. Accordingly it 
was incorporated in May, 1878, and its 
guiding spirit is the brave, modest, intelli 
gent woman, the pioneer of culinary re 
form, since it is to her efforts New York 
is indebted for this school of model cook 
ery, the benefactor of the working class 
es, for she teaches them how to make two 
dishes where formerly they made but one 
and the friend of women, for she has 
shown them the way to a useful and hon 
orable profession. 

In no other country in the world is 
there such an abundance of food, or such 
a wasteful extravagance, as in our own fa 
vored land. 
of her culinary works: ** In Europe proy 
inces would live upon what is wasted in 
towns here,” and it is in this point she 
hopes to work a reform. It may be also 
said, in no country is there such a variety 
of food, yet in spite of this fact it is not 
uncommon to hear a housekeeper exclaim, 
as if she were at her wits’ end, ‘*‘ What 
shall we have for dinner to-day ?—there 
are only beef, mutton, and pork to choose 
from, after all.” As if our market were 
not teeming with everything of the best 
from ‘‘ flood and field.” 

What are the causes of this too com 
mon complaint ? 


SCHOOL. 


become 


Says Miss Corson, in one 


The too close adherence 
to the notions of our ancestors, who laid 
it down as a rule that only certain cuts 
and qualities could be used for the ‘‘ boil, 
bake—or rather roast—and fry” in their 
kitchens; the disposition to avoid trouble, 
as if anything excellent could be arrived 
at without trouble; and intolerance of in- 
novation in the shape of anything savor 
ing of foreign cookery. 

‘*Come with me to the New York Cook 
ing School to-morrow,” said I, recently, 
to one of these disconsolate housekeepers. 
‘*Miss Corson takes her class to Fulton 
Market for a marketing lesson. It is the 
very thing you need. Then, after lunch, 
attend the cooking lesson, and learn to 
make a new dish to set before your hus 
band. You will be so delighted, you will 
join the Ladies’ Class at once.” 

‘*How glad I am to know this!” said 
my friend, brightening up. ‘‘I can not 
tell one piece from another, and that 
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LADIES’ 


leaves me entirely at the merey of the 
butcher. Henry has declared a dozen 
times that he would have to take the mat- 
ter in hand himself. In regard to the 
cooking, I am not so much ata loss. I 
have managed to learn the standard dish- 
es myself, but one does need more variety 
than the ordinary routine gives. I'll go, 
and add some new dishes to my list.” 

The course of lessons in the Ladies’ 
Classes has been adapted to the use of those 
who desire to combine some of the ele- 
gancies of artistic cookery with those eco- 
nomical interests which it is the duty of 
every woman to study, and embraces 
marketing, cooking, and carving.  Les- 
sons on Ladies’ Day, and private class in- 
struction where pupils choose bills of fare, 
pay for materials used, and own finished 
dishes, and single private lessons, are 
given, economy in all being inculecated as 
a virtue. 

It was a merry group that picked their 
way daintily through the.market to a 
poultry stand next morning, headed by 
Miss Juliet Corson; half a dozen charm 
ing young girls chattering and sparkling 
with the novelty of the trip; and several 
sedate young housekeepers, fully impress 
ed with their own dignity and the impor 


Y1OOKING SCHOOL. 


CLASS, 


tance of the occasion, among them my 
young friend. 

Some poultry was taken down and laid 
on the stall. In a twinkling all mirth 
was hushed, and a dozen heads bent for 
ward in grave attention, as Miss Corson 
spoke the first words of the lesson. 

‘Fresh poultry,” said the lady, ‘‘may 
be known by its full bright eyes, pliable 
feet, and moist skin; the best is plump, 
fat, and nearly white. The feet and neck 
of achicken suitable for broiling are large 
in proportion to its size; the tip of the 
breast-bone is soft and easily bent between 
the fingers.” 

As Miss Corson concluded, there was a 
general putting forth of slender hands to 
test the youth and tenderness of a pair of 
fowl brought down for their inspection. 
The young girls smiled at each other, but 
a fine judicial expression stole over the 
countenances of the young matrons, as 
one of them, pronouncing the pair excel- 
lent, bought them, and ordered them to be 
sent home. 

Turkeys, ducks, geese, pigeons, grouse, 
and other game were then discussed; and 
then passing on to the vegetable stands, 
the class was informed concerning roots, 
tubers, and green vegetables. 


ale 


sae 2 
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‘Roots and tubers must be plump, even- 
sized, with fresh, unshrivelled skins, and 
are 
begin to sprout. All green vegetables 
should be very crisp, fresh, and juicy, and 


are best just before flowering.” 


eresses, and other products of mother 
earth claimed successive attention; and 
then the procession filed away to the meat 
stalls. As we passed a group of loungers, 
various comments reached my ear. 

‘Whatever be those, Bill?” whispered 
a rough voice, as softly as it could. 

‘One of yer Sunday-schools out for an 
airin’,” replied another, oracularly, its 
owner a picturesque young fellow in a 
Turkish fez. 

As we assembled around a stall 
with ** 


laden 
most of the 
young girls wore a puzzled air, but the 
matrons assumed an impenetrable grav- 
ity, which might mean any amount of 
knowledge, or answer very well to cover 
its absence. 


good store of meats,” 


‘I know corned beef when I see it.” 
said one of the girls, triumphantly, to her 
neighbor. 

‘And I know a marrow- bone, girls. 
But listen: Miss 
about beef.” 

‘* Beef should be of a bright red color, 
well streaked or marked with yellowish 
fat, and surrounded with a thick outside 
layer of fat. Good mutton is bright red, 
with plenty of hard, white fat. Veal and 
pork should be of a bright flesh-color, 
with an abundance of hard, white, semi- 
transparent fat. 


Corson is explaining 


good from ripening time until they | 


Lamb of the best kind | 4 La Royale.” 


CLASS. 


has delicate rosy meat, and white, almost 
transparent, fat.” 

At this point my young housekeeper, to 
show what she had learned, selected and 
bought a breast of lamb for her lesson in 


| the afternoon. 
Mushrooms, sweet herbs, okras, chives, | 


At the close of the lesson in meats, the 
class were led by a circuitous route to the 
outer fish stalls, upon which were piled 
heaps of shell, river, lake, and sea fish 
The fish arcade, with its tanks of water fill 
ed with speckled trout, and its finny treas 
ures of every sort, awakened the liveliest 
interest in every member of the class. 

‘Fish, when fresh, have firm flesh, 
bright, clear eyes, rigid fins, and ruddy 
gills,” commenced Miss Corson.  ‘* Lob 
sters and crabs must be bright in color 
and lively in movement, like these.” 

As the proceeded, a hundred 
questions were asked, ill-natured crabs 
and snappish lobsters were poked at with 
pencils, stupid clams and reticent oysters 
were interviewed right merrily, and a 
vacant-looking cod was invited to tell 
when he arrived from sea. When we 
were leaving, a young girl timidly order 
ed a red snapper for baking, as Lent was 
near at hand; and we then proceeded up 
town rejoicing. 


lesson 


After luncheon I escorted my young 
housekeeper to the Cooking School. It was 
a pleasant scerie into which I ushered her. 
Fifteen or twenty ladies were seated in 
rows before a long wooden counter or ta 
ble, behind which stood Miss Corson, a 


| fine, pleasant-looking lady, engaged in ex 


plaining the mysteries of a ‘‘ consommé 
On the right hand a large, 








y. 
ly 
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rightly polished range, with shining cop 
er saucepans and boilers, from which al 
On the left a 
ill cupboard for dishes, casters, smaller 
and near by, on the wall, a 


eady issued savory odors. 


itensils, etc., 
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stage, filled my friend with surprised ad 
miration. When Miss Corson, taking a 
breast of lamb, deftly boned, trimmed it 
of supertiuous fat, seasoned and spread it 
with a dressing of bread, chopped onion, 





CHILDREN’S CLASS. 


blackboard inscribed with the lesson of 
theday. Two assistants—a clever young 
man in a white apron, and a bright little 
girl in a French cap—aid Miss Corson in 
her demonstrations. 

As the lesson proceeded, the clear, con- 
cise instructions accompanying it, the ex- 


and fine herbs, rolled it up and secured it 
with stout twine, placed it in a sauce 
pan on a bed of celery, carrot, turnip, 
parsley, and onion cut in small pieces, 


adding two thin slices of bacon and the 
juice of a lemon, and covered the whole 
with boiling water, my young housekeep- 
quisite neatness and method of every | er clapped her hands mentally, and look- 


era age 


er 


alec 
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INSTRUCTION IN FISH SAUCE, 


ing at me with beaming eyes, exclaimed: 
‘*T mean to try that dish to-morrow. I 
am sure it must be delicious, and one can 
buy that part of lamb or mutton at so 
much than the loin or hind- 


less cost 


quarter.” 


The next dish was baked red snapper. | 


‘* An excellent Southern fish, though oth- 
ers may be cooked in the same style,” said 


Miss Corson, as she seored its sides, and | 


inlaid the cuts with strips of pork, and 
proceeded to fill its interior with a dress- 
ing of soaked bread seasoned with thyme. 
Like the preceding dish, the fish was laid 
on a bed of vegetables in a baking-pan, a 
small dipper of hot water poured in, and 
the fish placed in the oven. 
gD every one knows how to do that 

even I do,” 
Corson announced that she was going to 
prepare a piece of beef for roasting. <A 
new light, however, dawned on her coun- 


whispered my friend, as Miss | 


| fore! 
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tenance as Miss Corson, after 
taking the ribs out and secur 
ing the meat in place with 
strong twine, said, ‘* Never 
use skewers, as they cause the 
meat juices to escape.” The 
preparation of ‘‘salade a la 
Romaine” also afforded a bit 
of valuable information not 
known to the average Amer 
ican housekeeper. i Never 
touch lettuce with a knife, as it impairs 


| the flavor and destroys the crispness of 


the leaf; always tear it apart with the 
fingers,” said Miss Corson, daintily suit 


ing the action to the words. 


A lesson in bechamel and Spanish 


sauces was then given, followed by *‘ap 


| ple méringues” and “ kisses” for dessert. 
| The dishes were handed around for inspec 


tion, and the session was over. A hum 
of soft voices mingled with a ripple of low 
laughter, as the ladies, flocking around the 
table, delightedly sniffed and tasted the 
results of the lesson. 

‘‘Have you learned anything, my 
dear ?” said I to my friend, as we passed 
out to the street. 

‘IT am brimful of ideas, and mean to 
take a full course of lessons. Ah! how 


| many trials I might have been spared had 


I learned how to cook and keep house be- 
! But I never dared go near old Vio- 
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t's kitchen; she would have driven me 
yut with the broom or the carving-knife. 
\h! there is no monarchy more absolute 

an a favorite old ecook’s. Thank Heav- 

1, my Ellen is stupid and good-natured !” 

“Tf she is willing to learn, I 

nd her to the once. 
There's our Bridget, for example, just as 
ou describe Ellen. When I proposed to 
er to take lessons, and described what it 
vas like, 


Cooks’ Class at 


the honest creature exclaimed: 
Faix, ma’am, an’ it’s me that will go to 
plaze ye; an’ if Bridget Ryan don’t have 
the makin’s of a fust-class cook afther the 
tachin’, may the divil—savin’ your pris- 
run away wid her! Send Ellen, 
ind give her a trial to-morrow. Bridget 
is growing such a treasure, one does not 
mind the cost of teaching at all.” 

I dropped in next day upon the Cooks’ 


ince 


Class, taking a young friend with me 
who was about to be married. I met 


her on my way down town, and in the 


course of conversation about her future 
life she told me she intended to save up 
money to buy a billiard table, remarking, 
innocently: ** It will be such a good thing 
to keep my husband at home with. You 


know, if he has the proper sort of amuse- | 


ment at home, he won't go off to clubs, 
and all that sort of thing.” 

‘*My dear girl,” replied I, ‘‘did you 
ever hear the old saying, ‘The way to 
reach a man is through stomach’ ? 
Learn to be a good economical cook and 
housekeeper.” 

‘* Why, how ean I do that ? 


his 


in the kitchen.” 

‘*Come with me to the Cooking School: 
it is the Plain Cooks’ Class this 
noon. The instruction is not only for 


ginning, or about to begin, married life 
in comfortable circumstances 
stance, as you and Charlie expect to.” 


ful enough, with its neat table, warm 
range, and copper utensils sending forth 
a cloud of fragrant steam. Five or six 
neatly dressed women sat watching Miss 
Corson intently, among them Bridget 
and Ellen, with faces beaming and smil- 
ing till they showed rows of teeth as 
white as the snowy aprons under which 
their hands were folded. A couple of 


prettily dressed, sweet-looking girls also | 
listened with great interest to the lesson; | 


and all seemed pleased but one woman, 


would | 


| pressions of admiration for the 


land the 


I have no | 
time, and Ann won't let me put my head | 


| had a 
after- | 


-for in-| 


| sent. 


27 
who sat near the table with hands folded 
on her chest, nose in the air, and a gen 
eral air of protest about her whole body, 
that said as plain as words: ‘*I don’t be 
lave in none o’ your nonsinse. I’m here 
because of the missus. The likes o° ye 
can't tache me nothin’.” 


The first dish was ‘‘roast duck and 
water-cresses.”” Directions were given 
|for drawing, trussing, dressing, and 


roasting. A fowl was then prepared for 


boiling, with oyster sauce. This was fol 
lowed by a pair of pigeons, which furnish 
ed a boning lesson. 

‘If a cook,” said Miss Corson, as she 
prepared the pigeons, ‘‘can draw her 
birds without mangling or soiling them, 
and then prepare them so as to combine 


| an inviting appearance with an enjoyable 


flavor, she proves that she has pursued 
her art with taste and discretion ; so it will 
be well to attend carefully to the instrue 
tion given in this lesson.” 

Two pigeons next in order for 
broiling. These were spiit down the back, 


were 


| the entrails removed, the birds wiped 


clean with a damp cloth, and placed in 
readiness for the gridiron. A fowl was 
then cut in joints, a lesson in fricassee 
given, and the class broke up with ex 
“nate, 
tidy body,” the *‘ knowledgeable leddy,” 
‘‘wise young woman,” as they 
variously called their instructor. 

It is generally supposed that small 
children, from their volatile temperaments 
and forgetfulness, can not be taught or 
trusted with cookery. Miss Corson has 
proved quite the contrary. Last year she 
of children from the New 
York Home for Soldiers’ Families; this 


class 


| year ten of them do the entire cooking for 
domestics, but for young housewives be- | 


the inmates, at least 
tion. 


150, in that institu- 
In all the classes of the New York 
Cooking School no pupils are more indus- 


| trious, helpful, and intelligent than the 
The room as we entered looked cheer- | 


little children from the mission schools 
and charitable institutions. 

In point of fact, the children’s classes 
are the most charming and useful and im- 
portant, for the wholesome effect they will 
have on the strata of society they repre- 
The artisan course of instruction 
for these little folks and elder girls com 
prises the preparation and cooking of sim- 
ple-dishes, setting the table, bringing in 
the dinner, waiting at table, removing 
and washing soiled dishes, and regulating 
kitchen and dining-room, 
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CUSTARD 


Let us go and take a peep at the chil- 
dren. A little floek, under the guidance 
of a kindly matron, is passing down to 
the basement; we enter with them. How 
merrily they babble as they divest them- 
What a rip 
ple and trill of childish laughter as they 
strive for the first rows of chairs! 


selves of hats and shawls! 


Listen: 
a sudden hush, a settling down in seats, 
and a smoothing of aprons, as Miss Cor- 
appears, and, doffing bonnet and 
cloak, takes her position behind the ta- 
ble, with a cheery ** 
dren.” 


son 


Good-afternoon, chil 


The lesson of the day, says the black- 


board, is ‘‘ Fried 
**Maitre d’ Hotel 


Bones,” 


Fillets of Flounder,” 
Butter,” ‘*Grilled Fish 
and ‘‘ Caramel Custards.” 

Two or three girls are usually chosen 
different ones at each lesson—to assist in 
making the dishes: so when the material 
was laid on the table, and the lesson an- 
nounced, Miss Corson said, ‘‘ What little 
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girl is anxious to help me cut the fillets 
some one with strong hands.” 

A dozen hands were held up at on 
Selecting the eldest ' 
came around and stood by her side, Miss 
Corson, taking up a sharp, thin-bladed 
knife, deftly cut off the whole side pie 
or fillet of the fish entire, and then han 
ing the knife to the watehful girl at hx 
side, gave minute directions from time | 
time, which were followed so accurate! 
that the remaining three fillets were soo 
lying, skin side down, on the count 
Miss Corson, then taking the knife, sho 
ed the class how to cut the fillets cleay 
from the skin. 

Meanwhile another little girl is called 
for to make the breading. With flushed 
cheeks and an air of importance, a littl 
wee thing steps up, seizes the roller, and 
vigorously rolls the bread-crumbs to poy 
der, beats an egg up with a spoonful of 
water, and The elder girl, who 
by this time has prepared the remaining 
fillets, breads them, dips them in the egg 
and in the bread again, and lays them o1 
a dish, in readiness to be fried a delicat 
brown in smoking-hot lard, 

‘* Now, children, you observe that wi 
have a nice bone left; shall we throw it 
away, or use it? I think it would be nic 
grilled. We will take some mustard, salt 
pepper, salad-oil, and vinegar—make a 
paste of them, and spread it over the bone 
Then let us broil it on an oiled gridiron 


one of girls, w 


retires. 


| and afterward serve it with sprigs of pars 


ley or slices of lemon. Now, besides the 
fillets from the fish, we have this, making 
two delicious dishes where people com 
monly make but one.” 

The children looked very wise, a little 
hungry for the coming feast, and exceed 
ingly interested. An unusual flutter took 
place, however, when two little girls were 
called for to make ** lemon custards,” and 
one to make ** Maitre d’H6tel Butter.” A]! 
the hands went up at once at the mer 
The fortunate girls 
who were chosen marched around behind 
the counter, and the resigned remainde! 
subsided into placid attention. 

One of the little maids beat the eggs 
lustily, while the other, sweetening and 
flavoring a quart of milk according 
direction, set it on the fire to boil, stir 
ring it carefully; then a sieve was held 
over the beaten eggs, the milk with its 
lemon rind and sugar strained therein 
then poured into cups, which were placed 


mention of custards. 





in 
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. baking-pan with hot water surround 
rthem. The little girl then cautiously 

| the pan into the oven, her face aglow 

h pride in the safe performance of her 

: Meanwhile the third little damsel 

d chopped her parsley, mixed it with 
ounce of butter, a tea-spoonful of lem 
jnice, and a little salt and pepper, after 
‘ich she retired to her seat, and another 
all child came forward to drop the fil 
ts in the smoking lard. <All the class 
ited for the lemon eustards, casting 
oubled glances at the clock. As they 
ere slowly drawn forth from the oven 
id placed upon the table, the lesson 
meluded, the children crowded around 
to taste and receive their shares of the fin- 
shed results of the lesson. Little tin 
pails popped up mysteriously to receive 
ie well-earned dainties. Hats and shawls 
ere hastily donned, the little ones hur 
ried out of doors, and pausing on 
the pavement, cooed and fluttered 
with satisfaction over the contents of 
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their little pails like so many doves in a 
dovecote pecking corn. 

Watching the innocents for a moment, 
we hurried away, feeling that the New 
York Cooking School is an institution 
worthy of good people's patronage and 
praise, not only for its sending out young 
housekeepers educated in the economic 
principles of cookery, but because of the 
grand work 
it is doing 
in teaching 


the children LFF SG 
of the poorer / o i fp 
classes. HA. i, 
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THE CITY ATLANTA. | 
TLANTA, the present metropolis of 

i\ Georgia, has had a history peculiar 
for a Southern town. Those who have 
spoken of the city as the ‘‘ Chicago of the 
South,” appear to have struck not very 
wide of the mark. Forty years ago there | 
was nothing at all here. Maps of the pe- 
riod, very minute and careful in their to- 
pography, show no such place. All the | 
wagon roads centred at Decatur, at Mari- 
etta, and at Canton. Creeks and Chero- 
kees occupied the whole region, and there | 
this 
The turnpike between Georgia 
and Tennessee did not pass through it, | 
and no large river furnished facilities for 
navigation, or offered power to move ma- 
chinery. How, then, did Atlanta come | 
to exist at all; and, much more, how did | 
she succeed, like the goddess whose name | 
she suggests, in outstripping all her older 
sisters, Augusta, Savannah, Macon, and | 
the rest ? | 


OF 


was hardly even a cross-roads at 
point. 


The answer is found in one word—rail- | 
Ways. 

Atlanta is a ‘‘ fiat” town, and was put | 
where she is by act of Legislature rather 


| several interior railway companies. 


| rior roads could share. 


AND POST-OFFICE, 


than by the natural course of events. It 
is an interesting and exceptional example 
of prosperity ensuing 
tions, and came about in this wise: When 
the experiment of steam locomotion had 
proved a success in England, and was be 
ing introduced on this side of the Atlan 
tic, Georgians were quick to perceive that 
they needed this new invention, and as 


from foreed condi 


jearly as 1833 charters were granted to 


It 
was also seen that the State required rail 
way communication with the West and 
Northwest, in the shape of a trunk line, 
in the advantages of which all the inte 
The Legislature 
was therefore consulted, and in 1835 an 
act was approved authorizing the con 


| struction of a railway from the Tennes 


see line, near the Tennessee River, to the 
southwestern bank of the Chattahoochee 
River, ‘‘at a point most eligible for the 
running of branch roads thence to Ath 
ens, Madison, Milledgeville, Forsyth, and 
Columbus.” A survey was made accord 
ingly, and it was found that at this point, 
seven miles east of the Chattahoochee, 
spurs of the Blue Ridge intersected in 
such a manner that a natural centre oc- 
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‘red for all the most likely routes of 

lway communication then surveyed or 

ely to be laid out. Here, then, right 
in the woods, it was resolved to be 
the ‘* State” railway north to the Ten 
ssee line, and the spot naturally came 
ve known as ** Terminus.” 

Passengers on the Air Line road to 
Washington will remember a little break 
called Central, up in the 
suuntains of Western South Carolina. 


t station 


\s the train comes round the bend of the 

|, and slows up, a dinner-bell is heard, 
id the eye takes in a white building, 

th a long cool piazza, where stands a 
ian Whose genial smiling face and fat 
throat, whose amplitude — of 
waist and solid support of legs, augur 
well for the fare that awaits within. He 
rings the bell steadily with one hand, and 
with the other busily welcomes the pas 
though they were all old 
Then how urgently he presses 
ipon you a choice of good things ! 


generous 


sengers as 
friends. 
how 
distressed he is if you do not eat as heart 
ily as he thinks you ought! how solicit 
ous to assure you that there is time 
enough! and with what benignity, mild 
ly protesting against the necessity, does 


he take your fifty cents! Do you won 


It der that he is known from one end of the 
le Cotton States to the other, and that ev- | 
i : erybody loves **‘ Cousin John” Thrasher ? | 
a The path to a man’s heart hes through 
u(l his stomach, it is said, and this generous, 
e easy-natured caterer has secured the right 
Mi of way in this part of the world. Well, 
at the point of this digression is that ‘* Cous- | 
aS in John” is the original oldest inhabitant | 
to of Atlanta, because in 1839 he came here 
It and built the first house. Soon after, 
1 other families settled at Terminus, and 
1d Mr. Thrasher opened a store; but he had 


e, little faith in the future of the village, for 

e in 1842 ‘* Cousin John” sold out, for a few 

re hundreds, land now worth half a million 

in or more, and departed. 

n Patience fails to recount the growth of | 
S the settlement into a village, and the ex- | 
1e pansion of the village into the city which | 
ee now calls itself a metropolis. It seems 

1e to have been essentially a pioneer town, 

h owing its life wholly to the railways, 

id augmenting its size as new lines were 

d opened and the business of the older 

t, roads increased. It was in 1842 that the 

e, first locomotive was seen in Atlanta. It 

in did not come, as locomotives usually do, 

C- upon tracks laid up to that point, but was 


dragged across the country from Madi 
son—then the terminus of the Georgia 
Railroad—upon a wagon drawn by six 
teen mules. To most of the rusties of 
that region a locomotive was a novel 
sight, and they gathered in a great crowd 
to witness its trial trip. The engineer 
saw a chance for a practical joke, and 
claiming that he must have help to get 


 _— 





COUSIN JOHN THRASHER, 


the machine started for the first time, 
persuaded a great number of young men 
to push. Their first efforts were of no 
avail, and the crowd began to jeer at the 
engineer. But he induced them to make 
a second trial, and just as they were put- 
ting forth their strength prodigiously, he 
turned on the steam, and sprang from 
under them, leaving a sprawling and 
dusty crowd to take his place as the butt 
of rustic raillery. 

This same year also witnessed the first 
sale of real estate by public auction, and 
one of those three town lots, bought then 
for an insignificant sum, has remained 
ever since in the hands of its original pur 
chaser. It stands at the very centre of 

| business, is covered by a block of brick 
| buildings, and simply by increase of value 
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now forms a snug fortune, giving a large 
annual yield to its owner. 

Speculation in real estate soon began, 
however, when it was seen that the pre- 
of John C. Calhoun, made years 
that Atlanta the 
tropolis of Georgia, was about to be veri- 
fied. 
were asked for property, and rents re- 
quired that were out of all proportion to 
value. 


diction 


before, would be me- 


Before many years fancy prices 


built some distance west 
of its present position, and money was in- 
that Then a shrewd 
land-owner gave the site of the present 


town would be 


vested in region, 


It was supposed at first that the | 


MAGAZINE. 


Union passenger station, which 


was accepted by the railroads 
bringing the centre of growth 
in the town over to that spot 
Thus money was lost and made 
but the city increased in popula 
tion, got rid of the criminal ele 
ment which had predominated 
in her earlier history, educated 
the country people, became en 
terprising, and in assuming the 
powers and legal privileges of a 
municipality, took to herself 
city-like ways and pride, and 
asserted herself to be the gate to 
the South, through which al] 
commerce and emigration from 
the Northwest must pass. 

The map of Atlanta shows a 
circular line representing the 
boundary, and having for its 
centre the railway station. The 
radius is one and a half miles 
Within this circle (and some 
what also outside of it) is an ar 
ray of streets so utterly irregular 
that you wonder how it was pos 
sible they ever could have been 
built up in that way. They go 
crooked where it would have 
been easier to go straight, show 
acute angles where a square cor 
ner could be made with less ef 
fort, and come to a sudden stop 
or run away into vacancy at the 
unexpected points. The 
explanation is ready, and re 
minds the Dutch 
paths which are said to have 
determined the pattern of lower 
New York. It must be remem 
bered that before the town ex 
isted the east-and-west road from 
Marietta to Decatur and beyond 
this point a road running 
north and south. They were such irreg 
ular rambling turnpikes as are charac 
teristic of this hilly region, and the vil 
lage extended itself along them without 
any attempt at straightening. Reckoning 
from the junction, as habitation spread, the 
road to Marietta naturally became Mari 
etta Street, while that leading in the op 
posite direction was soon called Decatur 
Street. Not far north of the village was 


most 


one of cow 


erossed at 


| an old justice-court ground (a State reser 


vation) known as the Peach-tree Court 
House. <A few miles southward stood a 
tavern, famous among all the teamsters 
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hrough Georgia as the White Hall. The 
roads leading north and 
ith thus became Peach-tree and White- 
ll streets: and in the case of the latter 
is told that the detour made by the 
iwe-driver in going about a bad mud 
‘le one winter is preserved by an elbow 


vo ere voked 


ithe street. The bend is there, certainly, 


RAILROAD DEPOT, ATLANTA 


but the evidence of the ‘‘ chuck-hole” has 
gone, or rather it is distributed through 
out a mile of bad paving. Then the three 
railway lines introduced new factors of 
discord, and finally the owners of the 
original half-dozen farms and land lots 
each laid out streets for himself entirely 
The result 
is a city in some parts easy, and in others 
very difficult, to get about in, and which, 
from a bird’s or balloonist’s point of view, 
must appear very confused. 

So, deriving her success from a multi- 
tude of business advantages, and from her 
favorable situation in point of geography 
and climate, Atlanta has waxed great and 
powerful, and, withal, very attractive. All| 
the evidences of busy life are around you, 
and only unless you are fresh from New 
York or Baltimore or. Chicago do you 
notice the provincial air. The telegraph 

Vor. LX.—No. 355.—3 


irrespective of his neighbor. 


little red 
box that carries the electric fire-alarm to 


pole at vour elbow bears the 


ever-ready steamers and ladder trucks 
the lamp-post serves as standard for the 
mail drop letter box: and a policeman in 
full uniform will assist you into a street 
car for any part of the city, if you need 
the help of the 


** force.” There are 


banks, and 
trade, «nd 
exchanges, 
the 
of ‘** modern 


boards of 
business 
and all 
the list 
conven 


rest of 


iences,”’ from artificial 
a Turkish bath or 
tem of telephonic communication. 


ice to a complete SVS 
Yet, 
however comfortable this is for the citi 
zen, it the 
zine writer and artist 


to the maga 
that it makes At 
lanta too much like a hundred other large 
towns with which we 
ed in the North, and 
peculiar, characteristic, and picturesque 


has drawback 


are all acquaint 


leaves less that is 


than perhaps exists in any other city in 
the South. 
Western town, since her newness and en 
terprise hardly affiliate her with Augusta, 
Savannah, Mobile, and the rest of the 
sleepy cotton markets, whose growth, if 
they have any, is imperceptible, and 
whose pulse beats with only a faint flutter 

Yet there are certain features that strike 
the stranger's eye. 
tall, straight 
through the 


She looks to me more like a 


On Monday you may 
negro girls marching 
street carrying enormous 


see 
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STREET 


bundles of 
ed clothes 
their heads; 
man with a great 
unpainted, and 


soil- 
upon 
of 


stack home - made, 


splint-bottomed chairs, out from among 


the white legs and rungs of which his 
black visage peers curiously; or urchins | 
like 


under baskets 


crowns. 


of flowers 
Troops. of 


poised 
little black boys, 
bare-footed, bare-headed, and ragged ‘‘ to 
a degree,” a certain 
ist is fond of expressing it, go about car- 


as 


rying bags in which they gather up rags | 
manner wholly different from the | 


in a 
New 
ners 
home 
ners, 


York chiffoniers. At certain cor- 
spun, and the most bucolic of man- 
waiting for some one to buy for a 
dollar, or even 
load of wood piled up on the centre of a 
home-made wagon so diminutive that two 
men could walk away with the whole af- 
fair, while a third carried the mule under 
his arm. 


mails from the North. The office closes 


its windows, although it is in the middle | 


of the day, and devotes itself to the task 


of distribution. Meanwhile a crowd ac- 


cumulate—mostly the rabble who get a | 


letter about once in four weeks, but mix- 


ed up of all sorts—and amuse themselves | 
by making remarks not always compli- | 


mentary to the rule of the office, or 


or a | 


English novel- | 


stand farmers in secant clothing of | 


half a dollar, the little | 


It is great fun, too, to go to the | 
post-office after the arrival of the noon | 


AUCTION, 


| stand patiently 
in line until the 
window opens. 

This delay in a 

post-office which supports the delivery 
| system looks like a ‘relic’; but every 
body has time enough in Georgia. 

On certain days you will hear the beat 
ing of triangles, and have your attention 
| attracted to the red flag of the curb-stone 
| auctioneer, whose volubility will be heard 
above the din of traffic. These out-of-door 
auctions are always amusing, and the 
crowd of negroes, ‘‘ poor whites,” and 
loungers that they gather afford an inter 
| esting study to the lover of physiognomy. 
It is like a bit of the Bowery or Chatham 
| Street turned out of doors: but the arti 
|cles sold are more miscellaneous and 
wretched. You may buy worn-out stoves 
jand tables, second-hand bacon, muddy 

croquet sets, rubber hose of one kind and 
cotton hose of quite another, canary-birds, 
| hat racks, baby carriages, old fruit jars, 
clothing, bath tubs, straw sun - bonnets 
and hats, squirrel cages, carpets, books, 
| bedelothes made ‘‘ befoh de wah,” sweet 
oil, saws, crockery, iron garden settees, 
ice-cream freezers, saddles, window-sashes 
—everything out of time and miserable, 
from a pair of snuffers to a horse and 
wagon alive and harnessed. 

As yet Atlanta has no market-house: 
| but it is proposed to build one at an early 
| day, which shall be supported upon arch- 
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s over the railway tracks between W hite- 
ill and Broad streets. This would util- 
e (and handsomely too) a waste space ; 
it if a locomotive should explode its 
oiler under there, wouldn't the rise in 
eadstutfs be so sudden as to disturb the 
iarket? 

Another event of the traveller's life in 
\tlanta, which may or may not be amus- 
ng, is his contact with the brush fiend. 


This imp, or rather this species of imp, for 
there are many individuals, finds its home 


t the hotel, and there lies in wait for the | 


inwary tourist, as the spider crouches in 
quiet anticipation of its muscine meal. 
You enter the door and walk half way 
across the marble floor, when you feel a 
gentle stroke upon your shoulders, and 
turn your head to see an uplifted whisk in 
the hand of a darky, who grins in a con- 
ciliatory manner. But you harden your 


heart, proceed to the register, and lend | 


your autograph in support of the emi- 
nent respectability of the house to which 
that much-blotted book is supposed to tes- 
tify. The flourish is not yet from under 


your pen, when your modest hand-bag is | 


seized, and down comes a broom upon 
your coat tail. A look fails to arrest 
the brush, and you flee. At the foot of 
the stairway is a shadowy corner. You 
are unsuspicious, not having yet learned 
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to give it a wide berth. Just as your foot 
is upon the first stair, out leaps a whisk 
broom and begins upon you. Now you 
must shout your menaces in language 
strong if you would be saved. Escaped 
this, you meet a fiend at the first land 
ing. You watch him firmly grasping a 
brush as you appraach, but you are 
ready. Fixing upon him your eagle eye, 
you say, ** Lift that whisk-broom but one 
inch, and I pitch you down stairs!” You 
turn your head as you go past, and never 
relax the deadly gleam of your eye until 
he is far behind. Finally you reach your 
room, and the porter opens the door, sets 


|down your baggage, raises the curtains. 


glances at the toilet arrangements, and 
being satisfied, civilly retires to the door, 
hesitates, seems to be trying to remember 
something, and softly asks, ‘‘ Would you 

you like to have your coat—” while 
out of his pocket steals the handle of a 
broom. The heavy match-box is nearest, 
and it flies, while you look for the iron 
poker with one hand and feel for your 
pistol with the other. But the imp is 
used to this, and has prudently vanished. 


| You bolt the door, and find yourself in 


possession of the field; but he is the real 
victor, and until you either maim him for 
life or pay generous tribute of dimes, the 
brush fiend will torment, and the spirit 
of whisk-brooms refuse to be laid. 

Atlanta has been a military post for 
United States troops for many years, and 
the McPherson Barracks, in the north- 
western edge of the city, is one of the 
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points of for a The | 
offi 


cers’ quarters, surrounded by neat gar- 


interest stranger. 
Barracks are commodious, and the 


dens and hidden in masses of honeysuckle 


and wistaria, form attractive homes. <A 
of regiments has held them, 
and they have bewailed when orders came 
sending them to the frontier, trans 
ferring their post to some fever-haunted 
garrison on the sea-coast. At present the 
Fifth Artillery are stationed here, and 
making themselves agreeable to the citi- 
zens, who find the presence of the garri- 
son pleasant as well as profitable. From 
the Barracks, which are upon high ground, 
a wide and enchanting landscape spreads 
northward before the eye, terminating in 


succession 


or 


the pale outlines of Tennessee mountains, 
where Lookout, Mission 
Chickamauga, and Chattanooga recall 
such exciting memories. Near by towers 
the lofty double peak of Kenesaw Mount- 
ain, scene of the most severe fighting of 
the whole Atlanta campaign; and my 
companion, captain of a Confederate bat- 
tery, has a bloody incident to tell of each 
landmark as he guides my eye over the 
wide expanse of this vast field of battle. 


Ridge, Resaca, 


MAGAZINE. 
Imagination alone must fill t] 
distance with the action whic 
his stories relate: but as he ex 
plains the method of advanc 
the successive retreats and con 
quests by which the lines of at 
tack were narrowed more and 
more upon the beleaguered city, 
the evidences of war becony 
more apparent, and we ean bring 
the remains of hostile operations 
actually before the eye, helping 
the fancy to picture the stirrins 
scenes. Down there in the va 
ley stretches a long, low, irregy 
lar embankment, not yet ove 
grown with grass. That is the 
inner line of intrenchment which 
surrounded the city. Beyond it, 
appearing now and then in the 
second growth of woods, here lost 
in a valley, there enlarging into a 
fort upon a commanding hill-top, 
is an outer line, and all about are 
scattered the little piles of earth 
thrown up at the rifle-pits, and 
the half-filled trenches which the 
pickets dug to protect themselves 
from sharp-shooters and _ stray 
cannon-shot. Georgia seems to 
have little desire to hide her sears 
The red soil upturned by the soldier's spade 
contains no dormant seeds, and takes so 
slowly to a new planting that for fifteen 
years compassionate Nature has tried in 
vain to hide these marks of Mars under 
her mantle of herbage and wild shrub 
bery. Everywhere as you ride out 
Atlanta you cross cordon after cordon of 
earth - works, pass through woods torn 
with round shot, where shells cut long 
pathways, and wander across fields sown 
with the leaden seed. 

Gradually the city is extending itself 
beyond these red lines of embankments, 
and in twenty years their scant remains 
will become curiosities to the traveller. 
In the rural districts, however, they bid 
fair to last a very long time. Five or six 
miles out on the Peach-tree Road, for ex 
ample, is a fort crowning a hill, whos 
lines and angles and full height are as 
well preserved to-day as though the work 
was thrown up only yesterday. It saw 
no fighting, however. The tide of war 
swept by without coming under the range 
of its guns, and its symmetrical outlines 
were never trampled beneath the feet of a 
storming column. 


of 
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est garden, where an old lady was busy 
among her thorny pets. We stopped and 
talked with her a few moments. She told 
us she had one hundred and twenty-five 
kinds there, but that her rose garden now 
was nothing compared with its splendor 


ae 
nb ae 


en On the other hand, some of the 

in fields of the fiercest battles leave 

ler little to show of the strife and 

ib carnage once enacted over their sunny , 

of slopes. To the stranger's eye the city 

of itself presents few marks of that tide of THE BUSINESS CENTRE OF ATLANTA. 

rm war which crept up to it, and finally 

ng surged so destructively across its whole | before the war. ‘‘ We had to leave dur- 

vn area. There are ruins in the suburbs of | ing the siege,” she said; ‘‘ the cannonad- 
what were once stately mansions, that | ing ruined the house, and the soldiers 

elf have never been rebuilt, and you see | and all just spoiled my beautiful flower 

ts, scattered about the lonely stone chim-| beds. I had a rare lily that was given to 

ns neys that stand as monuments of a fire- | me by the royal gardener at Berlin, and 

P side forsaken, and a roof-tree long ago | that was killed; and I do believe, when I 

rid thrown down or burned away. The city | got back, of all the dreadful ruin, the loss 

six itself has been rebuilt, and the houses | of that flower hurt me the most.” 

‘x that survived the shelling are already be It was in 1865 that the citizens and 

SK coming dignified with historical interest. | merchants came back to their desolate 

as Usually it is some very insignificant inci- | homes. Only one building, of all the 

rk dent which preserves the recollection of | commercial part of the town, had sur 

UN the conflict in particular places. Atlanta | vived the flames. Business had to be 

‘ar is a region of roses. A lover of them | built up from the very foundation again, 

ge never tires of peeping over the fences and | and the energy with which this task was 

1es pausing before the conservatories in this | attempted shows the strong faith Atlanta 

fa early May season, so rich in the superb | men feel in their lively town. One of 


blossoms. One day we came to a mod- | the first to return was the present presi- 
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dent of the Board of Trade. He secured 
a cellar under the sole remaining build- 
ing (on Alabama Street), paying $150 a 
month for its use, and began the produce 
and groceries trade, increasing his in- 
come by renting ground privileges of a 
few feet square on his sidewalk at $20 a 
month each. Soon the owner of a cor- 
ner lot on Whitehall Street built a brick 
As 
soon as these were ready, our merchant 
and another moved in, 


building containing two store-rooms. 


paying $3000 a year 
rent each, and giving 
half of it in advance, 
in order to aid the pro 
prietor to go on with 

(The 


for 


his construction. 
accommodations 


WASHINGTON STREET, ATLANTA. 


which that $6000 a year was paid now rent | 


for 81500.) 


personal labor, the ruins were replaced by 
substantial business edifices, new hotels 
of magnificent proportions were erected, 
churehes more lofty in gable and spire 
arose upon the sites of those destroyed, and 
the vacant streets were refilled with people. 


tributary to her a wide range of country. 
She handles a large portion of all the grain 
of Tennessee and Kentucky, besides much 
from the Upper Mississippi Valley. Much 
of the flour of the Northwestern mills 
comes into her warehouses, and thence 
finds its way southward and eastward. 


Thus by mutual help and en- | 
terprise, together with a vast amount of | 


The same is true of the canned meats of 
Chicago, St. Louis, and Cincinnati packing 


| houses: this is a very important item of 


her wholesale business. The provision 
men naturally were the first to obtain foot 
hold in the new town. After them can 
the dry-goods people. Most of them lx 
gan in a very modest way—brought their 
goods tied up in a blanket almost—yet 
now the jobbing trade in dry-goods alone 
amounts to some millions of dollars an 
nually. No tobacco can be grown in the 
vicinity of Atlanta, hence she is without 
tobacco factories; but she used to handle 
an enormous quantity of it, and there are 
half a dozen firms who deal wholly in it 
now. It was found that Atlanta’s dry, 
equable climate, consequent upon her great 
altitude, made this point the safest place 
to keep stores of the grateful 
plant: it would not mould, as 
it is liable to do in a damp at 
mosphere. A few years ago 
the revenue regulations were 
not as effective as at present. 
The practice of stencil-plating 
packages of tobacco atforded 
easy means of evading the 
payment of duty, and great 
warehouses here were stored 
with ‘‘ blockade” tobacco, from 
which Uncle Sam had derived 
very little, if any, pocket 
money. Enormous profits ac 
crued, but the introduction of 
the stamp system put a stop to 
this, though Atlanta was left a 
very large legitimate business 
in storing and selling tobacco 
at wholesale. 

Another source of prosperi 
ty tothe city iscotton. The ‘‘ cotton belt” 
of Georgia is a strip of country between 
here and Augusta. Years ago the land 
became exhausted, and the cultivation 
of cotton came to be of small account. 
Then followed the discovery of the guano 
islands of Peru, and the subsequent in 
vention of artificial fertilizers having 


| similar qualities to the natural manure. 
Atlanta became at once the distributing | These superphosphates are manufactured 
point for Western products, and now finds | 


mainly in Boston, and cost the farmer 
about forty dollars a ton. It was proved 
that by their use the worn-out cotton belt 
could be made to produce as bountiful 
crops in a series of five years as the Mis- 
sissippi bottoms did; and, moreover, that 
cotton could be raised as far north as the 
foot of the Tennessee mountains. At- 
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lanta, therefore, has come to be 
not only a great dépot of supply 
for this guano, furnishing its vi- 
cinage a hundred thousand tons 
a year, but also the entrepét of 
all the cotton produced within a circle of 

nearly two hundred miles. This cotton | 
is bought mainly for foreign export, and | 
is shipped under through bills of lading | 
to foreign ports, thus dodging the factors | 
at New York, Savannah, and other coast 
cities. The business is not done on com- 
mission, but by buying and selling on a 
margin of profit. 


There are other extensive business in- | 


terests. Iron is mined near by. and ex- 
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new ‘‘ boulevard” on the eastern edge. 
This broad, well-formed driveway fol- 
lows the crest of one of the many ridges 
into which the surface of the country is 
cut up, and the solid squares of the city’s 


| business houses, the lofty proportions of 


her great hostel ries, the scores of spires of 


| her handsome churches and school-houses, 


} 


tensive foundries and rolling-mills man- | 


ufacture it. Great crops of corn and 
grain are raised throughout the central 
part of the State, which find their way 
into Atlanta distilleries, while her wine- 
merchants are many and rich. She can 
make the best of brick, and has a whole 
mountain of solid granite close by, with 


mercial advantage, namely, a railway to 
the coal regions of Alabama. Now her 
coal is largely supplied from ex-Governor 
Brown’s mines in the extreme northwest- 
ern corner of the State. 

Looking away from the city, Barracks 
Hill furnishes a good vantage-point, as I 
have already hinted; but to view the town 


and the charming, foliage-hidden avenues 
of her dwelling-places and suburbs—all 
appear to the best advantage. No one 
will deny that she is attractive. 

Just at the northern extremity of the 
boulevard is a pretty little vale, upon 
which some slight cultivation has been 
attempted, mineral waters having been 
discovered bubbling out of the bank a 
few years ago. The name Ponce de Leon 


| Spring was at once given to it, and the 
other building material accessible and | 
cheap. She sighs for only one more com- | 
| drive. The horse-cars run out there along 


itself, let me commend a ride along the | 


spot has become a pleasure resort, always 
visited in the course of an afternoon’s 


a wonderful tramway, laid through a se- 
ries of cuts and over a long trestle-work, 
like a steam railroad. The waters have 
a sulphurous, nasty taste, and therefore 
it is quite likely that they’ possess some 
at least of the medicinal properties as- 


| cribed to them. But I fancy the bracing 


violet-scented air, the tramping about un- 
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der the trees, and the vigorous bowling | 
over of ten-pins have more efficacy in ac- | 
complishing cures. | The head waters of the Oemulgee anid 
On the outer side of the boulevard, as | several minor streams spring within he: 
it follows the circle of the city boundary | very boundary, and flow both east and 
eastward and southward, runs a strip of | west tothe Atlantic and tothe Gulf. Hy 
tangled woodland, where two or three lit- | drainage is therefore excellent. Men and 
tle streams meander in shadow and negli- | women do die there—no denying it; bu 
gence. The ground is rough, and the au- | epidemics are unheard of, and the localit, 
thorities propose to take advantage of all | is an island of health in the treacherou 
this prettiness by annexing the vale and | yellow-fever climate of its region. It 
forming it into a park. It is certainly to | all Dei gratia, however. No sanitar 
be hoped that the scheme will be carried | 


while in winter the southern latitud 
preserve her from long or severe co] 


measures worthy of mention have eve) 
been effected, or even tried; yet Atlant: 
is by no means a dirty city. 

| From a consideration of her healthful 
| ness we turn by antithesis to Oakland 
ithe most artistic and beautifully cared 
for cemetery south of the oak groves 
| It shows a marked contrast to the de 
| cay and complete neglect of grave-yards 
prevailing in all the rural towns. Her 
lie some thousands of dead Confederate 
soldiers, and a plain but enduring mon 
ument watches over the graves. At this 
grateful season the cemetery becomes a 
garden of flowers, and is worth being 
seen for these alone. Here too, as else 
where in Atlanta, the number and per 
fect growth of the hedges are very no 
ticeable; but that finest of all Georgia’s 
hedge plants, the historic holly, is not 
often seen, though abundant in a wild 
state in all the hilly regions of this part 
of Georgia. 

Public buildings in Atlanta are not im 
posing. The United States is just finish 
ing a custom-house, court-room, and post 
office in the shape of an attractive struc 

| ture of brick and granite, modelled in a 
| manner happily different from the ordi 
| nary government architecture. The State 
| house of Georgia is a square, business 
out. Atlanta has no park at all at pres- | looking building on a prominent street, 
ent, excepting the grounds about the City | having as unofficial an air as any ware 
Hall. house, and almost as roughly furnished 
This is less to be deplored here, how-| within. The Court-house and City Hall 
ever, than in any other town you could | form a large square building, surmount 
find in theecountry, perhaps. One doesn’t | ed by an accumulation of cupolas, remind 
appreciate how healthful is the position of | ing one of the touching ballad of ‘‘ Ka 
this favored spot until he studies it. At- | foozalum,” where the hero appears as a 
lanta stands upon an outmost spur of the | ‘‘ gentleman in three old tiles.” The site 
Blue Ridge, eleven hundred feet above the | is high and beautiful], and will before long 
sea—an altitude equalled by no other city | be adorned by an ornamental building for 
of her size in the United States. Her cli- | public purposes. 
mate is equable and pleasant. ‘‘ The nine- A noted trial for homicide was in prog 
ties,’ with which New-Yorkers and Phil- | ress, and I went in to witness the pro 
adelphians are so familiar, are an almost | ceedings. The court-room was crowded 
unexplored region to Atlanta’s mercury, | to repletion with men, half of whom were 


‘“T AM A GEORGIAN !”—[SFE PAGE 42. ] 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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smoking, though all had their 
hats off except an officer or two. 
The prisoner was in a happy 
mood, perhaps following Mark 
Tapley’s rule as to jollity under 
creditable circumstances. The 
lawyers and jury and every- 
body else were mixed up in the most pic- 
turesque style, and the judge’s bench had 
been seized upon as a good point of view 
by a dozen or more eager spectators. 
Notwithstanding these seemingly unfa- 
vorable conditions, good order was pre- 


served. It was a good place to study | 


faces. The audience was just such a 





THE CITY OF ATLANTA. 


SHERMANTOWN, 


throng as naturally would gather at a 
murder trial in the provinces. No city 
man or person of delicacy did more than 
glance in out of momentary curiosity, 
unless he had a direct part in the pro- 
ceedings. It was interesting to watch 
these farmers and roughs, the consump- 
| tion of unlimited quantities of tobacco in 
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‘“THERE’S MUSIC IN THE AIR,” 


every shape forming a bond of union 
[ fancied an indefinable air 


hung over the assemblage which would 


among them. 


not pervade a Northern crowd of similar 
Each 
‘ 


one of these gaunt-limbed, high-cheeked, 


character, or want of character. 


swarthy loungers seemed to say: ‘1 may 


be poor, ignorant, diseased, and beyermin- 
ed, may have come here in a two-wheeled 
cart with a mule in a rope harness, and 
sat on the bottom because I was too lazy 
to arrange a seat: no doubt I’m an utter- 
but, Sir, [am a 
There have been persons in 


ly useless Corn-cracker 


Ge orgian Fr’ 


the halls of Parliament and on the floor | 


of Congress who have attempted to assert 
themselves Englishmen and Americans, 
with the intent to be impressive in their 
patriotism, but I am perfectly sure none 
of them ever really did make the assever- 
ation half so strong as do these butternut- 
dyed Crackers by a single glance of the 


black eyes and a single toss of the shaggy | 


head. Well, to be a Georgian is some 
thing ; otherwise these fellows would be 
hard put to it to define their position in 
the economy of nature. 

Atlanta boasts, undoubtedly upon a 
firm basis of facts, that she offers the best 


educational privileges to her citizens of 


| colleges, two 


| volumes, has chess-rooms 


any community, large or small, south of 
‘the line.” Unless Richmond, Virginia, 
be excepted, this is true. Atlanta has a 
complete system of graded and_ high 
and they fully attended. 
Then there are two or three commercial 


schools, are 


‘* universities” for colored 
pupils who desire more than a common 
school education, two medical colleges 
and an instructive display of the geolog 
ical and agricultural resources of the 
State at the State-house. The Library of 
Atlanta is peculiarly Southern in its asso 
ciations. Around the walls of its hand 
some hall on Marietta Street are hung 
portraits and engravings of Confederate 
leaders, some in the gray uniform of the 
defeated ‘‘eause,” and some in the flow 
ing robes with which painters love to en 
shroud their statesmen. Swords and ban 
ners and maps and other relics of war are 
profusely displayed. The Library is self 
supporting, contains some thousands of 
well-selected and, what is more, well-read 


and reading 


| rooms attached, and is a matter of just 


pride and comfort to the town. 

A feature of the city to which no well 
ordered resident will be likely to direct a 
stranger’s attention is ‘* Shermantown” 
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nse negro settlement in the heart of an 

herwise attractive portion of the place. 

ie women ‘‘take in washin’,” and the 

ales, as far as our observation taught 

s, devote their time to the lordly occupa- 

tion of sunning themselves. When Gen- | 

al Sherman occupied Atlanta, it is said, 
sarracks were located here; hence the 
name, 

After dinner I take a cigar and saunter 
uit. The streets are very quiet. People 
have hardly risen from their evening 
meal; and as I walk on out Peach-tree 
Street, and the moon rises proof-bright 
toward the starry zenith, it is not easy to 
realize that Iam in the midst of forty thou- 
sands of busy men and women. Beautiful | 
homes, varied, tasteful. sometimes grand | 
in exterior appearance, luxurious in inte- 
rior appointments, stand thickly on either 
side, embowered in trees and surrounded 
by hedges and lawns, thickets of shrub- 
bery, and parterres of flowers. Between 
the sidewalk and the hard but unpaved | 
roadway stand lines of venerable shade 
trees, through whose dense foliage the 
moonbeams struggle in uncertain man- 
ner, and sketch a flickering mosaic of 
light and shadow across the path. 

Attracted by music down a dark alley- 
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random. collection of huts forming a| way, I find five laborers, each black as 


the deuce of spades, sitting upon a circle 
of battered stools and soap boxes, and 
forming a ‘‘string” band, despite the in 


| consistency ofa cornet. The whole neigh 
| borhood is crowded with happy darkies, 


and though the music is good, I choose 
the enchantment of distance. Not far 
away I strike another little circle of freed 
men, and discover that a guitar and a 
banjo are the attractions. On a vacant 
lot near the railway station a vender of 
patent medicine has set up a rough plat 
form, and hung about it some flaring par 
affine lamps. Two negroes—genuine ne 
groes, but corked in addition to make 
themselves blacker !—dressed in the regu 
lation burlesque style familiar to us in 
the minstrel shows at the North, are dan 
cing jigs, reciting conundrums, and bang 
ing banjo, bones, and tambourine to the 
amusement of two or three hundred de 
lighted darkies. 

Ten o'clock arrives, and with many 
another lounger I saunter down to the 
station to see the trains from the north 
and east come in. Then the lights of 
the station are extinguished. Even the 
‘* Raven” who croaks his dismal forebod- 
ings of fatality, and sells accident policies 
to travellers. has disappeared. 





“THE RAVEN.” 
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pes position of Palestine on the map 
of the world has fitted it and its suc- 
cessive peoples for a remarkable place in 


history. Here is a little country, with 
only eight thousand square miles, or two 
thousand less than our State of Vermont, 
which, if we measure it by the scope of its 
history, the remote antiquity of its liter- 
ature, and the great forces it has started 


into irresistible movement, we must place | 


among the foremost in the ancient family 
of nations. It is practically the meeting 
Africa, Asia, 
If Belgium is the 


place of three continents 
and Europe. 


* The Land 
Tuomson, D.D. 


and the Book, By Witttam M 


‘ cock- | 


ARBOR COVERED WITH A GOURD. 


pit of Europe,” where many of the chief 
battles of modern times have been fought, 
Palestine holds the same relation to th: 
ancient world. Her plain of, Esdraelon 
has been the battle-ground of nations and 
civilizations from Abraham's day to Na 
poleon Bonaparte’s. This little countr) 
was the pathway of the nations on land 
while on the sea it was her Phoenicia 
which planted colonies all around the 
shores of the Mediterranean, created Car 
thage, rival of Rome, and dared to send 
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her ships as far north as Britain. There 
is something, too, akin to magnetism in 
this wonderful little land. It gave a cer- 
tain measure of historical importance, 
and, indeed, of immortality, to every peo- 


ple and land it touched. Take from our 
knowledge of Egyptian history all we 
have learned from the Mosaic narrative, 
and there will be a marvellous diminution 
of the fund. It is only where Assyria in 








16 


an early day came into relations with 
Syria that we get something of a definite 
knowledge of that great Oriental power. 
We find Rawlinson, in his Five Monarch- 
ves, and Wilkinson, in his Manners and 
Customs of the Egyptians, constantly ap- 
pealing to and leaning on the Scripture 
history, in order to treat the subject in 
hand in consecutive form. It is Pales- 
tine that brings all great ancient countries | 
within our vision. It is our best telescope 
for a view of the remote past. We read 
the fortunes of other peoples through her. 
Of right she did not possess the Greek lan- 
guage. It was foisted upon her through 
Alexander's conquest, and yet so careful: ' 
ly did she learn the new tongue that it 
became the receptacle for the new faith 
from Him of Nazareth, and the medium | 
of its communication to the 
shores men. Palestine long 
resisted Rome, and finally suffered de- 
struction through Titus. Her acres and 
faith were bartered like a piece of mer- 
chandise, and were, in turn, owned by 
Canaanite, Jew, Assyrian, Greek, Syrian, 
Maccabzean, and Roman. But in three 
centuries we find Bethlehem supplanting 
tome. Christianity held the sceptre on 
the Seven Hills, and paganism became a 
thing of the country village, or pagus. 
This historical importance of Palestine | 
does not come within the purpose of Dr. 
Thomson. While he admits this fact, and | 
could have drawn upon his rich experience | 
in the country for abundant illustration, 
he has aimed to show that the country of 
which he writes, though now in wretched | 


remotest 


known to 


decline, and broken up many a score of | or gardener is often compelled to con 


times by the ploughshare of war, can still 
tell the story of its own varied fortunes. 
He goes farther than this, and proves that 
the people who live in the country, and 
the very surface of the land itself, with 
the vegetation and animals that exist now, 
are all witnesses to the exactness and au- 
thenticity of the Biblical narrative. The | 
Bible, then, has taken the coloring of the | 
country itself. No other country could 

have produced it. A stranger drifted 

ashore at Jaffa, and never inquiring what 

country he was in, could see from the | 
people and their daily life, and from the 

fields, and houses of the poor, and hum- | 
ble labors of the husbandman, that 
was in the country of the Bible. 

first edition of Dr. Thomson’s work, in | 
two volumes, is now to give plage to a| 
larger one, in three volumes, which ad- | 


he | 
The 


| der doubly 


| fruitful. 
| not cease with getting the water upon 


| tinues to do so until all are watered. 
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heres to the same fundamental thoug 
but is essentially a new work. It reverses 
the itinerary of the former edition, and 
begins with the south country, traverses 
the entire hill country of Judzea, and co 
cludes with Jerusalem and the environs 
In our examination of the volumes 
shall make liberal use of the author's own 
language. 

With Jaffa as a starting-point, one of 
the first things we observe is the system of 
irrigation. The use of the water-whee] is 
constant in Egypt, but it was one of the 
inducements which Moses held out to the 
Israelites, that if patient and earnest in 
their journey, they would not need the 
water-wheel in their new home: ‘* For the 
land whither thou goest in to possess it is 
not as the land of Egypt, from whence ve 
came out, where thou sowedst thy seed, 
and wateredst it with thy foot, as a gar 
den of herbs.” Nothing could be mor 
laborious and tedious than the plying of 
the little Egyptian water-wheel by the 
feet. If the whole of the promised land 


| had to be irrigated by such a process, it 


would require a nation of slaves like the 


| Hebrews, and task-masters like the Egyp- 


tians, to make it succeed. The Hebrews 


| had learned by bitter experience what it 


was to water with the foot, and this would 
add great force to the allusion, and ren 
precious the goodly land 
which drank of the rain of heaven, and 
required no such drudgery to make it 
But the labor of the feet does 
the surface of the ground. The farmer 
duct the water about from plant to plant 
and furrow to furrow by his feet alone. 


| When one place is sufficiently saturated, 
| he pushes aside the soil between it and 


the next furrow with his foot, and con 
He 
is thus sometimes knee-deep in mud, and 
many diseases are generated by this slay 
ish work. But the people of Palestine, 
while they do not use the little wheel 
worked only by the feet, make use of the 
large and clumsy Persian water-wheel 
Hundreds of these are to be seen in the 
Jaffa region, and to them must be attrib 


| uted largely the delicious fruit of the gar 


dens and orchards. Simple in construc 
tion, cheap, quickly made, soon repaired, 
easily worked, they raise an immense 
quantity of water. Many efforts have 
been made to introduce pumps, but they 








ays fail, and get out of repair; and as 
re is no one able to mend them, they 
‘ thrown aside, and the gardener re- 
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ber of these buckets depend of course 


upon the depth of the well, for the buck 
ets are fastened on the hawser about two 
feet apart. 


The depth of wells in Jatfa 


rs ns to his né’urah. A clumsy cog- 
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ant OLD WATER-WHEEL 
ne 
ed, : : 
me wheel, fitted to an upright post, is made 
ae to revolve horizontally by a camel at 
He tached to a sweep; this turns a similar 
al one perpendicularly placed at the end of 
wa a heavy beam, which has a large wide 
ae drum built upon it directly over the mouth | 
ne of the well. Over this drum revolve two | 
the rough hawsers, or thick ropes, made of | 
om twigs and branches twisted together, and | 
the ipon them are fastened small jars or 
ab wooden buckets. One side descends while 
i the other rises, carrying the small buck- | 
7” ets with them, these descending empty, 
eq those ascending full, and as they pass | 
ag over the top they discharge into a trough | 
tie which conveys the water to the cistern. | 


soy The length of these hawsers and the num- 








AT HAMATH. 


varies from ten to forty feet. If the 


| mule or camel turns the wheel rapidly 


he 


two gallons of 


bucket with 
about water will be car 
ried over the top of it and discharged into 


which rarely does—a 


the trough every second, and it must be a 
good pump that will steadily do as much. 
The hawser is made of twigs. generally of 
myrtle, not merely because it is cheap 
and easily plaited by the gardener him 
self, but its extreme 
prevents it from slipping round on the 


because roughness 
wheel, as an ordinary rope would do, and 
thus fail to carry up the loaded buckets. 

There are other kinds of water-wheels 
in use. The shadif, so conspicuous on 
the Nile, is nowhere to be seen in Pales- 
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tine, but the well-sweep and bucket are 


used in many places. 

Another method is common in Philistia. 
A large buffalo-skin is so attached to cords 
that, when let down into the well, it opens, 
and is instantly filled, and being drawn 
up, it closes so as to retain the water. The 
rope by which it is hoisted to the top 
works over a wheel, and is drawn by 
oxen, mules, or camels, that walk directly 
from the well to the length of the rope, 
and then return, only to repeat the oper- 
ation, until a sufficient quantity of water 
is raised. This also is a very successful 
mode of drawing water. 

The wheel and bucket, of different sorts 
and sizes, are much used where the water 
is near the surface, and 


also along rap- 
id rivers. For shallow 


wells, merely a 
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wheel is used, whose diameter equals the 
desired elevation of the water. The rim 
of this wheel is large, hollow, and divided 
into compartments answering the place 
of buckets. A hole near the top of each 
bucket allows it to fill, as that part of the 
rim, in revolving, dips under the water. 
This, of course, will be discharged into the 
trough when the bucket begins to descend, 
and thus a constant succession of streams 
falls into the cistern. The wheel itself is 
turned by oxen or mules. 

This system of wheels is seen on a grand 
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scale at Hums, Hamath, and all along t 
Orontes. The wheels there are of eno) 
mous size. The diameter of some of those 
at Hamath is eighty or ninety feet. Small 
paddles are attached to the rim, and tly 
stream is turned upon them by a low dam 
with sufficient force to carry the hug 
wheel around with all its load of ascend 
ing buckets. There is, perhaps, no | 
draulic machinery in the world by which 
so much water is raised to so great an « 
evation at so small an expense. Neither 
is there any so picturesque or musica 
These wheels, with their enormous loads, 
slowly revolve on their groaning axles 
all day and all night, each one singing a 


GATE, JAFFA, 


different tune, with every imaginable va 
riation of tone—sobs, sighs, shrieks, and 
groans, loud, louder, loudest, down to 
the bottom of the gamut—a concert whol 
ly unique, and half infernal in the night 
which, heard once, will never be forgotten 

In 1834 Dr. Thomson resided for sever 
al months in Jaffa, and, to pass away the 
time, frequently came out in the after 
noon ‘‘to the gate through the city, and 
prepared his seat in the street.” There the 
governor, the cadi, and the elders of the 
people assembled daily, ‘‘ in a void place,” 
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id held an extemporaneous divan, 

it which affairs of every kind were 
discussed and settled with the least 
ceremony. But recently 

from America, Dr. Thomson was 
creatly amused with this novel 
open-air court, conducted amidst 

the din, confusion, and uproar of a 
thronged gateway—men, women, 

and children jostling each other, 
horses prancing, camels growling, 
donkeys braying, as they passed in 

and out of the gate; but nothing could 
interrupt the proceedings, or disturb the 
judicial gravity of the court. The scene, 
with all its surroundings, was wholly 
Oriental, and withal had about it an air 
of remote Scriptural antiquity which ren- 
dered it doubly interesting. 

The Biblical descriptions of pottery are | 
singularly applicative to the present pro- | 
cess of manufacture. Now, in this nine 
teenth century, the potter sits at his frame 
and turns the wheel with his foot. Or, 
as we read in the Apocrypha: *‘So doth 
the potter, sitting at his work and turn- | 
ing the wheel about with his feet: he | 
fashioneth the clay with his arm.” The 
potter had a heap of the prepared clay | 
near him, and a pot of water by his side. 
Taking a lump in his hand, he placed it 
on the top of the wheel, which revolves | 
horizontally, and smoothed it into a low 
cone, like the upper end of a sugar-loaf; 
then thrusting his thumb into the top of 
it, he opened a hole down through the | 
centre, and this he constantly widened by 
pressing the edges of the revolving cone | 

Vo. LX.—No. 355.—4 


possible 


DAMASCUS GATE, JERUSALEM, 


between his hands. As it enlarged and 
became thinner, he gave it whatever shape 
he pleased, with the utmost ease and ex- 
pedition: 

It is evident, from numerous expres- 


| sions in the Bible, that the potter’s vessel 


was the synonym of utter fragility; and 
to say, as David does, that Zion’s King 
would dash his enemies in pieces like a 
potter’s vessel, was to threaten with ruin- 
ous and remediless destruction. 

We 


stone - ware 


who are accustomed 


of 


to strong 


considerable value can 


scarcely appreciate some of these Bibli- 
cal references, but for Palestine they are 
still as appropriate and forcible as ever. 
Arab jars are so thin and frail that they 
are literally dashed to shivers by the 


slightest stroke. Water jars are often 
broken by merely putting them down 
upon the floor; and the servant frequent- 
ly returns from the fountain 
handed, having had all his jars smashed 
to atoms by some irregular behavior of 
the donkey. 

The steam-plough has not yet reached 


empty- 
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Palestine. To witness the primitive meth 


od of separating the grain from the husk, 
one would suppose himself living far back 
Yusef the Moslem 
gets at the kernel in precisely the same 


in the primitive days 


| country. 
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Every agricultural village a 
town in the land has them, and many 
them are more ancient than the pla 
whose inhabitants now use them. Thi 
have been just where they are, and 
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THE POTTER 


fashion as did Abraham the patriarch. 
Some very interesting incidents of Bibli- 
cal history are connected with this pecul- 
iar agricultural custom. 

The common mode of threshing is with 


the ordinary mowrej, which is drawn over | 


the 
the 
self is ground 


floor by a yoke of oxen, until not only 
grain is shelled out, but the straw it- 
into chaff. 
this operation, bits of rough lava are fast- 
ened into the bottom of the mowrej, and 
It is 
rare sport for children to get out to the 
baidar, as the floor is called, and ride 
round upon the mowrej. 


the driver sits or stands upon it. 


Yebna 
elsewhere, have, perhaps, changed 
less than almost anything else in the 


These floors, which one sees at 
and 


AND 


THE WHEEL, 


actly as they were, from a period ‘‘ to 
which the memory of man runneth not 
to the contrary.” In very many cases 
the topographical conditions of the sites 


| necessarily decided the place of the thresh 


ing-floors. It must be an unoccupied spot 


| near the outside of the village, in a plac 
| exposed to the prevailing wind, and su 


To facilitate | 





ficiently large for one or more of thes 
floors. Generally there are several in 
the same vicinity. 

The construction of the floors is ver) 
simple. <A circular space, from thirty to 
fifty feet in diameter, is made level, if not 
naturally so, and the ground is smoothed 
off and beaten solid, that the earth may 
not mingle with the grain in threshing 
In time the floors, especially on thi 





with a tough, 


covered 


yuuntains, are 
rd sward, the prettiest, and often the | 
ly, green plots about the village; and 
ere the traveller delights to pitch his | 
nt. Daniel calls them summer thresh 

floors, and this is the most appropri 
name for them, since they are only 
The en 
re harvest is brought to them. and there | 


1 


ireshed and winnowed;: and the 


sed in that season of the year. 


( spective places. 


SUMMER 


and from thence on to the next harvest 
the floors are entirely deserted; but when 
occupied, and the threshing in full opera- 
tion, the scene is both picturesque and 
eminently Oriental. 

The Egyptian mowrej is quite different 


from this, having rollers which revolve | 
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|on the grain, and t 


ditfer- | 
nt products are then transferred to their | 
In Jarge villages this | 
ork is prolonged for several months, but 

is finished before the autumn rains, | 


he driver has a seat 
upon it, which is certainly more comfort 
In the plains of Hamath, Dr. Thom 


son saw this machine improved by hay 


able. 


| ing circular saws attached to the rollers 
| It is to this instrument in all probability 


that Isaiah refers in the forty-first chap 
ter of ‘Behold, I will 
make thee a new sharp threshing instru 
ment having teeth: thou shalt thresh the 
mountains, and beat them small, and shalt 
make the hills as chaff.” 


his prophecies : 


This passage 
has several allusions which residents in 
Palestine can readily understand. 


THRESHING-FLOOR 


Treading out the corn was also employ 
ed to separate the grain from the husk and 
stalk. at Yebna, for ex 
ample—there is no machine of any kind, 

| but boys ride or drive horses, 
| and oxen, either separately or 
gether, round upon the grain, 


On some floors 
donkeys, 
yoked to 


and it is 





reo 
HP 


this in part which makes the scene so pe- 


culiar. Some run from left to right, and 
others the reverse, and no one continues 
long in the same direction, but changes 
every few minutes, to keep the animals 
from becoming dizzy, while some seek to 
secure the same result by fastening blind 
ers over the eyes of the bewildered animals. 

Elihu “The whirlwind 
out of the south.” Is that still the case ? 
According to Dr. Thomson's experience 


Says, cometh 


EGYPTIAN 


‘fair weather cometh 
There is in both state- 
that the author of 


it is, and also that 
out of the north.” 
ments an indication 
them dwelt in the ‘‘south country,” in 
which these phenomena are most fre- 
quently witnessed, and where one looks 
earnestly northward for relief from perse- 
vering and relentless rain. With regard 
to whirlwinds, there is something in the 
manner in which they catch up the chaff, 
and whirl it hither and thither, over hill 
and plain and thorn hedge, in a sort of 
manifest fury, that vividly excited the im 
agination of the Hebrew poets. For ex- 
ample, in the first Psalm, and the thirty- 
fifth, and the eighty-third, and in Isaiah 
xvii. and xxix., and Hosea xiii., and else- 
where, every incident is noticed which 
could intensify the destruction denounced 
against the ungodly ‘‘as chaff of the 
mountain, chased by the wind, and driven 
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|}sound of the grinding is low.” 


out of the floor by the whirlwind.” 
whirlwinds are extremely common, a 
very curious. Without warning or app: 
ent cause, they start up suddenly, as if 
magic or spirit influence, and rush fu 
ously onward, swooping dust and ch 
up to the clouds in their wild career. 
The intention of the farmer is to gri 
down his unthreshed grain to chaff. a 
much of it is reduced to fine dust, whi: 
the wind carries away. The references | 


MOWREJ. 


the wind which drives off the chaff are 
numerous in the Bible, and very forcible. 
The grain, as it is threshed, is heaped up 
in the centre of the floor, until it frequent 
ly becomes a little mound, higher even 
than the workmen. This is particularly 
the case when there is no wind for several 
days, since the only way adopted to sepa 
rate the chaff from the wheat is to toss it 


| up into the air, when the grain falls in 


one place, and the chaff is carried on to 
another. 

There seems, likewise, to be no change 
in preparing food for bread. The grind 
ing of the grain by two women goes on 
now as in the remote times. One hears 
this low rumbling sound in every town in 
the land, and can see for himself this un 
changed custom. Solomon says, ** The 
grinders cease because they are few; thi 
Jere 
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ah also saddens his picture of Israel's 


Nebuchadnezzar with the 
‘the sound of the mill 
And upon Babylon, 
hose king stilled the voice of the grind 


solation by 
that 


mes” should cease. 


ediction 


vin Jerusalem, John denounces the like 
solation: ‘The sound of millstone 
all be heard no more at all in thee.” 
Southward through Philistia there are 
io mill-streams, and one constantly hears 
ie hum of the hand-mill at every village 
ind Arab camp, morning and evening, 
and often deep into the night. When 
two women sit at the mill 
acing each other; both have hold of the 
by which the upper is turned | 
upon nether millstone. The | 


i 
1 


it work, 


handle 
round 


, 
the 
Lille 


one whose hand is disengaged throws 
in the grain, occasion requires, 
through the hole in the upper stone, 
which is called el rukkab, the rider, 
in Arabic, as it was long ago in He- 
brew. It is not correct to say that 
one pushes it half round, and then 
the other seizes the handle. This would 
be slow work, and would give a spas 
modic motion to the stone. Both retain 
their hold, and pull to or push from, as 


as 


E OF TO-DAY. 53 
men do with the whip or crosseut saw 
The proverb of Christ is true to life, for 
women only grind. Dr. Thomson recalls 
no instance in which men were grinding 
at the hand-mill. 
work, and slaves or servants are set at it. 
From the 
behind 
all, from the very highest to the very low 
est inhabitants of Egypt. This grinding 
at the mill was often imposed upon cap 


It is tedious, fatiguing 
king to ‘‘ the maid-servant that 


is the mill,” therefore, embraced 


tives taken in war. Thus Samson was 
abused by the Philistines, and, with Mil 
ton for his poet, bitterly laments his cruel 
lot: 

“To grind 


Eveless, 


fetters 
the 


under task, 


mill with 


in brazen 


in Gaza, at slaves.’ 


THRESHING-FLOOR 


Every traveller in Palestine learns from 
experience that he has to pay an ample 
price for everything he receives and en- 


joys. There seems to be no fixed price, 
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but the vender or employe gets all he | might see fit. Every one who has tra 


finds it possible to procure. But one of 
his methods, peculiar enough, is to begin 
We 
remember that the dragoman to whom we 
applied at Nablus to conduct us to Damas 


his bargain by making no charge. 


WOMEN GRINDING 


cus refused at first to make any charge 


e 


lled at all leisurely through the count: 


has met with similar instances of shrey 


bargaining. 


Dr. Thomson says he h; 


been presented with hundreds of hous: 


whatever for his services, but declared he | 


would be amply rewarded for his eight 


| as in his time. 


days’ going and returning by the mere | 


companionship of a Frank. 


On urging | 


him to name a price, he put so high an | 


estimate his 
were compelled to forego the pleasure of 


upon 


his company. 
alla ruse. He was hoping to be offered 
our price, thinking it might be a large one, 


and was determined that if it did not suit 


valuable aid that we | 


} 


We found out that it was | 


| and fields and horses, and by-standers wer 


called in to witness the deed, and 
a score of protestations and oat! 

were taken to seal the truth of th: 
donation; all of which meant just 
nothing, or rather just as great a4 
price as he could possibly be in 
duced to pay. A knowledge of 
this adroit method of dealing, still 
current in Palestine, greatly facil 
itates our understanding of Abra 


AT THE MILL. 

ham’s purchase of a burial-place for his 
wife. Hebron is much the same to-day 
If one were to arrange 
for the purchase of a tomb for a member 
of his family, he would likely be told that 
he could have one for nothing. There is 
great exclusiveness in the matter of tombs, 
and a high price is expected. The Hittites 
said to Abraham, on his application for the 
purchase of one: ‘* Hear us, my lord: thou 
art a mighty prince among us: in the 


| choice of our sepulchres bury thy dead 
him, he would then raise it as high as he | none of us shall withhold from thee his 
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sepulchre, but that thou mayest 
bury thy dead.” Beautiful compli- 
ment! but only compliment. Abra- 
ham, shrewd a 
nan not to see through the trick: 
so he repelled the liberal offer, but 
insisted on paying for the burial- 
place. Ephron, with all due po- 
liteness, said: ‘‘ Nay, my lord, hear me: 
the field give I thee, and the cave that is 


however, was too 


therein, I give it thee; in the presence of | 


the sons of my people give I it thee: bury 
thy dead.” But Abraham understood the 
proposition for buksheesh too well to ae 
cept, and insisted on an outright pur 
chase. So Ephron named four hundred 
shekels of silver. But ‘‘ four hundred 
what is that betwixt me and 
A mere trifle by name, but a very 
large price in fact. 


shekels ; 
thee 2” 

This, however, was se- 
rious business for Abraham, and he made 
no objection. So he proceeded to weigh 
mut the money, just as men do now in 
Palestine, with a little pair of scales, to 
see that none of the coims are clipped. 
But Oriental custom requires that all the 
specifications be named in every contract. 


TOMBS OF 


THE JUDGES, VALE OF UPPER KIDRON, 

When you buy a house, not only the build- 
ing, but every room in it, must be named, 
above and below, down to the kitchen, 
pantry, stable, and hen-coop. So 


when 
Abraham bought a field, he also bought 
the cave that was therein, and all the trees 
in the field, and all that were in all the 
borders round about. Then this sale was 
effected in public, just as all similar trans- 
actions in these days are brought about. 
When any sale is now effected in a town 
or village, the whole population turn out 


to witness it, in the space about the city 


cate All the people take part in discuss 
ing the matter with as much interest as if 
In this 
way the transaction acquires legal force; 


they were personally concérned. 


it has many living witnesses. 


From the grave we turn to a more 
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LOWER POOL 


cheerful scene, namely, a matrimonial 
Abraham, and this same Hebron. 
The chief servant in the family of a sheik 
or emeer has very great functions in these 
days. 


near 


So it was not at all an unusual oe 
currence that Eliezer, the steward of Abra- 
ham, have so much 


should respect 


of the matrimonial engagement 


manager 
for Abraham’s only son Isaac. 
was solicitous that his son should marry 
one of his own kindred—a desire in exact 


accord with the customs of Oriental no- 


bility, where a relative has always the | 


preference. The oath of fidelity which | 


Eliezer took was very sacred, and in har- | 


delicate mission. The 
preparation and outfit for the journey 
were just what would be made to-day for 
such an errand and such a distance as 
that from Hebron to Mesopotamia. On 


mony with his 


reaching Nahor, Eliezer made his camels | 


| water. 
East, determines the site of the village 
The people build near it, but the well re 


| mains outside of the city. 


and | 
confidence shown him as to be made the | 


Abraham | 


F HEBRON, 


| kneel down by a well of water at the time 
event in this same family of the emeer | 


of evening, when women go out to draw 
The place of a well, in all th 


It is about the 
fountain that travellers and caravans as 
semble. About the large cities the men 
water, both on donkeys and on 
their own backs, but in the country vil 
lages it is only women who carry the wa 
ter. The way that Rebekah carried hei 
pitcher or jar was precisely the present 
Palestinian mode—on her shoulder. She 
went down to the well, for in the East th« 
wells are in the 
reached by steps. 


carry 


wadies, and are often 
She watered the cam 


els, and emptied her pitcher into the 


| trough, just as one always sees now be 
| 


side the fountain. The jewels for the 
head, neck, and arms are still worn by 
the women, probably without any varia 


tion between Eliezer’s days and ours 
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in’s address, ‘* Come in, thou blessed 
ie Lord,” was the ordinary Oriental 
yliment, while the inclusion of the 
els in the invitation to come into the 
se is still kept up. The water to wash 
eet, the mode of negotiating the mar 
contract, the presenting of the gifts, 
the management of the whole atfair 
the parents, with the advice of the eld 
son, however, are all in precise accord 
h the customs of our time in Syria and 
sopotamia, 


ARABS AT 


In taking leave of this first installment | 


of the new edition of Dr. Thomson's work, 
ve can not forbear to express our admira 


tion for his great fidelity to his original | 


plan of tracing the truth of the Scriptures 
n the Oriental life of the present times, 
and for the important additions he has 
made to his group of evidences. Were it 
not for his array of indisputable facts, it 
would seem almost incredible that a land 


which has undergone sO Thany chanhyges, o1 


‘ather complete revolutions, should pre 
serve sO many traces of its original life 
and thought. 
with the new interest in Palestine ther 


We suspect, however, that 


will be large accessions to this store of 
parallels between the former times and 
the present. We observe in this new 
edition of Dr. Thomson’s work that the 
publishers have provided it with an en 
tirely new set of illustrations, derived from 


fresh observations in Palestine Having 


THE WELL, 


been for nearly half a century an Amer 
ican missionary in Palestine, Dr. Thom 
son has had better opportunities than any 
man now living for close observation of 
the life and habits of the people. In ad 
dition, he has made wise use of the labors 
of Warren, Wilson, Conder, and all the 
recent explorers sent out by the explora 
tion societies of Great Britain, France: 
Germany, and America. 
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THE IRON PEN, 
MADE FROM A FETTER OF BONNIVARD, THE PRISONER OF CHILLON ; 
THE HANDLE OF WOOD FROM THE FRIGATE ‘‘ CONSTITUTION,” AND BOUND WITH A CIRCLET OF GOLD, 


INSET WITH THREE PRECIOUS STONES FROM SIBERIA, CEYLON, AND MAINE, 


[ THOUGHT this Pen would arise 
From the casket where it lies 

Of itself would arise, and write 
My thanks and my surprise. 


When you gave it me under the pines, 
| dreamed these gems from the mines 
Of Siberia, Ceylon, and Maine 


Would glimmer as thoughts in the lines: 


That this iron link from the chain 
Of Bonnivard might retam 
Some verse of the Poet who sang 


Of the prisoner and his pain; 


That this wood from the frigate’s mast 
Might write me a rhyme at last, 

As it used to write on the sky 
The song of the sea and the blast. 


But motionless as I wait, 
aig 
i 


Ake a Bishop lying in state 
Lies the Pen, with its mitre of gold, 
And its jewels inviolate. 


Then must I speak, and say 
That the light of that summer day 
In the garden under the pines 


Shall not fade and pass away. 


I shall see you standing there, 

Caressed by the fragrant air, 
With the shadow on your face, 

And the sunshine on your hair. 


I shall hear the sweet low tone 
Of a voice before unknown, 
Saying, ‘‘This is from me to you— 


From me, and to you alone.” 


And in words not idle and vain 

I shall answer, and thank you again 
For the gift, and the grace of the gift, 

O beautiful Helen of Maine! 


And forever this gift will be 
As a blessing from you to me, 

As a drop of the dew of your youth 
On the leaves of an aged tree. 





SEA-DRIFT FROM 


A NEW 


ENGLAND PORT 








j EAVY and regular, like the re- 
current strokes of a sledge-ham 
the 
Hempstead’s horse strike the Nor- 
ch turnpike, and horse and rider, 
ike stout of heart 


mer, hoofs of Sheriff Joshua 


and strong of 
limb, go lumbering on through the 
The dwellers in the seat- 
tered farm-houses, as they turn in 
their that steady 
thud, thud, and it gives them a sense 
of security, for they know that all 
ogues must flee before the valiant 
sheriff of New London. Every 
three miles he passes a tavern. At 
Dodge’s, nearest the town, they are put 
ting up the shutters, and a colored valet 
endeavoring to persuade an inebriated 
ntleman to leave the basset table, and 
enture on what is sure to prove a tem 


darkness. 


beds, recognize 


pestuous voyage, to his home just around 
the corner. At Fink’s tavern, 
m, fiddles and bassoon still keep up a 
ovial din, and flying silhouettes are 


further 





OLD HEMPSTEAD HOUSE, 


thrown upon the window-shades, a ka 
leidoscopic panorama of ribboned queues 
and high combs on cushioned hair, for 
Fink’s is the favorite tavern to which to 
drive for dances. The horses waiting in 
the shed, and harnessed to: quaint sulk 
i gigs, chaises, one-horse 
different 
the 


1e8, chairs, and 


phaetons—very vehicles from 


those which bear name nowadays 
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(for this was during the war of the Revo- 
lution)—neigh to the powerful horse that 
strides over the road; and the sleepy 
hostlers and themselves, 


grooms shake 


and wonder what rascal is doomed now. 
Then note the good points of the 
sheriff's horse, and tell how when a thief 
sprang down an “* off-set” eight feet high, 
the horse leaped after him, and pinned 
him down by the clothing with his fore- 
feet until his master could alight and se- 
cure him. At Horton’s tavern all is dark 


they 


and quiet, but Hempstead refreshes his | 


horse at the trough, and the landlord, 
unbolting a shutter, first shows a night- 
capped head, and then brings out a stir- 
rup-cup to strengthen the arm of the law. 
On through the night, till at 
the sheriff secures prisoners — two 
runaway sailors, who, having pocketed 
the bounty paid for enlisting, have deter- 
mined to quit the service while they are 
still in a condition to enjoy it—and at 
early dawn he sets out again for New 
London, tying his prisoners together, and 
driving them before him. 


his 


a distance from the town he notices that 


the fastenings have become loosed, and 


are free. 
but the 
exchange 


the sailors 


his 


that 
from 


He springs 
men at the 
glances: their 
only safety is in separation, and they 
set out at a run in different directions. 
The sheriff plunges after one, but the 
other is already out of sight in the wood, 
and his very probable. 
Joshua Hempstead has returned to the 
place where he alighted from his horse, 
holding the arm of the unlucky sailor in 
his powerful clutch, but the animal which 
he neglected in his haste to fasten is no 
longer there. The captive grins at this 


horse, 


same instant 


escape seems 


contretemps; but a whinny is heard a lit- | 


tle further on, and the sheriff drags his 


unwilling companion toward the sound. | 
his | 


There stands the black horse, with 
teeth in the collar of the other runaway. 
When his master had given chase to the 
first, he had comprehended the situation, 
and dashed after the other. Sheriff and 
deputy-sheriff return in triumph 
their prisoners, and deputy is after this 
a public character in New London. He 
carried the dispatches between Boston 


and New London during the war, bring- | 


ing the news of the battle of Bunker Hill 
in one day and night 


and ten miles. And Joshua Hempstead 


While still at | 


| of commanders and vessels. 


| tera grim humor is often displayed. 


with | 


a distance, as the | 
road was then travelled, of one hundred | 





was no light weight: ‘‘ there were gia 
in those days.” When lately the sheri 
bones were removed from one cemeter) 
another, men gazed with wonder at 
colossal frame, whose huge jaw-bo: 
would have fitted easily as a visor oy 
any modern countenance. 

The work of New London during 
Revolution was very much the same 
Sheriff Joshua Hempstead’s—that of fu 
nishing sailors, willing or unwilling, for 
the American navy. The antiquarian, 
turning over snuff-colored files of the 
Connecticut Gazette, a little sheet pub 
lished in New London during the Revolu 
tion, will be struck by the frequent inser 


| tion of notices such as the following: 
Norwich | 


“ All Gentlemen Volunteers who are desirous o 
making their fortunes in 8 weeks’ time are here!) 
informed the fine Privateer called the New Broo 
mounting 16 pieces and 4 Pounders, besides swivels 
is now fitted out for an 8 weeks’ cruise near San 
Hook, in the Sound, and will have the best chanc 


| that there has been this War of taking Prizes. Sli 


only waits for a few more Men, and then will imnx 
diately sail for her cruise. 


* July 25, 1778.” 


“The new and swift sailing Privateer Brigantin 
Le Marquis de la Fayette, mounting sixteen 6 pow 
Cannon, with Swivels and Small Arms compleat 
will sail on a Cruise against the enemies of thes: 
United States in eight days from the date hereof at 
farthest. All Gentlemen Seamen and able-bodied 


| Landsmen who are desirous of making their fortun 


an Opportunity now presents, by applying on Boar 


| said Brig, when they will meet with good Encou 
; agement, 


Peter RicHarps 


** New Lonpon, Feb. 7, 1781.” 


The call is repeated again and again, with 
very little variation except in the names 
In the lat 
The 
New Broome, already mentioned, was evi 
dently designed to become a ‘‘ besom of 
destruction.” The Wilful Murder and 
the Sturdy Beggar, both authentic names 
of privateers, strike a somewhat piratical 
key-note, but they were regularly com 


| missioned vessels of war sailing under let 
| ters of marque and reprisal issued by thie 


government, and stand in the relation ot 
great-grandfathers to our present navy. 
The official history of the navy of the 


| Revolution is comprised in the corsair 


like exploits of these privateers. 

In December, 1775, Congress chose « 
committee for carrying into execution its 
resolutions for fitting out armed vessels 
New London became the head-quarters 
for the Connecticut quota. Its fitness as 
a naval station is demonstrated by a re 
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A REVOLUTIONARY RECRUITING OFFICE 


port made to the British government in 
1774, before the breaking out of the Revo 
lution: 

“New London, the best harbor in Connecticut, 
from the light-house at the mouth of the harbor to 
the town is about three miles, a breadth of three- 
fourths of a mile, from five to six fathoms of water, 
ind entirely secure and commodious one mile above 
the town for large ships. The principal trade is to 
the West India Islands, excepting now and then a 
vessel to Ireland and England, and a few to Gibral- 
tar and Barbary. There are 72 sail now belonging 
to this district, in which there are 406 sea-faring 
men employed, besides upward of 20 sail of coasting 
vessels. Almost every sort of British manufactures 
are here imported, of £150,000 or £160,000 sterling 
per annum. The custom-house officers here are at- 
tentive to their duty, besides which this harbor is so 
situated that the coming in from the sea is between 
the east end of Long Island and Block Island, and 
by the west end of Fisher’s Island, where the king’s 

wisers are generally upon the look-out, and very 
critical in examining the vessels they meet with,” ete. 

Blank letters of marque were sent to 
the Governor of Connecticut, vessels were | 
built and remodelled, notices requesting 

‘Gentlemen Volunteers” began to appear 
in the Gazette, and the work of enlisting 
vent merrily on. Four captains’ com 
missions were issued by Congress at this 
time—one to Dudley Saltonstall, of New 
London, who afterward rose to the rank 
of commodore. Among those receiving 
the rank of lieutenant at the same date 


PRIVATEERSMEN IN NEW LONDON, 


was the famous John Paul Jones. Twen 

ty-six vessels were fitted out from Con- 

necticut, and sailed away to dispute the 
arrogant boast: 

“The winds and seas are Britain’s wide domain, 
And not a sail but by permission spreads.” 
Prizes as they were brought in were an- 

nounced in the Gazette, and referred to 

the decision of the Maritime Court, where 
the owners of the property seized were 
summoned to appear and claim their 
goods, first having proved themselves 
loyal to the new government. The fol- 
lowing summons is taken at random from 

a score of similar ones, and will serve as 

an example of the established procedure: 

“ State of Connecticut, 88., 1 m . 

Sins of Mes Funes lo whom it may concern: 
“Know Ye that Libels are filed before the Hon- 

orable Richard Law, Esq., Judge of the Maritime 

Court of New London, in Favour of John Murow, 

Commander, Elias Parshal, Owner, and the Men on 

board the Sloop Hulker, against two Whale Boats 

laden with British Goods taken on the 18 of March, 
1781....In Favour of Amos Judson, Commander of 
soat Revenge, and his Associates, against two trunks 
and a Box of European and India Goods seized and 
taken on Long Island....Which Whale Boats and 

Goods the Libellants claim as Lawful Prizes. The 

hearing of said Libels will be at New London the 17 

Day of April, 1781: of which all persons claiming 

Property are to take due notice. Per Order of the 

Judge. — Wixtnrore Santronstaty, Regr.” 
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tertainments for their gallant defenders 
The Marine Tavern and the Golden | 
in the town, as well as the inns on 
Norwich and Old Lyme turnpikes, bee: 
scenes of revelry, while private mans 
outvied each other in hospitality. S 


It is an acknowledged fact that naval 
stations are the gayest society centres, and 
while the personnel of the little navy of 
the Revolution were busied with exciting 
enterprises taxing their courage and en- 
durance on the high seas, they were all 
the more ready to indulge in social enjoy- 
ments when in port. The ladies of New 
London, too, were as patriotic as they were 


of the old mansions of the town are 
ticularly rich in miniatures and othe: 
oil-paintings of the ladies of this peri: 
handsome, and devised innumerable en- | refined, sweet faces, set off by elabo: 
coiffures and great ruffs. Thy 
miniatures painted by Mrs 
Champlin at the beginning of 
this century, in especial those 
of the Coit sisters, have a de] 

cacy of treatment and a purity 
of sentiment peculiarly suited 
to the fair young faces of he: 
sitters. The family portrait 
gallery of the Shaw family iy 

troduces us most vividly to the 
early society of New London 
It is difficult not to imagin 
while gazing on these arist 

cratic dames, stately gentl 











men, and gentle girls who 
surround us, standing at full 


Al 


nid 





GARDEN PARTY GIVEN TO GENERAL WASHINGTON. 
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PORTRAIT GALLERY IN 


ength in their tall frames, that they are 
that 
Madam Temperance Shaw, in her white 
satin and mob-cap, with the open Bible 
in her hand, is not expecting a visit from | 
her pastor, the Reverend Gurdon Salton 
Nathaniel Shaw, her son, with his 
long light knee 
and shoe buckles, reminds us of William 
Penn, but of William Penn minus his | 
rotund figure. In his almost Quaker 
simplicity of attire he forms a decided 
contrast to his courtly wife, in her stiff 
vold-colored satin dress, bosomed like Ru- 
bens’s wife, with pearls in her hair and 
around her beautiful throat; she holds a 
red rose in one shapely hand, and as she 
stands there is the embodiment of haugh- 
ty aristocracy. And yet this proud dame, 


looking at us through open doors 


locks, sober dress, and 


when the war ships in Shaw’s Cove, on 
which the mansion fronts, were full of 
men dying with ship-fever, opened her 
house, turning it into a hospital, nursed 


the stricken men with her own hands, 
and fell at last, sad to say, a victim to | 
the same malignant 
romance might be written in this pic- 
ture-gallery ! The next portrait is that 
of pretty Polly Shaw, sister of Nathaniel | 
Shaw. The portrait represents her at | 
lifteen, in a dress of white satin, simply 
cut, with a square neck; its only orna- 


disease. 


| poor,” said my companion; * 
be 


| a coquettish woman in a“ 


What a} 
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THE SHAW MANSION, 


ment is a formal cross-of-Malta-shaped 
rosette of four loops of satin ribbon, with 


a tear-shaped pear! in the centre. All in 


| nocence, is our thought as we look at thx 


serious young face. She stands in a gar 
den, with a basket of fruit and a shade hat 
upon herarm. ‘‘She is going to visit the 
we need not 


told that she married a minister.” 
Here too is the portrait of her daughter, 
bee-hive” head 
dress, which reminds us of the portraits of 
Madame Le Brun in her white muslin tur 
ban. She holds a baby on her lap—a baby 
who, grown to man’s estate, became the 
father of the present generation now occu 
pying the house. How far back it throws 
everything! And yet,as we walk through 


| the manorial house, peep into the library 


with its portrait of Cromwell in armor, 
stand reverently in the room that enter 
tained Washington, half expecting to see 
his figure held as by a sensitive plate in the 


| high mirror, and stroll through alleys of 


box that rise a high hedge on either hand, 
up the knoll crowned with a summer 
house a century and a half old, where La 
fayette, who visited the place twice, prob 
ably toasted the bright eyes of pretty Polly 
Shaw in those spiral-stemmed, monogram 


| engraved Champagne glasses, and Wash 


ington presided at the lawn party, ladling 
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the punch from the magnificent Chinese 
bow] real and all 
These pictured ladies are the real and only 
dwellers here: we flesh-and-blood intrud- 


ers are only ehosts. 


] 7 ° ' 
how near it seems . 


There are not many old houses in New 
London so rich in associations, for when 
Arnold burned the town in 1781 he made 
thorough work, anxious to ingratiate him 
self with his commanders by doing all the 
injury in his power to the cause he had 
deserted. Every locality has its epoch to 
which it refers in determining the date of 
event: in New London nothing is 
old which did not exist ‘* 


every 
before the burn- 
Ing. 

to defend the 
town at this time, the militiamen, one hun- 


No attempt was mace 
dred and fifty-seven in number, attempt- 
ing’ 
the other side of the river, under the com- 
mand of Colonel Ledyard. 
part of the laid in 
While it was being fired, Arnold dined 
at the Christopher house—a quaint old 
wooden building, still standing, and next 
the 
its roof projects like that of a 
Swiss chalet over a porch, and from it de 
pend ancient trellises of antiquated pat- 
tern. 


town was ashes. 


to the imposing stone mansion of 
Shaws; 


and when the beautiful old manor-house, 


which had been built of limestone, was | 


fired, he extinguished the flames by pour- 
ing on them a vat of vinegar from the 
roof of his wood-house. 


Miss Caulkins, the author of The His- 


tory of New London, laments in a little | 


poem the absence of antiquities in the 
town: 


‘We've nothing old: our parchment proofs, 
Our red-ink print, our damask woofs, 
All perished with our gabled roofs 

When Arnold burnt the town. 


‘The strange, quaint fashions of old time— 
Three-cornered hats, white wigs sublime, 
Red cloaks, knee buckles—left 

When Arnold burnt 


our clime 
the town. 


‘Hood-pinners, and blue homespun dye, 
The pillion, and the ride and tye, 
The spinning-wheels, long since went by, 
When Arnold burnt the town. 
“Our London is forever New, 
Our 
As 


Father Thames runs on as blue, 
smooth, as on that day of rue 

When Arnold burnt the town.” 

It is possible that the very destruction 
of the greater part of their household gods 


caused those that were rescued to be cher- | 
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only the defense of Fort Griswold, on 


The creater | 
| are heirlooms in the same family. 


Mr. Christopher was a rank old | 
Tory, but a very good friend of Mr. Shaw; | 


| the Indians were sold as slaves. 
| from a letter to John Winthrop: 


| or girle and a boy, if you think good. 


| written 
| trade is broached: 


ished with greater care than is usual] 
Certain it is that New Lond 
quite as rich in relics of old time as m 
towns of its size. Old china of exqu 
shape and translucency may be fo 

L recall on 
that would have made the heart of an Avis 
swell with envy. Each piece was deco- 
rated, not with a single bright feather 
with a different bird, herons, doves, hawk 
storks, and sparrows pencilled so fine 


Case. 


carefully treasured here. 


that they resembled drawings or engi 

The Washington and sailor's keep 
sake pitchers so much prized by collectors 
The owner of the 


ings. 


are occasionally found. 


| bird set possesses one with the inscription: 


“When riding o’er the Mountain wave, 
The Hardy Sailor, ever brave, 

at fate, 
life to save his mate.” 


He laughs at danger, smiles 


And his 


risks 


A pewter porringer supported by dolphins, 
and a coffee-urn of very graceful shape, 
The 
coffee at evening parties was often not 
only made but ground at the table. The 
lover of Pope will recall the lines: 


“For lo! the board with cup and spoons is crown'd, 


The berries crackle, and the mill turns 
On shining altars of Japan they raise 
The silver lamp; the fiery spirits blaze; 
From silver spouts the grateful liquors glide 
While China’s earth receives the smoking 
Coffee which makes the politician wise, 

And see through all things with his half-shut 


ey he 


round ; 


The fragrant cups were passed, it is very 


| possible, by some negro footman, for slay- 
|ery early found a lodgment here. 


It is 
interesting to see how this question was 
viewed by some of the wise and good of 
ancient times. In the early days of the 
colony, before the importation of negroes, 


We quote 


“Sir,—Mr. Endecot and myself salute you in the 
Lord Jesus, ete. Wee have heard of a dividence of 
women and children [Pequot captives] in the bay, 
and would bee glad of a share, viz., a young woman 
| I wrote to 
you for some boyes for Bermudas.” 


In the following letter, to the same, 

in 1645, a scheme for the slave- 
“Tf upon a Just warre with the Narraganset the 

Lord should deliuer them into our hands, wee n 


| easily haue men, women, and children enough to 
| change for Moores, which wil be more gaynefull pil 
| ladge for us then wee conceive, for I doe not see how 


wee can thrive vntill wee gett into a stock of sla 


| sufficient to doe all our buisines, for our child: 


children will hardly see this great Continent fi 
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that our 
for them s¢ , an 
s And I supp 
how wee shall maynteyne 
r than one Englishe servant 
The Gazette during the 


volution contained freque nt advertise 


Connecticut 


nts for runaway slaves, among them 


very black negro men,” branded with 


ws received in Africa, ‘* Mustee boys,’ 
id ‘‘ Indian women The time seemed 
to have been seized 


The reward offered for their re 


upon for a general 
hegira. 
turn was seldom more than five dollars. 

** the 


loudest yelps for liberty” were heard from 


Dr. Johnson's derisive taunt, that 


a slave-keeping people, seems to us at this 
day to have been not without its justice. 

We have already touched on the matter 
of dress. The enaction of rigid sumptu 
ary laws was proposed during the Revolu 
tion by a letter of instruction to the Con 
necticut members of Congress, written in 
1774 by Rev. Gurdon Saltonstall, chair 
man of a committee from the counties of 
New London and Windham. 


‘However, gentlemen,” says Mr. Saltonstall, “ it 
it least possible that this almost infinitely impor 
tant dispute [between England and the colonies] 
mav be brought to a decision without the interven 
tion of carnage. The Nation [England] are not 
blind and eallous to their own interest, and what 
can so effectually touch that in the most tender place 
as in good earnest to break off all commercial inter- 
course with Great Britain? What a trifling hard- 
ship should we be subjected to! Why, truly no 
more than for many to cease impoverishing them- 
selves in the pursuit of the extravagancies 
and luxuries of the rich and great in the 
Mother Country. gut even 
if we were for a while re- 
duced to Bread and Water, 
or Mallows and Juniper for 
food, and Sheep-skins and 
(roat- skins for covering, 
what would that be to del- 
iging our country with blood 
too pretious to be spiiled in 
vain? and yet that would be 
preferable and far 
take place than a submis- 
sion to such horrid and un- 
natural oppression.” 


sooner 


Some of the people of 
Connecticut not 
satisfied with ‘‘ sheep- 
skins and goat-skins” 
au naturel for cloth- 
ing, but preferred the 
intervention of the 
looms and dyes of 
England to convert 
them into elegant fab- 

Vor. LX.—No. 355.—5 


were 


A NEW 


ENGLAND PORT 


rics, and a small business was done in 


surreptitious importation. British man 


ufactures, whether smuggled or seized 


by privateers, were advertised 
the entire We 
the Gazette: **A n 


other 


as prizes 


throughout war quot 


liber of 
Eng 


} 


1] } 
blossom’d Pi tie 


again from 
pleces ot choice brocaded and 
tlowr'd 


lish silks, 


and 


strip a 
lutestrings and 
* Pad 
Raisons, Ostrich Feathers, Rum, Sickles 
Allum, and Bohea Tea 
en in pay for goods.” 
Even the very first of the New London 
to 


may judge 


pink, green suree 


nets,” are advertised with Loeks 


Good Pork lak 


settlers gave some attention fashion 
and to smart clothing, as we 
from one of the oldest wills extant in the 


county, that of Mary Harries, in 1655 


Mary 


ind a 


my daughter 
peticote hatt 
And sonne a sil 
second a silver whissel 

“J give to 


‘I give to 
and 


to her eldest 


mv straw 


my youngest daughter 


a peece 
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Houister, 


Alsoe I 


I tl iper table cloth 


ie 1V I 
r Migges a red peticoat, a silke 
1a neck cloth 


PATTY HEMPSTEAD IN HER 


ghter Elizabeth, my great chest. 


coiffure ?) 


To my brother Kawlin, 


To my dau 
Mary, a ciffer 
ased b 1 


! give 


in 
to Rebekah 
i new petticoat and wascote weh she is to spin her- | 
in old hat | 
Thomas his hatt 
“The mark of Mary Harries. 
“ Wittness hearunto: 
“ Joun WINTHROP” 


a | 
sruen a pynt pot of pewter, | 
byble and a weh 


selfe ilsor 


was my 


sonn 


and others 


In the Hempstead house, the oldest 
building now standing in New London 
a fortified house which dates back to the 
founding of the town in 1645 


is still care- 
fully preserved a sky-blue satin waistcoat 


|of the heavy musket. 


heavily embroidered with silver thr 


it belonged to some ancestor of the sty 
sheriff, whose huge gun, of a make a) 
rior to the old Queen's arm, still hanes 


the hooks in the ‘‘summer-tree,” a raf 


GRAN’ THER’S WAISTCOAT. 


running across the *‘ keeping-room” c¢ 


ing. The waisteoat’s owner could n 


have been of the same stuff as the beare: 


We fancy 


some cavalier 


“Sir Piume, of amber snuff-box justly vait 
And the nice conduct of a clouded can 


It was probably when the sumptuary 
| laws were favorably regarded that Patt 
| Hempstead, finding her father averse to 
| the purchase of a new ball dress in whi 
| she might shine before the young nava 


officers, desecrated the sacred vestment 0 





courtier ancestor by a pair of rash lit 


scissors, Which changed the relic of 
itely awkwardness into a jaunty “* jock 
or jacket, which, worn over an India 
islin, must have been ‘* marvellous be 
to Miss Patty. The 
is been restored as nearly as possible to 


ming” waistcoat 
original shape, but it still bears the 
ppings of the scissors which adapted it 
the softer outlines of the feminine form. 

‘*jockey” must figured at 
for dancing was about the only 
There 


ho 


have a 


nce, 
no theatre 
‘‘arf atmosphere,” as at 


nusement. was or 
era here: 
Newport. 
<cepted, were of a grim nature. Pope 
iy was annually celebrated on the 5.0 
November, the of the 


gunpowder Plot. Two effigies were ex 


anniversary 


ibited, one representing the pope and the 
other the devil, each with a head of hol- 
ow pumpkin, illuminated from within by 

candle, the pope wearing a paper tiara 
and the archfiend a pair of horns. 
procession passed through the principal 
streets, the effigies being borne on men’s 
Songs were 
sung, and it halted fre- 
quently to levy contri- 


shoulders. 


sutions of money or re- 
freshments from every 
house of any impor- 


tance. The day closed 
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The popular sports, the dance | 


The | 
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Winthrop, major-general in the Indian 
wars, Was for many years Governor of 
Connecticut. 

The records of the State of the year 16938 
state that 


“This Court by their vote of Major 


Generall Fitz John Winthrop to be their agent to 


y made choyse 


ouer for England and to endeauoure t 
to their Maes and to obt 
best wav and maner he 


coe to presen 


our addresse eevn mn the 
a confit 
The Court 


a rate of a penny upon the pound of all the rateable 


shall be capeable 
mation of our charter priuiledges. grants 
estate in the Colony to defray the charge of sending 
an agent to England, and if any can not pay money 
they haue liberty to pay doble in wheat, rye, pease, 
or indian. Rev. Gurdon Saltonstall is invited 
to England with 


} Gen’ l W inthrop.” 


to go 





| This was the 
|; event selected 
by Walcott as 
| the basis of a 
heroic poem, 
which 
make 
| quotation. 
opens thus: 


from 
we al 


It 


e 
Y Antient 


Cvnne. 





vith the burning of the 
tw figures, while the 
crowd danced 
the pyre. 

In 1729 the first ap 

proach to a cireus vis 
ited the town 
drawn in an 
The previous autumn 
t had travelled from 
New York to Albany. 
While in New London 
the illustrious stranger 
was lodged in Madam 
Winthrop’s stable. 

Deer were hunted on 
Fisher's Island. <A ree- 
ord remains of a famous hunting party in 
1739, in which Colonel Saltonstall brought 
down a doe and Mr. George Mumford two 
bucks, one of which was immediately sent 
by a carrier to Mr. Wanton at Newport. 
Fisher's Island remained through six gen- 
erations the property of the Winthrops. 
This family is the one most celebrated in 
the early annals of the town. Fitz-John 


oO 


around 


lion 
ox-cart. 


a 



































* Learned Winthrop then by general consent 
Sat at the helm to sway the government, 
Who prudently the people doth advise 
To ask the king for chartered liberties 
All like 


Sir, you must undertake our agency.” 


his counsel well, and all reply, 


and 
the 
fire- 


The Winthrop mansion still stands, 
is an exceedingly interesting one; 


‘‘best room” is panelled, and the 
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surrounded with tiles of 
Another 
burning” 


place Seriptural 
building 
the old 


family deserted 


design 


*" the 


HOUSE 


that escaped 
Manwaring 


the 


it on 


approach of the British, and returning 
after their departure, found a wounded 
Hessian lying upon the floor. The 
eral Huntington an imposing 
mansion, but not so old as those already 
mentioned—was modelled after W ashing- 
There 
probably 
Yale College supplied the needs of higher 
education. 


**Gen 
house” 


ton’s residence at Mount Vernon. 
remains little record of schools: 


taught a boy s’ school here before the Rev- 
olution. 

The church history of these early times 
abounds interesting episodes. The 
Rev. Mather Byles, so well remembered as 


in 


the son of the wittiest of clergymen after 


Swift, was first settled in New London. 
But he found his parish little to his lik- 


ing. The people were given to practical 


Nathan Hale, the martyr spy, | 
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iokes, 1! 


The Quakers came and Sat 11 


church with their broad-brims on 
wives bringing their spinning-wheels 


spinning in the aisles. 


Wi if rop Houle. 


Gurdon Saltonstall, another facetious 
minister, resigned his functions 
preacher for the office of Governor. A 
| religious sect arose professing allegianc« 
|to Christ only, and acknowledging no 

authority in the civil law. Among other 
peculiarities of their creed was the right 
to contract marriage without the sane 
ti of the civil authorities. A man 
named Gorton was their leader. He ap 
peared before Governor Saltonstall on: 
day, as his Excellency was peacefully 
smoking his long pipe, and announced 
| that he was married to a woman whom 
he had brought with him, and that with 
out the sanction of the law. The Gov 
ernor serenely removed his pipe, and as 
led, ‘‘And thou art determined to have 
| this woman to thy wife ?” 


as a 


| 
| 


ion 
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[ am,” replied Gorton. 

And you, madam, have taken this man for your husband / 

Chat I have, Sir,” was the prompt reply 

Then,” exclaimed the Governor, ** BY the authority and in accordance with the 

s of the State of Connecticut, I pronounce you legally man and wife.” 

replied the discomfited Gorton 

\ll the religious sects then known in America were represented in New London 
e were to be found the 


Gurdon, thou art a cunning creature,” 


‘Churchman,....fond of power ; 


The Quaker, sly: the Presbyterian, sour . 


The smart Freethinker, all things in 


an hour 


vas in New London, says Trumbull, that the Separatists, or Baptists, carried their 

thusiasm to such a degree that they made a large fire to burn their books, clothes, 

d ornaments, which they called their idols. This imaginary work of piety and 
self-denial they undertook on the Lord’s day, and brought their clothes, books, neck 
wes, and jewels together in the main street. They began with burning their erro 
neous books, but were prevented from destroy 
ing their clothes and jewels. 
















Among the scientific inventions of the period, 
one that seems to foretell Jules Verne’s dream of 
submarine navigation claims our attention. It 
was called the American Turtle, and was so ar- 
ranged as to be propelled under water toward the 
enemy's ships, where an infernal machine could 
be attached which would blow up the ship five 
hours afterward. Only the electric light, which 
the commander of the Nautilus made so useful, 
was lacking. 


MATHER BYLES PREACHING TO QUAKERS. 
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How 


treasure 


many luckless expeditions for bur 


ied 


Nay c 


these shores, stimulated by the history of 


Kidd S 


across the 


visit to Gardiner’s 


Sound, in 


Island, just 
black-flag 
which he commanded after sink 


the Adventure How 


his 


Antonio 


Ing his first ship 


been earried on along 


SLOOp 


ton Mr. Gardiner trembled and hesit 
when ordered by the Earl of Bellmont 
give up the chests 

\ favorite haunt of Captain Kidd's 
Island, at a lonely house ox 
pied by Merey Raymond, whose husb 
was much of the time absent at New Li 


+ 


>» |» 
al Block 











CAPTAIN KIDD'S GIF 


like an old romance is the account of Mrs. 
Gardiner’s roasting a pig for the pirate 
prince gpd ** cooking it so very nice” that 
he mag@#her a present of enough cloth of 
gold to make dresses for her two daugh- 
ters, while her frightened husband was 
made the unwilling guardian of the iron 
chests buried in the swamp, with the in 
junction that must answer for their 
safe-keeping with his head. 


he 
No wonder 
that even after Kidd was secured at Bos 


TO MERCY RAYMOND. 


don. Here, the legend says, Captain ki 
brought a strange lady, whom he call 
his wife, and whom Merey Raymond 
boarded for a considerable time. When 
he finally departed he bade Mercy li 
out her apron, which he filled with har 
fuls of gold and jewels. 

The lamentable ballad of Captain Kid 
which we subjoin, gives his name as Ro 


ert, but more authentic records assert that 


it was William: 
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Oh, my name was Robert Kidd, as I sail’d. 


Oh, my name was Robert Kidd, as I sail’d, as I sail’d; 





My sinful footsteps slid: God’s laws they did forbid; 


But still wickedly I did, as I sail’d. 


I'd a Bible in my hand when I sail’d, when I sail’d; 
I'd a Bible in my hand when I sail’d. 
I'd a Bible-in my hand, by my father’s great command, 


And I sunk it in the sand, when I sail’d. 


I spied three ships of France, as I sail’d, as I sail’d; 
I spied three ships of France, as I sail'd. 
I spied three ships of France; to them I did advance, 


And took them all by chance, as I sail’d. 


I spied three ships of Spain, as I sail’d, as I sail’d; 


I spied three ships of Spain, as I sail’d, 


I spied three ships of Spain; I fired on them amain, 


Till most of them were slain, as I sail’d. 


I murdered William Moore, as I sail’d, as I sail’d; 
I murdered William Moore, as I sail’d. 
I murdered William Moore, and I left him in his gore, 


Not many leagues from shore, as I sail'd. 

¢ 
I’'d ninety bars of gold, as I sail’d, as I sail’d; ™ 
I'd ninety bars of gold, as I sail’d. 


I’'d dollars manifold, and riches uncontrolled, 


And by these I lost my soul, as I sail’d. 


Ev ; 
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BLOSSOMS. 


THEY met while yet the year was young, 
And ‘mid the blossoming boughs they sung, 
Like other birds, their tale of love. 


Like other birds they wandered free 
In tender shade of bush or tree, 
Or sunlight of the sky above. 


They wandered free, and loved the dawn, 
Brushed with their wings the dews at morn, 
And innocently sped the days. 


Like other birds, when autumn came, 
Sure it could never be the same, 
They went alone their separate ways, 


With half a smile and half a sigh, 
When, as the winter hours go by, 
Comes, like a melody’s refrain, 


A scent of blossoms, softly flung, 
They murmur, ** When the year was young 
‘Twas sweet. “Twill never come again.” 











Londons Clory, and Whittingtons Renown 
OR, 


A Looking-Glafs for Citizens of LONDON 


Ba London Printices, 
J come liffents my Song, 
13 for pour alorp a” “ 
and to pon doth belong, 
And pon poor Gountrp Eads, 
thongh bootrof low degree 
See bp gods providence, 
what ponin time map ber, 
Rear weft f tell the prarle, 
of morthy whittington. 
Bnown to be ir his aves, 
Tyrice Lord Qapaz of London. 








But of pone parentage, 
hom mas he as we pear, 

And in hig tender ane, 
bret upin Lancalbue, 


Pwszelyto London, ther, 
tame up this Simple lad, 
Gahere thith a arr antt=1matt, 
foo he a dwelling bad, 
And ina Kitchen placd 
a Scullion for to be, 
Where a long time be naff, 
in dendgittg flaverp. 








\ 
4 
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his daply fervice was, So from the Qarchant-inan 
turning Spitts atthe fire, Whittington ferret! 

And to four potts of Bratf, Towards his Country rar, 
foza paze Senllions hire. to gaine his liberte. 











A pas dwk Maid there was,  Butaghe wentalong, 
te eat him dap bp day. ina faire Summers mom, 
QN a made him in his mind, London's Bells fineetly rang, 


thin 


fo2 to run aap. “Whittington back return!” 





LONDON’S GLORY, AND WHITTINGTON’S RENOWN 





Cvermore founding fo, 
“ tarnagain, Whittington; 
And thotrin time fhall be, 
JLo10 9Papo? of London” 
Eaheve hpon back againe. 
Whittington rame with [peed, 
Aprentite to remame 
as the Lord had decreed, 


Still bleffed be - bm 
this wash Vextyoal Lanse 
Cahith mp gwd foetane ills, 
tre i abe they hep rung, 

Sf Go fain me, 
A will not prove nnkind; 
London mp £008 fhall fee, 
anbd mp Jarge bounties find 


wut fre this happe chance. 
Whittington had a Cat, 
Cabith hea venture fent 
meth 15 wweali bp - 
Ie here fe ati n 
nee Spa —_ 
ap bought him foz his fa 
cian atfair thonfand pound, 


Whitington had no moze 
but this poor cat as than, 
DMbhich to the fhip he bore, 
hike a bea ane rhant-man. 
“Vent'zing ihe pean! aot he, 
+ Smap get store of golds, 
Astd IQapoz of London be, 
as the bells have metold” 
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Whittington’s marchandige, 
cazzied Was toa Tand 
Croubled with rate andmice. 
ae They did undrestan’, 
The king cof that country therv, 
as heat dumer gat, 
- loam din frar 
of many B ntoUse andra. 


SPeat that int “hese rr lap 

noway they rouild Rerpe ruate, 

But by rats Gore away, 
feaziny no wand orsfalf. 

Gherrupo, sone Mev brought fo 
Waittington's nimble 4 rat; 

— } bp the king was baught; 

jeapes of gold giv'n for that. 


taher ag ther home were rome 
with iheir Ship aden fo, 
Whittington's toralth began, 
by this Cat thus to grow 
ssrnllions hfe he foofok, 
to be a Nerrhant good, 
And fon fx. beg an to atosk, 
how torll his credit fied, 


Som afier he was thor 
Sheriff ee the ity bere, 
ane haber he qnicklp rofe 





Pe oh spike. app mora 

by ims prarie, 
Sir Richad Whitington 
dame to be in hig daps, 

thzice tozb Hapoz of London 
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¢. 1% fame to adbanrr, 
thonfands hrlent hig King, 
Zo maintain @Mars m France 


hononr from av tobzing. 


d after, at a Seatt, 
A bith h et fet sae peace make, 
Burnt th be % AS a sett 
and a no money take. 


Gen thoufand pound he he gave, 
10 his pznee will inal 
= ould no pennp My 
for his kind courtefie: 
As Gnd thns made him great. 
fo = wonld daily fer, 
r people fed with meat, 


to hem his Charity, 


Paifoners poz, Myeritht were, 
wid ahh past a fonnd, 


= deeds = far and near 
im do fill refonnd: 
wh ttingtons Colledge 1s 
one of hig Charities 
And a fair hart h he bnilt 


to ete memostes 


New-gate hebmilded fair; 
for Paifi tolpe m; 
Chrifts-Church he d13 repair: 

Cheiftian (ve fo2 to win, 
9anp — fuck Lwannina 
were done bp —— 
Cubirh jop an comtfoat beer 
to al ahat look thereort. 


7 or ts an fy 
odo this ftozp rea 
ae ovanagie 1eAtn,” 


£ poz to feed; 
CAhat is zi 16 the 4002! 


the 7020 boil t rrr, 
And Bleffings Kerp im flove 
mntil the latter dap. 


las then haft beed, 
a his flower of arifp- 
Conant Mo gone; 
et Lines his 9rmoz 
Thele Bells aad! Shim fo, 
“ mrn again Whittington » 
Gonld they rall manp more 
forh men to fair LONDON. 
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A YACHTING ROMANCE. 


with his creditors, had taken hims« 
off in a surreptitious and evil mann 
insomuch that this newspaper clippi: 
was nothing more nor less than a H 
and Cry after the fraudulent bankru; 
That letter and its startling inclosu 
were quickly whipped into the poc! 
of the lady to whom they had be 
sent. 

By great good luck Mary Avon was 
the first to go on deck. She was an 
ious to see this new harbor into whi 
we had got. And then, with consid 
erable dismay on her face, our so 
ereign mistress showed us this ug) 
thing. She was much excited. [1 
was so shameful of him to bring this 
disgrace on Mary Avon! What would 
the poor girl say? And this gentl 
lady would not for worlds have he: 
told while she was with us—until at 
least we got back to some more def 


inite channel of information. She 


CHAPTER XIV. 
EVIL 


TIDINGS. 


W E had indeed returned to the world 
the first thing we saw on entering 


the saloon in the morning was a number 
of letters—actual letters that 
through a post-office—lying on the break 
fast table. We stared at 
things. Our good Queen T 
first to approach them. 


these strange 
was the 
She took them 
up as if she expected they would bite her. 

“Oh, Mary,” she says, ‘‘there is not 
one for you—not one.” 

Angus Sutherland glanced quickly at 
the girl. But not the least 
trace of disappointment on her face. On 
the contrary, she said, with a cheerful in- 
difference: 

‘So much the better. 
er people.” 


there was 


They only both 


But of course they had to be opened and 
read—even the bulky parcel from Strath 
govan. And amid much trivial domestic 
and other news, one of us stumbled upon 
one little item that certainly concerned us. 
It was a clipping from the advertisement 
column of a newspaper. It was inclosed, 
without word or comment, by a friend in 
London who knew that we were slightly 
acquainted, perforce, with Mr. Frederick 
Smethurst. And it appeared that that 
having into difficulties 


gentleman, cot 


had come | 


was, indeed, greatly distressed. 

3ut we had to order her to dismiss thes: 
idle troubles. We formed ourselves into 
a committee on the spot; and this con 

| mittee unanimously, if somewhat prema 
| turely and recklessly, resolved: 

First, that it was not of the slightest 
consequence to us or any human creatur 
where Mr. Frederick Smethurst 
what he might do with himself. 

Secondly, that if Mr. Frederick Smeth 
urst were put a string and a 
round his neck and betake himself to thi 
bottom of the he would 
gratitude, and in some measure atone for 
his previous conduct. 

Thirdly, that nothing at all about th 
matter should be said to Mary Avon: i 
the man had escaped, there might prob 

| ably be an end of the whole business. 

To these resolutions, carried swiftly and 
unanimously, Angus Sutherland added a 
sort of desultory rider, to the effect that 
moral or immoral qualities do sometimes 
reveal themselves in the face. He was 
also of opimion that spare persons were 
more easy of detection in this manner 
He gave an instance of a well-known 
character in London—a most promising 
ruffian who had run through the whol 
gamut of discreditable offenses. Why 
was there no record of this brave caree! 
written in the man’s face ? 
ture had obliterated the 


Was, oO} 


to stone 


sea, earn our 


3ecause na 


lines in fat 
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Vhen a man attains to the dimensions | 
nd appearance of a scrofulous toad 
vollen to the size of an ox, moral and 
rental traces get rubbed out. Therefore, 
mtended our F.R.S., all persons who 
t out on a career of villainy, and don’t 
ant to be found out, should eat fat-pro- 
icing foods. Potatoes and sugar he es- 
ecially mentioned as being calculated to 
onceal erime. 

However, we had to banish Frederick 
Smethurst and his evil deeds from our 
ninds, for the yacht from end to end was | 
1 a bustle of commotion about our going | 
ashore; and as for us, why, we meant to 
run riot in all the wonders and delights | 
of civilization. Innumerable fowls, tons | 
of potatoes and cabbage and lettuce, fresh 
butter, new loaves, new milk: there was | 
no end to the visions that rose before the | 
excited brain of our chief commissariat | 
officer. And when the Laird, in the act 
of stepping, with much dignity, into the 
vig, expressed his firm conviction that 
somewhere or other we should stumble 
upon a Glasgow newspaper not more than 
a week old, so that he might show us the 
reports of the meetings of the Strathgo- 
van Commissioners, we knew of no fur- 
ther luxury that the mind could desire. 

And as we were being rowed ashore, we 
could not fail to be struck by the extraor- 
dinary abundance of life and business and 
activity in the world. Portree, with its | 
wooded crags and white houses shining in 
the sun, seemed a large and populous city. 
The smooth waters of the bay were crowd 
ed with craft of every description; and the 
boats of the yachts were coming and go- 
ing with so many people on board of them 


that we were quite stared out of counte- | 


nance. And then, when we landed, and 
walked up the quay, and ascended the hill 
into the town, we regarded the signs over 
the shop doors with the same curiosity 
that regards the commonest features of a 


about Portree, however, that is not met 
with in Continental capitals. We felt 
that the ground swayed lightly under our 
feet. Perhaps these were the last oscil- 
lations of the great volcanic disturbance 
that shot the black Coolins into the sky. 


Then the shops: such displays of beau- | 
tiful things, in silk, and wool, and cun- | 
| chief. 


ning wood-work; human ingenuity de- 
claring itself in a thousand ways, and ap- 
pealing to our purses. Our purses, to tell 
the truth, were gaping. A craving for 
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purchase possessed us. But, after all, the 
Laird could not buy servant-girls’ scarfs 
as a present for Mary Avon; and Angus 
Sutherland did not need a second water 
proof coat; and though we reached the 
telegraph office, there would have been a 
certain monotony in spending innumer 
able shillings on unnecessary telegrams, 
even though we might be rejoicing in one 


| of the highest conveniences of civilization. 


The plain truth must be told. Our pur 
chases were limited to some tobacco and 
a box or two of paper collars for the men; 
to one or two shilling novels; and a flask 
of eau-de-Cologne. We did not half avail 
ourselves of all the luxuries spread out so 
temptingly before us. 

‘*Do you think the men will have the 
water on board yet ?” Mary Avon says, as 
we walk back. ‘‘I do not at all like be 
ing on land. The sun scorches so, and 
the air is stifling.” 

‘In my opeenion,” says the Laird, ‘‘ the 
authorities of Portree are deserving of 
great credit for having fixed up the ap 
paratus to let boats get water on board at 
the quay. It wasa public-spirited project 

it was that. And I do not suppose that 


| any one grumbles at having to pay a shil 


ling for the privilege. It is a legeetimate 
tax. lam sure it would have been a long 
time or we could have got such a thing at 
Strathgovan, if there was need for it there. 
Ye would scarcely believe it, ma’am, what 
a spirit of opposition there is among some 
o’ the Commissioners to any improve 


| ment: ye would not believe it.” 


‘* Indeed,” she says, in innocent won 
der; she quite sympathizes with this pub 
lie spirited reformer. 

‘* Ay, it’s true. Mind ye, I am a Con- 
servative myself; I will have nothing to 
do with Radicals and their Republics; no, 
no, but a wise Conservative knows how to 


|} march with the age. Take my own po 
| seetion, for example: as soon as I saw that 
foreign street. There was a peculiarity 


the steam fire-engine was a necessity, I 
withdrew my opposition at once. Iam 
very thankful to you, ma’am, for having 
given me an opportunity of carefully con- 
sidering the question. I will never for 


| get our trip round Mull. Dear me! it is 


warm the day,” added the Laird, as he 
raised his broad felt hat, and wiped his 
face with his voluminous silk handker- 


Here come two pedestrians, good-look 


|ing young lads of an obviously English 


type, and faultlessly equipped from head 
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to heel. They look neither to the left nor 
right; on they go manfully through the 
dust, the sun scorching their faces: there 
must be a trifle of heat under these knap- 
Well, we wish them fine weather 
and whole heels. It is not the way some 
of us would like to pass a holiday. 
what is this that Avon 
lightly to herself as she walks carelessly 


sacks. 


Miss 


For 


is singing 





f 
FA 
a 


“ 


on, occasionally pausing to look in at 
shop? 
“* And often have we seamen heard how men a 
killed or undone, 
By overturns of carriages, and thieves, and fi 
in London,’” 
Here she turns aside to caress a small tet 
rier; but the animal, mistaking her inten 
tion, barks furiously, and retreats, grow! 
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ng and ferocious, into the shop. Miss 
Avon is not disturbed. She walks on, and 
ompletes her nautical ballad, all for her 
wn benefit: 
We've heard what risk all landsmen run, from 
noblemen to tailors, 
So, Billy, let’s thank Providence that you and I 


are sailors they 


‘‘ What on earth is that, Mary?’ her 
friend behind asks. 

The girl stops, with a surprised look, as 
if she had scarcely been listening to her- 
self; then she says, lightly, 

‘‘Oh, don’t you know the sailor's song ? 

[ forget what they call it. 

‘A strong sou’wester’s blowing, Billy, can’t you 
hear it roar now? 

Lord help ’em, how I pities all unhappy folks on 


wv 


shore now! 


‘‘You have become a thorough sailor, 
Miss Avon,” says Angus Sutherland, who 
has overheard the last quotation. 

‘‘T—I like it better—I am more inter- 
ested,” she says, timidly, ‘‘ since you were 
so kind as to show me the working of the 
ship.” 


‘‘Indeed,” says he, ‘‘I wish you would | 


take command of her, and order her pres- 
ent captain below. Don’t you see how 
tired his eyes are becoming? He won't 


take his turn of sleep like the others; he | ‘ 


has been scarcely off the deck night or 
day since we left Canna; and I find it is 


no use remonstrating with him. He is | 


too anxious; and he fancies I am in a 
hurry to get back; and these continual 


calms prevent his getting on. Now the | 
whole difficulty would be solved if you | 


let me go back by the steamer; then you 
could lie at Portree here for a night or 
two, and let him have some proper rest.” 
‘‘T do believe, Angus,” says his hostess, 
laughing in her gentle way, ‘‘that you 


threaten to leave us just to see how anx- | 


ious we are to keep you.” 

‘*My position as ship’s doctor,” he re- 
torts, ‘‘is compromised. If Captain John 
falls illon my hands, whom am I to blame 
but myself?” 

‘*I am quite sure I can get him to go 
below,” says Mary Avon, with decision— 


“quite sure of it. That is, especially,” | 


she adds, rather shyly, ‘‘if you will take 
his place. I know he would place more 
dependence on you than on any of the 
men.” 

This is a very pretty compliment to pay 
to one who is rather proud of his nautical 
knowledge. 

Vor. LX.—No. 355.—6 


— 
| ‘* Well,” he says, laughing, ‘‘the re- 
sponsibility must rest on you. Order him 
below, to-night, and see whether he obeys. 
| If we don’t get to a proper anchorage, 
| we will manage to sail the yacht some- 
| how among us—you being captain, Miss 
| Avon.” 

| “Tf Tam captain,” she says, lightly— 
though she turns away her head some- 
| what—‘‘I shall forbid your deserting the 
ship.” 

‘*So long as you are captain, you need 
not fear that,” he answers. Surely he 
could say ho less. 

But it was still John of Skye who was 
skipper when, on getting under way, we 
nearly met with a serious accident. Fresh 
water and all provisions having been got 
on board, we weighed anchor only to find 
the breeze die wholly down. Then the 
dingey was got out to tow the yacht away 
from the sheltered harbor; and our young 
| doctor, always anxious for hard work, 
| must needs jump in to join in this service. 
But the little boat had been straining at 
the cable for scarcely five minutes when a 
| Squall of wind came over from the north- 
| west and suddenly filled the sails. ‘* Look 
| out there, boys!” called Captain John, for 
| we were running full down on the dingey. 
Let go the rope! Let go!” he shouted: 
| but they would not let go, as the dingey 
|}came sweeping by. In fact, she caught 
the yacht just below the quarter, and 





| 
|seemed to disappear altogether. Mary 
Avon uttered one brief ery; and then 
| stood pale—clasping one of the ropes— 
| not daring to look. And John of Skye 
| uttered some exclamation in the Gaelic, 
and jumped on to the taffrail. But the 
| next thing we saw, just above the taffrail, 
| Was the red and shining and laughing face 
| of Angus Sutherland, who was hoisting 
| himself up by means of the mizzen boom; 
and directly afterward appeared the scar- 
let cap of Hector of Moidart. It was upon 
| this latter culprit that the full force of 
John of Skye’s wrath was expended. 

‘*Why did you not let go the rope when 
I wass call to you?” 

‘*Tt iss all right, and if I wass put into 
| the water, I have been in the water be- 
| fore,” was the philosophic reply. 

And now it was, as we drew away from 
| Portree, that Captain Mary Avon endeav- 

ored to assume supreme command, and 
would have the deposed skipper go below 
j and sleep. John of Skye was very obedi- 
| ent, but he said: 
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‘Oh, ay. I will get plenty of sleep. 
But that hill there, that iss Ben-Inivaig; 
and there iss not any hill in the West 
Highlands so bad for squalls as that hill. 
By-and-by I will get plenty of sleep.” 

Ben-Inivaig let us go past its great, 


gloomy, forbidding shoulders and cliffs | 


without visiting us with anything worse 
than a few variable puffs; and we got 
well into the Raasay Narrows. 
What a picture of still summer loveliness 
was around us !—the rippling blue seas, the 
green shores, and far over these the black 
peaks of the Coolins, now taking a purple 
tint in the glow of the afternoon. The 
shallow Sound of Scalpa we did not ven- 
ture to attack, especially as it was now 
low water; we went outside Sealpa, by 
the rocks of Skier Dearg. And still John 
of Skye evaded, with a gentle Highland 
courtesy, the orders of the captain. The 
silver bell of Master Fred summoned us 
below for dinner, and still John of Skye 
was gently obdurate. 

‘*Now, John,” says Mary Avon, seri- 
ously, to him, ‘‘you want to make me 
angry.” 

‘*‘Oh no, mem; I not think that,” says 
he, deprecatingly. 

“Then why won't you go and have 
Do you want to be ill?” 

‘*Oh, there iss plenty of sleep,” says 
he. ‘* Maybe we will get to Kyle Akin 
to-night; and there will be plenty of sleep 
for us.”’ 

‘*But Iam asking you as a favor to go 
and get some sleep now. Surely the men 
can take charge of the yacht.” 

‘*Oh yes, oh yes,” says John of Skye. 
‘‘They can do that ferry well.” 

And then he paused, for he was great 
friends with this young lady, and did not 
like to disoblige her. 

‘* You will be having your dinner now. 
After the dinner, if Mr. Sutherland him- 
self will be on deck, I will go below and 
turn in for a time.” 

‘*Of course Dr. Sutherland will be on 
deck,” says the new captain, promptly; 
and she was so sure of one member of her 
crew that she added, ‘‘and he will not 
leave the tiller for a moment until you 
come to relieve him.” 

Perhaps it was this promise, perhaps 
it was the wonderful beauty of the even- 
ing, that made us hurry over dinner. 
Then we went on deck again; and our 
young doctor, having got all his bearings 
and directions clear in his head, took the 


down 


some sleep ? 


| proud 





—_——___. 
tiller, and John of Skye at length suc 
cumbed to the authority of Commande, 
Avon, and disappeared into the forecast]e 

The splendor of color around us on that 
still evening !—away in the west the sea 
of a pale yellow-green, with each ripple a 
flash of rose-flame, and over there in the 
south the great mountains of Skye—th: 
Coolins, and Blaven, and Ben-na-Cai] 
leach—become of a plum-purple in the 
clear and cloudless sky. Angus Suther 
land was at the tiller, contemplatively 
smoking an almost black meerschaum 
the Laird was discoursing to us about the 
extraordinary pith and conciseness of the 
Scotch phrases in the Northumbrian 
psalter; while ever and anon a certain 
young lady, linked arm in arm with her 
friend, would break the silence with some 
aimless fragment of ballad or old-world 
air. 

And still we glided onward in the beau- 
tiful evening; and now ahead of us, in the 
dusk of the evening, the red star of Kyle 
Akin light-house steadily gleamed.* We 
might get to anchor, after all, without 
awaking John of Skye. 

‘*In weather like this,” remarked our 
sovereign lady, in the gathering dark 
ness, ‘‘ John might keep asleep for fifty 
years. 

‘Like Rip Van Winkle,” said the Laird, 
of bis erudition. ‘‘ That 
wonderful story that Washington Irving 
wrote—a verra fine story.” 

‘Washington Irving !—the story is as 
old as the Coolins,” said Dr. Sutherland. 

The Laird stared as if he had been Rip 
Van Winkle himself: was he forever to 
be checkmated by the encyclopedic know] 
edge of Young England—or Young Scot- 
land rather—and that knowledge only the 
gatherings and sweepings of musty books 
that anybody with a parrot-like habit 
might acquire ? 

‘**Why, surely you know that the le- 
gend belongs to that common stock of le- 
gends that go through all literatures?” 
says our young doctor. ‘‘I have no 
doubt the Hindoos have their Epimeni- 
des; and that Peter Klaus turns up some- 
where or other in the Gaelic stories. 
However, that is of little importance; it 


is a 





* Ohyes, Mr. Yachtsman, you are perfectly correct 
Sailing according to strict rules, we ought to hav: 
kept Kyle Akin light white: no doubt. But then, 
you see, some of us had been round this coast one 
or twice before—perhaps even three or four times. 
We were not in imminent danger. 
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is of importance that Captain John should | 


cet some sleep. Hector, come here.” 
There was a brief consultation about 


the length of anchor chain wanted for | 


} 


the little harbor opposite Kyle Akin: 
Hector’s instructions were on no account 
to disturb John of Skye. But no sooner 
had they set about getting the chain on 
deck than another figure appeared, black 
mong the rigging; and there was a well- 
known voice heard forward. Then Cap- 
tain John came aft, and, despite all re- 
monstrances, would relieve his substitute. 
Rip Van Winkle’s sleep had lasted about 
an hour and a half. 

And now we steal by the black shores; 
and that solitary red star comes nearer 
and nearer in the dusk; and at length we 


can make out two or three other paler | 


lights close down by the water. Behold! 
the yellow ports of a steam-yacht at an- 
chor; we know, as our own anchor goes 
rattling out in the dark, that we shall 
have at least one neighbor and companion 
through the still watches of the night. 


CHAPTER XV. 
TEMPTATION. 


3UuT the night, according to John of 


tide turns, or until a breeze springs up. 
Long before the wan glare in the east has 
arisen to touch the highest peaks of the 
Coolins, we hear the tread of the men on 
deck getting the yacht under way. And 
then there is a shuffling noise in Angus 
Sutherland’s cabin; and we guess that he 
is stealthily dressing in the dark. Is he 
anxious to behold the wonders of day- 
break in the beautiful Loch Alsh, or is he 
bound to take his share in the sailing of 
the ship? Less perturbed spirits sink 
back again into sleep, and contentedly let 
the White Dove go on her own way 
through the expanding blue-gray light of 
the dawn. 

Hours afterward there is a strident 
shouting down the companionway ; every- 
body is summoned on deck to watch the 
yacht shoot the Narrows of Kyle Rhea. 
And the Laird is the first to express his 
surprise; are these the dreaded Narrows 
that have caused Captain John to start 
before daybreak so as to shoot them with 
the tide? All around is a dream of sum- 
mer beauty and quiet. A more perfect 








picture of peace and loveliness could not 
be imagined than the green crags of the 
main-land, and the vast hills of Skye, and 
this placid channel between shining in 
the fair light of the morning. The only 
thing we notice is that on the glassy green 
of the water—this reflected, deep, almost 
opaque green is not unlike the color of 
Niagara below the Falls—there are smooth 
circular lines here and there ; and now 
and again the bows of the White Dove 
slowly swerve away from her course as if 
in obedience to some unseen and mysteri- 
ous pressure. There is not a breath of 
wind; and it needs all the pulling of the 
two men out there in the dingey, and all 
the watchful steering of Captain John, to 
keep her head straight. Then a light 
breeze comes along the great gully; the 
red-capped men are summoned on board; 
the dingey is left astern: the danger of 


| being caught in an eddy and swirled 
| ashore is over and gone. 


Suddenly the yacht stops as if it had 
run against a wall. Then, just as she re- 
covers, there is an extraordinary hissing 
and roaring in the dead silence around us, 
and close by the yacht we find a great cir- 
cle of boiling and foaming water, forced 
up from below and overlapping itself in 
ever-increasing folds. And then, on the 


| perfectly glassy sea, another and another 
Skye’s chronology, lasts only until the | 


of those boiling and hissing circles ap- 
pear, until there is a low rumbling in the 
summer air like the breaking of distant 
waves. And the yacht—the wind having 
again died down—is curiously compelled 
one way and another, insomuch that John 
of Skye quickly orders the men out in the 
dingey again; and again the long cable is 
tugging at her bows. 

‘*Tt seems to me,” says Dr. Sutherland 
to our skipper, ‘that we are in the mid- 
dle of about a thousand whirlpools.” 

‘*Oh, it iss ferry quate this morning,” 
says Captain John, with a shrewd smile. 
‘Tt iss not often so quate as this. Ay, it 
iss sometimes ferry bad here—quite so bad 
as Corrievreckan ; and when the flood-tide 
iss rinnin, it will be rinnin like—shist like 
a race-horse.” 

However, by dint of much hard pulling 
and judicious steering, we manage to keep 
the White Dove pretty well in mid-cur- 
rent; and only once—and that but fora sec- 
ond or two—get caught in one of those ed- 
dies circling in tothe shore. We pass the 
white ferry-house; a slight breeze carries 
us by the green shores and woods of Glen- 
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elg; 
silver tinkle tells us breakfast is ready. 

That long, beautiful, calm summer day: 
Ferdinand and Miranda playing draughts | 
on deck, he having rigged up an umbrel- | 
la to shelter her from the hot sun; the | 
Laird busy with papers referring to the 
Strathgovan Public Park; the hostess of | 
these people overhauling the stores, and | 
meditating on something recondite for 
dinner. At last the doctor fairly burst 
out a-laughing. 

‘* Well,” said he, ‘‘ I have been in many 


a yacht, but never yet in one where ev- | 


erybody on board was anxiously waiting | 
for the glass to fall.” 

His hostess laughed too. 

‘“When you come south again,” she 
said, *‘ we may be able to give you a touch | 
of something different. I think that, 
even with all your love of gales, a few 
days of the equinoctials would quite satis- 
fy you.” 

‘The equinoctials!” he said, with a sur- | 
prised look. 

“aes.” ‘Why not | 
have a good holiday while you are about 
it? Anda yachting trip is nothing with- | 
out a fight with the equinoctials. Oh, | 
you have no idea how splendidly the 
White Dove behaves!” 

‘*T should like to try her,” he said, with 
a quick delight; but directly afterward he 
ruefully shook his head. ‘‘? 
he, 


said she, boldly. 


no,” said 
‘‘such a tremendous spell of idleness 
not for me. I have not earned the 
right to it yet. Twenty years hence I 
may be able to have three months’ con- 
tinued yachting in the West Highlands.” 

‘If I were you,” retorted this small 
person, with a practical air, ‘‘ I would take 
it when I could get it. What do you 
know about twenty years hence ?—you 
may be physician to the Emperor of 
China. 
and you ought to take as long a holiday 
as you can get.” 

*T am says Mary Avon, very 
timidly, ‘‘ that is very wise advice.” 

‘*In the mean time,” says he, cheerfully, 
‘IT am not physician to the Emperor of 
China, but to the passengers and crew of 
the White Dove. The passengers don’t 
do me the honor of consulting me; but I 
am going to prescribe for the crew on my 
own responsibility. All I want is that I 
shall have the assistance of Miss Avon in 
making them take the dose.” 


VO, 


is 


sure,” 


we open out the wider sea between | 
| 
Isle Ornsay and Loch Hourn; and then a 


| not 


| tested he was not tired. 





And you have worked very hard; | 





Miss Avon looked up inquiringly with 
those soft black eyes of hers. 

‘*Nobody has any control over them 
but herself—they are like refractory chi] 
dren. Now,” said he, rather more ser’ 
ously, ‘‘ this night-and-day work is telling 
on themen. Another week of it, and you 
would see Insomnia written in large let 
ters on their eyes. I want you, Miss 
Avon, to get Captain John and the men 
to have a complete night’s rest to-night 
a sound night’s sleep from the time we 
finish dinner till daybreak. We can take 


| charge of the yacht.” 


Miss Avon promptly rose to her feet. 

** John!” she called. 

The big brown-bearded skipper from 
Skye came aft—quickly putting his pipe 
in his waiscoat pocket the while. 

** John,” she said, ‘‘I want you to do 
meafavornow. You and the men haye 
been having enough sleep lately 
You must all go below to-night as soon as 
we come up from dinner; and you must 
have a good sleep till daybreak. The 
gentlemen will take charge of the yacht.” 

It was in vain that John of Skye pr 
It was in vain 
that he assured her that, if a good breeze 
sprung up, we might get right back to 
Castle Osprey by the next morning. 

‘* Why, you know very well,” she said 


‘this calm weather means to last for 


| ever.” 


**Oh, no! I not think that, mem,” said 
John of Skye, smiling. 
‘*At all events we shall be sailing all 


| night; and that is what I want you to do, 


as a favor to me.” 

Indeed, our skipper found it was of no 
use to refuse. The young lady was per- 
emptory. And so, having settled that 


| matter, she sat down to her draught 
| board again. 


But it was the Laird she was playing 
with now. And this was a remarkable 
circumstance about the game: when An- 
gus Sutherland played with Denny-mains, 
the latter was hopelessly and invariably 
beaten; and when Denny-mains in his 
turn played with Mary Avon, he was re 
lentlessly and triumphantly the victor; 
but when Angus Sutherland played wit! 
Miss Avon, she, somehow or other, gener- 
ally managed to secure two out of three 
games. It wasa puzzling triangular duel. 
The chief feature of it was the splendid joy 
of the Laird when he had conquered the 
English young lady. He rubbed his 
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hands, he chuckled, he laughed—just as 
if he had been repeating one of his own 
‘good ones.” 

However, at luncheon the Laird was 
much more serious; for he was showing 
to us how remiss the government was in 
not taking up the great solan question. 
He had a newspaper cutting which gave 
in figures—in rows of figures—the proba- 
ble number of millions of herrings de- 
stroyed every year by the solan-geese. 


| 


secure what advantage we had gained, by 
coming to anchor. There was a sort of 


| shamed laughter over this business. Was 


the noble White Dove only a river barge. 
then, that she was thus dependent on the 
tides for her progress? But it was no use 


| either to laugh or to yrumble. Two of us 


proposed to row the Laird away to certain 
distant islands that lie off the shore north 


|of the mouth of Loch Hourn; and for 


The injury done to the herring fisheries of | 


this county, he proved to us, was enor- 
mous. If a solan is known to eat on an 


average fifty herrings a day, just think of | 


the millions on millions of fish that must 


co to feed those nests on the Bass Rock! | 


The Laird waxed quite eloquent about it. 


é 7 | 
The human race were dearer to him far 


than any gannet or family of gannets. 

‘* What I wonder at is this,” said our 
young doctor, with a curious grim smile 
that we had learned to know, coming over 
his face, ‘‘that the solan, with that ex- 
traordinary supply of phosphorus to the 
brain, should have gone on remaining 
only a bird, and a very ordinary bird too. 
Its brain power should have been devel- 
oped; it should be able to speak by this 
time. In fact, there ought to be solan 
school boards and parochial boards on the 
Bass Rock, and commissioners appointed 
to inquire whether the building of nests 
might not be conducted on more scientific 


principles. When I was a boy—lI am sor- | 


ry to say—I used often to catch a solan by 
floating out a piece of wood with a dead 
herring on it: a wise bird, with its brain 
full of phosphorus, ought to have known 
that it would break its head when it 
swooped down on a piece of wood.” 

The Laird sat in dignified silence. 
There was something occult and uncanny 
about many of this young man’s sayings 
—they savored too much of the dangerous 
and unsettling tendencies of these modern 
days. Besides, he did not see what good 
could come of likening a lot of solan-geese 
to the Commissioners of the Burgh of 
Strathgovan. His remarks on the herring 
fisheries had been practical and intelligi- 
ble; they had given no occasion for gibes. 

We were suddenly startled by the rat- 
tling out of the anchor chain. What 


|amusement’s sake we took some towels 


with us. 

Look now how this long and shapely 
gig cuts the blue water. The Laird is very 
dignified in the stern, with the tiller-ropes 
| in his hand; he keeps a straight course 
enough, though he is mostly looking over 
| the side. And indeed this is a perfect won- 
der-hall over which we are making our 


| way—the water so clear that we notice 
| the fish darting here and there among 


| the great brown blades of the tangle and 
| the long green sea-grass. Then there are 

stretches of yellow sand, with shells and 

star-fish shining far below. The sun 
| burns on our hands; there is a dead still- 
| ness of heat; the measured splash of the 
oars startles the sea-birds in there among 
the rocks. 


“Send the biorlinn on careering, 
Cheerily and all together— 
Ho, ro, clansmen ! 
A long, strong pull together— 
Ho, ro, clansmen !” 


Look out for the shallows, most dignified 
of cockswains: what if we were to imbed 
| her bows in the silver sand ?— 


“Another cheer! Our isle appears, 
Our biorlinn bears her on the faster— 
Ho, ro, clansmen! 
A long, strong pull together— 
Ho, ro, clansmen !’’ 


‘* Hold hard!” calls Denny-mains; and 
behold! we are in among a net-work of 
channels and small islands lying out here 

in the calm sea; and the birds are wildly 
| calling and screaming and swooping about 
our heads, indignant at the approach of 
strangers. What is our first duty, then, 
in coming to these unknown islands and 
straits ?—why, surely, to name them in 
the interests of civilization. And we do 
so accordingly. Here—let it be forever 
known—is John Smith Bay. There, 





could it mean ?—were we caught in an|Thorley’s Food for Cattle Island. Be- 


eddy? There was a scurrying up on deck, 
only to find that, having drifted so far 
south with the tide, and the tide begin- 
ning to turn, John of Skye proposed to 


yond that, on the south, Brown and Pol- 
son's Straits.* It is quite true that these 








| ™* Advertisers will please communicate with the 
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islands and bays may have been previous- | 


ly visited; but it was no doubt a long time 
ago; and the people did not stop to bestow 
names. 
be dealt with afterward; meanwhile the 


discoverers unanimously resolve that the | 


most beautiful of all the islands shall 
hereafter, through all time, be known as 
the Island of Mary Avon. 

It was this island that the Laird 
achieved memorable capture of 


on 


his a 


that has come down from the hills, but a 


| fine, steady, northerly breeze; and away 
| we go, with the white foam in our wake. 


The latitude and longitude may | Farewell to the great mountains over the 


gloomy Loch Hourn; and to the light 
house over there at Isle Ornsay; and to 
the giant shoulders of Ard-na-Glishnich 


| Are not these the dark green woods of 


young sea-bird—a huge creature of un- | 


known species that fluttered and scram- 
bled over bush and over scaur, while Den- 
ny-mains, quite forgetting his dignity and 


Armadale that we see in the west? And 
southward and still southward we go, with 
the running seas and the fresh brisk breeze 
from the north: who knows where we 
may not be to-night before Angus Suther- 


| land’s watch begins ? 


the heat of the sun, clambered after it over | 


the rocks. 
hands, it lay as one dead. 


And when he got it in his | the moment, at least, she seems scarcely 


He was sorry. | 


He regarded the newly fledged thing with | 
compassion, and laid it tenderly down on | 


the grass, and came away down again to 
the shore. But he had scarcely turned 
his back when the demon bird got on its 
legs, and, with a succession of shrill and 
sarcastic ‘‘ yawps,” was off and away over 
the higher ledges. No fasting girl had 


ever shammed so completely as this scarce- | 


ly fledged bird. 


We bathed in Brown and Polson’s 


| 
| 
} 
| 


| 


Straits, to the great distress of certain sea- | 


pyots that kept screaming over our heads, 
resenting the intrusion of the discoverers. 
But in the midst of it we were suddenly 
called to observe a strange darkness on 
the sea, far away in the north, between 
Glenelg and Skye. Behold! the long 
looked-for wind—a hurricane swooping 


down from the northern hills! Our toi- 


let on the hot rocks was of brief duration; | Laird has dismissed for the moment cer- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


we jumped into the gig; away we went | 


through the glassy water. 
between us and the northerly breeze which 
should reach the yacht first; and we could 


It was a race | 


There is but one thoughtful face on 
board. It is that of Mary Avon. For 


to rejoice that we have at last got this 
grateful wind to bear us away to the 
south and to Castle Osprey. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THROUGH THE DARK. 

“Ahead she goes! the land she knows!” 

Wuart though we see a sudden squall 
come tearing over from the shores of 
Skye, whitening the waves as it approach- 
us? The White Dove is not afraid of 
any squall, And there are the green 
woods of Armadale, dusky under the 
western glow; and here the sombre 
heights of Dun Bane; and soon we will 
open out the great gap of Loch Nevis 
We are running with the running waves; 
a general excitement prevails; even the 


es 


tain dark suspicions about Frederick 
Smethurst that have for the last day or 


| two been haunting his mind. 


see that John of Skye had remarked the | 
coming wind, for the men were hoisting 


the fore stay-sail. The dark blue on the 
water spreads; the reflections of the hills 


and the clouds gradually disappear; as we | 


clamber on board, the first puffs of the 
breeze are touching the great sails. The 
anchor has just been got up; the gig is 
hoisted to the davits; slack out the main- 
sheet, you shifty Hector, and let the great 
boom go out! Nor is it any mere squall 


publishers. Further expeditions will be fitted out 
—for Africa, and elsewhere. The most 
persons generously treated with. We hope, by a 
strict attention to business, to give satisfaction to 
our employers. 


obscure 


And here is a fine sight!—the great 
steamer coming down from the north 
and the sunset is burning on her red fun- 


| nels—and behold! she has a line of flags 


| 


from her stem to her topmasts and down 
to her stern again. Who is on board ?— 
some great laird, or some gay wedding 
party ¢ 

‘‘Now is your chance, Angus,” says 
Queen T , almost maliciously, as the 
steamer slowly gains on us. ‘“‘If you 
want to go on at once, I know the captain 
would stop for a minute and pick you up.” 

He looked at her for a second in = quick, 
hurt way; then he saw that she was only 
laughing at him. 

‘Oh no, thank you,” he said, blushing 
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like a school-boy; ‘‘unless you want to| It was a merry enough dinner party : 
cet rid of me. I have been looking for- | perhaps it was the consciousness that the 
ward to sailing the yacht to-night.” | White Dove was still bowling along that 


‘* And—and you said,” remarked Miss | brightened up our spirits, and made the 
Avon, rather timidly, ‘‘that we should | Laird of Denny-mains more particularly 
challenge them again after dinner this | loquacious. The number of good ones 
evening.” 

This was a pretty combination: ‘‘ we” 
referred to Angus Sutherland and herself. 


that he told us was quite remarkable—un- 
til his laughter might have been heard 
through the whole ship. And to whom 
Her elders were disrespectfully described | now did he devote the narration of those 
as ‘‘them.” So the younger people had | merry anecdotes—to whom but Miss Mary 
not forgotten how they were beaten by | Avon, who was his ready chorus on all 
‘‘them” on the previous evening. occasions, and who entered with a great- 
Is there a sound of pipes amid the throb- | er zest than any one into the humors of 
bing of the paddles? What a crowd of | them. Had she been studying the Low- 
people swarm to the side of the great ves- | land dialect, then, that she understood 
sel! And there is the captain on the pad- | and laughed so lightly and joyously at 
dle-box—out all handkerchiefs to return | stories about a thousand years of age ? 


| 
| 
| 
| 


the innumerable salutations—and good- ‘**Oh, ay,” the Laird was saying, patron- 
by, you brave Glencoe! you have no need | izingly, to her, ‘I see ye can enter into 
to rob us of any one of our passengers. the peculiar humor of our Scotch stories: 


Where does the breeze come from on | it is not every English person that can do 
this still evening ?—there is not a cloud in | that. And ye understand the language 


the sky, and there is a drowsy haze of | fine....Well,” he added, with an air of 
heat all along the land. But neverthe- | modest apology, ‘‘ perhaps I do not give 


less it continues; and, as the gallant} the pronunciation as broad asI might. I 
White Dove cleaves her way through the | have got out of the way of talking the 
tumbling sea, we gradually draw on to| provincial Seotch since I was a boy—in- 
the Point of Sleat, and open out the great | deed, ah’m generally taken for an English- 
plain of the Atlantic, now a golden green, | man maself—but I do my best to give ye 
where the tops of the waves catch the | the speerit of it.” 

light of the sunset skies. And there, too, ‘‘Oh, I am sure your imitation of the 
are our old friends Haleval and Haskeval; | provincial Scotch is most excellent—most 
but they are so far away, and set amid | excellent—and it adds so much to the hu- 
such a bewildering light, that the whole | mor of the stories,” says this disgraceful 
island seems to be of a pale transparent | young hypocrite. 

rose-purple. And a still stranger thing ‘*Oh, ay, oh, ay,” says the Laird, great- 
now attracts the eyes of all on board. | ly delighted. ‘‘I will admit that some o’ 
The setting sun, as it nears the horizon | the stories would not have so much hu- 
line of the sea, appears to be assuming a| mor but for ihe language. But when ye 
distinctly oblong shape. It is slowly sink- | have both! Did ye ever hear of the lad- 
ing into a purple haze, and becomes more | die who was called in to his porridge by 
and more oblong as it nears the sea. | his mother?” 

There is a call for all the glasses hung up We perceived by the twinkle in the 
in the companionway; and now what is | Laird’s eyes that a real good one was com- 
it that we find out there by the aid of the | ing. He looked round to see that we were 
various binoculars? Why, apparently, a | listening, but it was Mary Avon whom he 
wall of purple; and there is an oblong | addressed. 

hole in it, with a fire of gold light far ‘*A grumbling bit laddie—a philoso- 
away on the other side. This apparent | pher too,” said he. ‘* His mother thought 
golden tunnel through the haze grows | he would come in the quicker if he knew 
redder and more red; it becomes more and | there was a fly in the milk. ‘Johnny,’ 
more elongated; then it burns a deeper | she cried out, ‘ Johnny, come in to your 
crimson, until it is almost a line. The| parritch; there's a flee in the milk.’ 
next moment there is a sort of shock to | ‘Jt ‘ll no droon,’ says he. ‘What? she 
the eyes; for there is a sudden darkness | says; ‘grumblin’ again? Do ye think 
all along the horizon line: the purple-| there's no enough milk? ‘Plenty for 
black Atlantic is barred against that lurid | the parritch,’ says he—kee! kee! kee !— 
haze low down in the west. sharp, eh, wasn’t he? ‘Plenty for the 
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parritch,’ says he 
-and the Laird slapped his thigh, and 
chuckled to himself. ‘Oh, ay, 
Mary,” he added, approvingly, 
you beginning to 


are understand the 


Seotch humor fine.” 


And if our good friend the Laird had | 


been but twenty years younger—with his 


battery of irresistible jokes, and his great | 


and obvious affection for this stray guest 


importance as a Commissioner of Strath 
govan? What 
Seotch student 


chance would a poor 


have had, with his test- 


tubes and his scientific magazines, his rest- | 
less, audacious speculations and eager am- | 


bitions? On the one side, wealth, ease, a 


e . . ° | 
acceptance of the obvious facts of the uni- 


including water-rates and steam 


fire-engines ; 


verse 


rest, the physical struggle for existence, 
the mental struggle with the mysteries of 
life: who could doubt what the choice 
would be? However, there 
thought of this rivalry now. 


was ho 


The Laird 


had abdicted in favor of his nephew How- 


ard, about whom he had been speaking a 
good deal to Mary Avon of late. And 


Angus—though he was always very kind 


and timidly attentive to Miss Avon—seem- | 
little | 
or perhaps it was only a | 
vein of shyness that cropped up from time | 


ed nevertheless at 
afraid of her ; 


times almost a 


to time through his hard mental character- 
istics. In any case, he was at this moment 
neither the shy lover nor the eager stu- 


on deck after dinner without a word about 
that return battle at bézique. 


there was still a ruddy mist about the 


northern skies, behind the dusky purple | 


of the Coolin hills. The stars were out 


overhead; the air around us was full of | 


the soft cries of the divers; occasionally, 
amid the lapping of the water, we could 


hear some whirring by of wings. 
the red port light and the green starboard 
light were brought up from the forecastle 
and fixed in their place; the men went be-, 
low; Angus Sutherland took the tiller; 
the Laird kept walking backward and 
forward as a sort of look-out; and the 
tyro women were as usual seated on rugs 
together in some invisible corner—croon- 


ing snatches of ballads, or making imper- | 


ha! ha! ho! ho! ho!” | 


Miss } 
~ I see 


| he, laughing, 
of ours, to say nothing of his dignity and | 


on the other, poverty, un- | 





tinent remarks about people much wiser 
and older than themselves, 

‘Now, Angus,” says the voice of « 
of them—apparently from 
about the companion, 


somewher 
‘show us that you 
can sail the yacht properly, and we wil] 
give you complete command during the 
equinoctials.” 

‘You speak of the equinoctials,” s 
‘‘as if it was quite settled ] 
should be here in September.” 

**Why not ?” she, promptly. 
‘*Mary is my you promised 
You wouldn't go and desert two poor | 
vomen.” 

‘* But I have got that most uncomfort 


said 


witness 


lable thing, a conscience,” he answered : 
pleasant facetiousness, and a comfortable | 


‘‘and I know it would stare at me as if ] 
were mad, if I proposed to spend such a 
long time in idleness. It would be 
raging all my theories, 


You 


besides 


| know, for years and years back I have 


} 


been limiting myself in every way—liy 
ing, for example, on the smallest alloy 


lance of food and drink, and that of the 


simplest and cheapest—so that if any need 
arose, [ should have no luxurious habits 
to abandon—” 

‘*But what possible need can there be ?” 
says Mary Avon, warmly. 

‘*Do you expect to spend your life in a 
jail ?” said the other woman. 

‘*No,” said he, quite simply. ‘‘ But I 
will give you an instance of what a man 
who devotes himself to his profession may 


havetodo. A friend of mine, who is one 


| of the highest living authorities on Mate 
dent; he was full of the prospect of having | 
sole command of the ship during a long | 
night on the Atlantic, and he hurried us up | 


ria Medica, refused all invitations for 
three months, and during the whole of 
that time lived each day on precisely the 


same food and drink, weighed out in ex 
|act quantities, so as to determine the 
The night had come on apace, though | 


effect of particular drugs on himself 
Well, you know, you should be ready to 
do that—” 

‘*Oh, how wrong you are!” says Mary 
Avon, with the same impetuosity. ‘' A 


} man who works as hard as you do should 
| not sacrifice himself to a theory. 


Then | 


And 
what is it? It is quite foolish!” 

‘*Mary!” her friend says. 

ek | she says, with generous 
warmth. ‘‘It is like a man who goes 
through life with a coffin on his back, so 
that he may be ready for death. Don't 
you think that when death comes, it will 
be time enough to be getting the coffin ¢” 

This was a poser. 

‘* You know quite well,” she says, * 


is.” 


that 
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when the real occasion offered, like the one 
vou describe, you could deny yourself any 


| 
t 


luxuries readily enough; why should you | 


do so now ?” 
At this there was a gentle sound of 

laughter. 

‘‘Luxuries—the luxuries of the White 

owe |” her hostess, mindful of 


] says 


nned meats. 


| sures. 


‘** Impossible !” we exclaim. 
‘*T tell ye it is true. ut no,no! We 
are not ripe yet for those radical mea- 


iF 
B 


We are constituted under an act 
of Parliament. the House 
Commons would dare to annex the free 
and flourishing Burgh of Strathgovan to 


> P . 
Before ot 


Glasgow, I'm thinking the country far 


‘Yes, indeed,” says our young doctor, | 


though he is laughing too. ‘* There 
far too much luxury—the luxury of idle- 
on board this yacht, to be wholesome 
for one like me.” 


is 


ness 


of the downy couches and the feather pil- 
noi 
erumbling about the hardness of the beds. 
But it appears that she has made an ex- 
ceedingly bad shot. The man at the 
vheel—one can just make out his dark 
figure against the clear star-lit heavens, 
though oceasionally he gets before the 
vellow light of the binnacle—proceeds to 
issure her that, of all the luxuries of civ- 


and near would hear something of it!” 
Yes, and we think And 
think it would be better if the hamlets and 
towns of Palestine were governed by men 
of public spirit, like the Commissioners of 


so too. we 


| Strathgovan; then they would be proper- 
‘*Perhaps you object to the effeminacy 


says his hostess, who is always | 


ly looked after. Is there a single steam 
fire-engine in Jericho ? 

However, it is late; and presently the 
And 
the Laird is persuaded to go below with 
them also: for how otherwise could he 


women say good-night and retire. 


| have his final glass of toddy in the saloon ? 
| There are but two of us left on deck, in 


ilization, he appreciates most a horse-hair | 


pillow; and that he attributes his sound 


sleeping on board the yacht to the hard- | 


ness of the beds. He would rather lay 
his head on a brick, he says, for a night’s 
rest than sink it in the softest feathers. 
‘“Do you wonder,” he says, ‘that Ja- 
cob dreamed of angels when he had a 
stone for his pillow? Idon’t. If I want- 
ed to havea pleasant sleep and fine dreams, 
that is the sort of pillow I should have.” 


Some phrase of this catches the ear of our | 


look-out forward; he instantly comes aft. 

‘Yes, it is a singular piece of testi- 
mony,” he says. ‘There is no doubt of 
it; I have myself seen the very place.” 


We were not startled; we knew that | 


the Laird, under the guidance of a well- 
known Free Church minister, had made a 
run through Palestine. 

Ay” 


saw nothing but decadence and meesery. 
The poor craytures !—living among ruins, 
and tombs, and decay, without a trace of 
public spirit or private energy.- The dis- 


regard of sanitary laws was something | 
terrible to look at—as bad as their uni- | 


versal beggary. That is what comes of 


. - . | 
centralization, of suppressing local gov- 


ernment. Would ye believe: that there 


are a lot of silly bodies actually working | 
to get our Burgh of Strathgovan annexed | 


to Glasgow—swallowed up in Glasgow ?” 


the darkness, under the stars. 

It is a beautiful night, with those white 
and quivering points overhead, and the 
other white and burning points gleaming 
on the black that whirl by the 
yacht. Beyond the heaving plain of wa- 


waves 


ters there is nothing visible but the dusky 


g¢loom of the island: of Eigg, and away in 


| the south the golden eye of Ardnamur- 


| ing. 


chan light-house, for which we are steer- 
Then the intense broken 
only when the wind, changing a little, 


silence 


| jibes the sails and sends the great boom 


swinging over on to the lee tackle. It is 
so still that we are startled by the sudden 


| 3 . . : . 
| noise of the blowing of a whale; and it 


sounds quite close to the yacht, though it 
is more likely that the animal is miles 


| away. 


| indeed,” says the man at 


—she is 
wheel, as 


‘““She is a wonderful creature 
the 


| if every one must necessarily be think- 
| ing about the same person. 


said he, ‘‘the further I went | 
away from my own country, the more I | 


‘Who ?” 

‘Your young English friend. Every 
minute of her life seems to be an enjoy- 
ment to her; she sings just as a bird sings, 
for her own amusement, and without 
thinking.” 

‘*She can think too; she is not a fool.” 

‘‘Though she not look very 
strong,” continues the young doctor, *‘ she 
must have a thoroughly healthy constitu- 
tion, or how could she have such a happy 
disposition? She is always contented; 
she is never put out. If you had only 


does 


| seen her patience and cheerfulness when 
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less 


‘* Well, [ve seen women in sick-rooms, 
but never any one like her,” said he, and 
then he 
wonder, ‘‘ I’m hanged if she did not seem 
to enjoy that too! Then you never saw 
any one so particular about following out 
instructions.” 

It is here suggested to our steersman 


ticular about following out instructions. 


For John of Skye’s last counsel was to | 


keep Ardnamurchan light on our port 
bow. That was all very well when we 
were off the north of Eigg; but is Dr. 


Sutherland aware that the south point of | 
far | 
black line of land | 


Eigg—Eilean-na-Castle 
out; and is not that 
coming uncommonly close on our star- 
board bow ? 


juts pretty 


With some reluctance our 
new skipper consents to alter his course 
by a couple of points; and we bear away 
down for Ardnamurchan. 


long star-lit night—the person who ought 


to have been look-out sitting contentedly | 


aft, a mute listener—of the strange fears 
that must have beset the people who first 
adventured out to sea; of the vast expend- 
iture of human life that must have been 


added, with a sort of emphatic | 


she was attending that old woman—many | 
a time I regretted it—the case was hope- 
a hired nurse would have done as | 
well.” 

‘* Hiring a nurse might not have satis- 
fied the young lady’s notions of duty.” 


thrown away in the discovery of the most | 


currents and tides 
and so forth, and so forth. 


common facts about 
and rocks; 


But ever and again his talk returned to | 


Mary Avon. 


‘“What does the Laird mean by his | 


suspicions about her uncle?” he asked on 


one occasion—just as we had been watch- | 
ing a blue-white bolt flash down through | 


the serene heavens and expire in mid-air. 
‘*Mr. Frederick Smethurst has an ugly 
face.” 


relations between the man with the ugly 
face and his niece ?” 

‘‘That is idle speculation. 
Smethurst 
have done her some mischief; that is, if 
he is an out-and-out scoundrel; but that 
is all over. Mary is mistress of her own 
property now.” 


Frederick 


Here the boom came slowly swinging 
over; and presently there were all the 
sheets of the head-sails to be looked after 


—tedious work enough for amateurs jy 
the darkness of the night. 
Then further silence; and the monot- 


| onous rush and murmur of the unseen 


sea; and the dark topmast describing cir 
cles among the stars. We get up one , 
the glasses to make astronomical observa 
tions, but the heaving of the boat some- 
what interferes with this quest after 
knowledge. Whoever wants to have a 
good idea of forked lightning, has only 


¢ 
) 


| to take up a binocular on board a pitching 
| yacht and try to fix it on a particular 
| planet. 

that he himself may be a little too par- | 


The calm, solemn night passes slowly; 
the red and green lights shine on the black 
rigging; afar in the south burns the guid- 
ing starof Ardnamurchan. And we have 
drawn away from Eigg now, and passed 
the open sound; and there, beyond the 
murmuring sea, is the gloom of the isl- 
and of Muick. All the people below are 
wrapped in slumber; the cabins are dark; 
there is only a solitary candle burning in 
the saloon. It is a strange thing to be re 


| sponsible for the lives of those sleeping 


folk, out here on the lone Atlantic, in the 


| stillness of the night. 
And of what did he not talk during the | 


Our young doctor bears his responsibil- 
ity lightly. He has—for a wonder—laid 
aside his pipe; and he is humming a song 
that he has heard Mary Avon singing of 
late—something about 


“Oh, think na lang, lassie, though I gang awa’, 
For I'll come and see ye in spite o’ them a’,” 


and he is wishing the breeze would blow 
a bit harder, and wondering whether the 
wind will die away altogether when we 


| get under the lee of Ardnamurchan Point. 


But long before we have got down to 


| Ardnamurchan there is a pale gray light 


beginning to tell in the eastern skies; and 
the stars are growing fainter; and the 


| black line of the land is growing clearer 
| above the wrestling seas. 


Is it a fancy 


| that the first light airs of the morning are 
sut what does he mean about those | 


a trifle cold? And then we suddenly see, 
among the dark rigging forward, one or 


| two black figures; and presently John of 


| Skye comes aft, rubbing his eyes. 
was her trustee, and might | 





He 
has had a good sleep at last. 

Go below, ‘then, you stout-sinewed 
young doctor; you have had your desire 
of sailing the White Dove through the 
still watches of the night. And soon you 
will be asleep, with your head on the 
hard pillow of that little state-room; and 
though the pillow is not as hard as a 
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stone, still the night and the sea and the | 
stars are quickening to the brain; and | 
who knows that you may not perchance 
after all dream of angels, or hear some 
faint singing far away ?¢ 


“There was Mary Beaton—and Mary Seaton—” 


Or is it only a sound of the waves? 


THE CONNEMARA HILLS. 
II. 


T was now twilight. As we advanced 
| over the rocky path, the air, sweet with 
the scent of the heather, was still warm. 
The sky was gold and purple, the mount- 
ains were clothed with a rich and mellow 
tint, and the mists that settled between | 
the lakes and hills were now russet, and 
again pearly blue. The quiet lakes re- | 
flected the beautiful tints of the are above, 
and the shrill ery of the curlew broke on 
the air with a strange, wild emphasis. 
Yesterday every leaf and sod was dark 
and dripping with rain, but now the 
heather was like a soft carpet, the vegeta- 
tion dry and aromatic from the ripening 
sun, and the tints of the landseape had 
the depth and richness seen in South- | 
ern climes. We were now compelled by 
the ruggedness of our path to dismount, 
and leave the horse and car in charge of 
the light-footed maiden. We continued | 
our way over a narrow stony foot-path 
among the furze, which here grew breast- 
high, until, arriving at the brow of the | 
hill, we saw beneath us a lake almost en- | 
circled by precipitous cliffs, one side alone 
opened to the mountains and sea. The 
lake was about a mile in length, while its 
breadth varied from a few yards in some | 
places to a mile in others. A multitude 
of islets dotted its waters, some consisting 
of a mere rock and clump of brush, others | 
large enough for a pleasure-garden or lit- 
tle farm, if such similitudes are not too 
incongruous for so desolate a scene. 

‘*Do you see there beyond on the far 
island a curl of smoke?” asked the po- 
theen-maker, pointing to what I had sup- 
posed to be the blue mist hanging over 
the lake. ‘‘That is our island, and on it 
is our still, which by the blessing of God 
we have run, father and son, among these 
hills and islands for a hundred years.” 

We descended a steep path, carved 
among the bog and rocks, into a rude 
stairway, and arriving at the border of 
the lake, saw tethered there a miserable, | 
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frowzy-looking pony, which could do his 
forty miles with a load on his back, I was 


| told, on a handful of oatmeal and a drain 


of water, and moored to a clump of brush 
a rickety boat, half filled with water. 


| My companions immediately set to work 


bailing out the skiff, while I stood in the 
mud, feeling my curiosity growing cooler 
every moment. 

Before reaching the island to which the 
skiff now served to carry us, the potheen 
man rose three times to his feet, at the 
imminent risk of capsizing the craft. I 
learned that his movements would be tak- 
en as a signal that all was right to those 
who were watching from the island : 
without it, all the appliances of their trade 
would be hidden, and the spirits either 


| buried or thrown into the lake before our 


arrival. On landing, we were accosted 
by a straight-haired, wide-browed youth 
of seventeen, as handsome as Apollo, but 
with a great deal more vivacity of expres- 
sion. Through the deepening twilight I 
descried the rank underbrush and the 
long ferns forming a very romantic-look- 
ing retreat for so vulgar and reprehensi- 
ble an occupation as the illicit distillation 
of whiskey. 

In a wretched hovel, without window 
or chimney, three men were seen through 
the smoke, busied with the fire and the 
still. They looked more like gnomes 
than human beings. The suffocating 
smoke, combined with the odor of the 
potheen, was more than my inexperienced 
olfactories could endure, and I retired 


| precipitately to the purer air without. 


Here, seated on a stone, we partook of a 
repast of potatoes and buttermilk. I 
profited by this occasion to make a sketch 
of my host, while he entertained me with 
some particulars concerning his trade. 
Thirty years ago, he informed me, there 
were between forty and fifty thousand 
private stills at work in Ireland, but now 
there are not many hundred, the most of 
it being made by small farmers who have 
a surplus of grain. Although it is sold 
for one-half the price of the ‘*‘ Parliament- 
ary whiskey,” as he termed it, the profits 
are still so large that, notwithstanding 
the severe punishment inflicted on detec- 
tion, it seems impossible for the govern- 
ment to thoroughly eradicate the evil. 
The islands off the Connemara coast are 
even more extensively occupied in its 
manufacture. One of the principal du- 
ties of the coast-guards, we are told, is the 
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prevention of illicit distillation on the isl- 
ands, and in conjunction with the police 
they have to make visits as frequently as | 


When the 
have 
stills at work, and at such times have a 
sentinel with a telescope on a high rock 


practicable for the purpose. 


chance offers, the islanders 


Manufacturers from the main- 
land also frequently avail themselves of 
the favorable situation of the island to 


enemy. 


come across and make a venture. 
made. 


ity of the work of concealment is said to 
be marvellous. The still is taken to pieces 
and hidden amongst the rocks or buried 
in the sand, sometimes taken out to sea 
and sunk, with a small floating mark at- 


rious ways. Every one gives help except 


the light-house keeper and his assistants, | 


as it is a point of honor to do all that is 
possible to outwit the revenue. 


with wonderful brightness ; 
if the lingering twilight had melted back 
into day. 
ney 
tiller he pressed upon me a bottle of spir- 
its, which he assured me upon his oath to 
be twenty-five years old. 


ture under a stranger and wilder aspect 
than I had ever seen her. The lakes and 
sky seemed like a flood of subdued silver 
light, broken by the greenish-gray of the 


mountains and the strips of brown heath- | 


er; here and there jutted forth a rugged 
line of rocks. 
daylight gave a dreariness to the scene, 
now glittered like silver and gold. Far 
otf we heard the roar of the sea, and the 
ery of the curlew, as restless by night as 
by day. 


Since leaving the potheen-makers, Flan- | 


igan had been unremitting in beating and 
scolding the pony, without any apparent 
reason. When spoken to, he said the same 
thing over many times, with a thickness 
of enunciation that savored strongly of 


their | 


|ed, with most solemn cadence, of an : 
If the | 
look-out is vigilant, a capture is rarely | 
When the approach of the coast- | 
guards or police is announced, the rapid- | 


|a strap which these outside cars are 
| ways supplied with as security against fall- 
| ing. 
tached, and the materials secreted in va- | 


| one sleep. 


it seemed as 


The gray stones, which by | 


After some miles the constantly reeurrin« 
mountains and lakes became monotonous, 
the pony seemed to have lost his amb. 
tion, and even my driver’s whistle lacked 


its usual sharpness. I took out my book 


| and read with ease by the clear moonlight 
| until the fleeey clouds that had slept 
to give warning of the approach of the | 


the horizon multiplied and darkened th, 
sky ; the wind, bearing its salty ocean odor. 
sighed fitfully over the moors, and warn 
proaching storm. Something of this me] 
ancholy crept over me. The clouds, rap 
idly gathering into huge masses, obscured 
the moon, and leftonly afew stars. Flan- 
igan adjusted my water-proof and India 
rubber coverings, and buckled around me 


a 


At last the storm came, and obscured 
everything. The monotonous sound of 
the pony’s feet on the hard road acted like 
the old prescription of counting to make 
Notwithstanding that 


oreat 


gusts of rain were dashed into my face 
rr . | . 
[The moon had now arisen, and shone | 


from the hand of the storm, I fell into 
one of those persistent sleeps which we 


| often experience under unaccustomed cir- 
I hurried to resume my jour- | 
; and on taking leave of the illicit dis- | 


cumstances, and thought of the troopers I 
had seen in deep slumber in their saddles 
during the Franco-Prussian war. The pat- 
tering of the pony’s hoofs seemed now the 


| glib chatter of an Irish peasant, and again 
As I sped along the road I admired Na- | 


and again I awoke, straining to catch 
their sense. Sleep still pursued me, and 
still came these uncomfortable awaken- 


| ings, now caused by the jolt of the car, 


and now by the strap which kept me from 
falling to the road beneath. 

When I became thoroughly aroused, I 
found I had been asleep many hours. On 


| the other side of the car crouched Flani- 


gan, with his head bored into the corner 


| of the car; the pony was proceeding at 


the slowest possible walk, and I think was 
asleep too. The storm had passed, and 
the sun was rising over the distant mount- 


| ains, which, instead of being on our right, 


now surrounded us. I felt stiff, cold, and 
fatigued, and deeply annoyed at 
guide’s remissness. 


my 
I awoke him, and 


| reproved him in no very amiable terms. 


* eae 


potheen. Inanswer tomy suggestion that 
he had been imprudent in his libations, he 
called on a very select and respectable 
company of saints to witness the contrary, 
assuring me that nothing had passed his 
lips save a little luncheon. He then 
lighted his pipe, and relapsed into silence. 


| He did not himself know where we were, 
and his bewilderment was probably in- 
creased by my severity. I concluded, 
however, to continue, in the hope of meet- 
ing some one who could set us right. Ere 
long we descried an individual standing 
at the door of a hovel, smoking his matu- 
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tinal pipe, who, upon being asked whith- | utes’ ride we arrived at a little cottage sur- 
tin pl} { 


er the road led, replied, ‘*‘To Joyce's 
Country.” 





“ISN'T IT A QUARE THING?” 


‘Where is that ?” I said, in despair. 
‘‘Isn’t it a quare thing to say,” he re- 
plied, in an indignant tone, ‘‘ that ye niv- 
er heard of Joyce’s Country ?” 

While I was trying to excuse my igno- 
rance,a priest passed. I begged him to 
tell me the most direct road to Clifden: 
he said we would have to return and take 
the third road to the right: it was twelve 
Irish miles. I was drenched with rain, 
and too tired to go further without some 
rest or refreshment. I looked about vain- 
ly for a resting-place. The priest, point- 
ing to his own house, a cabin far off on 
the mountain-side, said his fare would be 
too humble for me; ‘‘ but a gentleman 
lives near, to whose house I will accom- 
pany you, and I am sure he will give you 
an Irish welcome.” He took a seat on 
the car, and after fifteen or twenty min- 





In front 
was an old-fashioned garden, with well- 
trimmed borders, and an assemblage of 
dahlias looking like country girls in their 
Sunday finery. Even the well-trimmed 
thatch told of comfort: it was thick and 
new, and crossed by innumerable ropes, 
as though it defied both wind and rain. 

A loud knock brought an old woman to 


rounded by trees and shrubbery. 


| the door, who gave the priest the usual 


welcome, and bade us enter, adding that 
both master and mistress were within. 
We were ushered into a parlor, whose 
genial warmth and home-like aspect were 
most welcome; on either side of a large 
grate, that was packed with blazing turf, 
were great broad chairs, whose arms seem- 
ed outstretched to welcome us. Every 
thing in the room looked at least a hun- 
dred years old, but an air of cleanliness 
and care pervaded all. On the mantel 
piece were some ornaments of the now 
celebrated old Chelsea ware, a well-worn 
but neat carpet covered the floor, and 
heavy curtains hung at the window. The 
picture was a charming one: to complete 
it, two old people in the costume of 
George's time were needed to fill the arm- 
chairs. Soon the door opened, and an old 
gentleman entered, followed by his gentle 
wife. They both welcomed the priest, 


| who explained my troublestothem., The 


old lady cried out, ‘‘ Why are you stand- 


| ing, when the chair is there waiting for 


you by the fire?” I said I was very tired. 
‘*To be sure you are,” said the host, ‘‘ and 





THE PRIEST'S HOUSE. 


you must go to sleep, after a cup of tea, 


and rest until mid-day.” 
A Frenchman would have turned to 


| 
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the priest and added: ‘‘ Monsieur le curé, 
since it is to your good offices we owe the 
pleasure of madame’s visit, increase our 
obligation by giving us the pleasure of 
your company to dinner.” But the Irish- 
man said, ‘* Bedad, father, there will be 
only three of us to dinner now, and as it is 
an unlucky number, you'll make another 
at table for luck.” 

‘‘T've made three so often,” the father 
replied, *‘ that I suppose I owe the amends 


——————— 


| age come back in the cabin, and those who 


go in the cabin come back in the steerage. 


In a little while, I think, there will be no 


| Irishmen left in the land.” 


| when the repast was served. 


of making, when possible, the luckier | 


number.” 

Meanwhile my hostess hurried about, 
giving orders to a maid, who finally an- 
nounced my room was ready. It adjoin- 
ed the parlor, and was, as regards comfort, 
a reflex of it. On a tiny three-legged ta- 


ble stood a miniature Japanese tea service. 
A fragrant cup of tea and a piece of bread 
sufficed; for the luxuries of warm water, 
and the bed whose snowy covers were al- 


ready turned down, were irresistible. I 
resolutely shut my eyes to the quaint fur- 
niture and ornaments of the room, prom- 
ising myself the pleasure of another in- 
spection after my nap. 

I awoke feeling fully refreshed, and set 
about my preparations for dinner, with 
some feminine regrets at having nothing 
in the shape of dress with which to do hon- 
or to my entertainers. An old piece of 
tapestry—it was so well preserved that I 
only knew its date by the costumes of the 
figures upon it—covered the wall of one 
end of the room, and little oval-backed 
arm-chairs, covered with embroidery of 
the time of Louis XVI., stood around. 

When my toilet was completed I rang, 
and the maid appeared, followed by her 
mistress, who was again so warm-hearted 
in her hospitality that I felt deeply touch- 
ed. In the parlor I found the priest and 
the old gentleman in warm discussion 
upon the question of Home Rule. I do 








not suppose that the fact of my being an | 
American had any weight in the cordial | 
hospitality of this excellent lady and gen- | 


tleman; I am sure their greeting would 
have been as warm to any stranger in 
need of it; but they spoke with affection 
and interest of America. The old gentle- 
man added: ‘‘Our poor boy went there 
many years ago, but he did not succeed 
very well. He lost his health, and came 
home and died; but I know a great many 
who, having gone there with nothing but 
their brogue and blunders, have amassed 
large fortunes. Those who go in the steer- 





I will confess that pleased as I was with 
the good people around me, I was more so 
Although 
we may affect to despise the material part 


| of life,a good dinner occupies the large 


portion of 
thoughts. 


every traveller's time and 
May I stop for an instant to 
say how delicious were the dainty little 


| trout and fat salmon, which were all the 
sweeter because they had been enjoying 


life a few hours before. The lobster was 
large and red enough to have been an 
alderman, if there be aldermen in the sea: 
and a roast of the delicious mutton that is 
peculiar to these mountains, along with 
great mealy potatoes which had burst the 
buttons off their jackets in a plethora of 
heartiness, formed part of ourdinner. The 
national dish of bacon and cabbage stood 
with a kind of proud reserve, as if await- 
ing that homage which it knew every true 
Irishman would accord. Nor ean I pass 
by without some notice the rare old china, 
the worn, polished silver, spread upon lin- 
en of snowy whiteness and finest texture, 
that seemed to have just issued from the 
family stores of some lavendered press. 

As we lingered over our dessert, my 
good priest expatiated upon the beauties 
of the Irish language, which is certainly 
the best preserved, as it is the purest, of 
all the Celtic dialects. It contains writ- 
ten remains transmitted from so remote 
an antiquity that it has become nearly 
unintelligible. Manuscripts so old that 
they had become ancient in the fourth 
and fifth centuries, and required a gloss- 
ary, which glossary has become nearly as 
obsolete as the work it was designed to 
explain, formed part of the possessions of 
this language. As an evidence of the 
love of the peasantry of Connaught for 
their own tongue, he told the story of a 
priest who was called upon to administer 
the last rites to an old woman. As he 
entered she spoke to him in English; he 
conversed with her a few moments, where- 
upon she began her confession in Irish. 
To the priest this was an unknown 
tongue, and he told her so. ‘‘If you 
can’t speak to me in my own language,” 
she said, ‘‘ what brought you here ?” 

He replied: ‘‘ You understand English, 
wherein the rites can be as well admin- 
istered as in Irish.” 
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The dying woman raised herself from 
her pallet of straw, and angrily cried: 


‘‘ And do you think I am going to say | 


my last words to the great God in the lan- | 
cuage of the Sassenach ?” with which she 
dismissed him. 

The priest’s reminiscences of his people | 
and the antiquities of their language in- 
terested me so much that he was encour- 
aged to dwell upon them at great length. 
These recitals had a contrary effect, how- 
ever, upon our host 
and hostess, probably ¥%> 
because they were no : 
longer new to them, for 
hey were fast asleep. 4,” 
On parting for the even- 
ing, the priest proposed 
to accompany me to a 
‘hurling,” which, he 
said, will give a clear- 
er insight into Irish 
character than any 
other scene. * You 
will there see their 
fighting and their love- 
making, their mixture 
of the tenderest senti- 
ments with the rudest 
sport.” I promised to 
defer my departure for 
the purpose of  ac- 
companying him, and 
found the scene no less 
curious and character- 
istic than he had de- 
scribed. \ 

He re-appeared with a 
the morning sun, and 
after taking leave of 
my kind entertainers, 
he accompanied us as 
far as the little village 
where the hurling was. « 
to take place. Our © 
way lay over a rugged 
mountain road, but our 
slow progress was de- 
prived of all tedium by the beauty of the 
scene. Every hawthorn bush and barren 
stone was made bright and beautiful by a 
sun as warm as midsummer, but tempered 
by the delicious mountain air, and made 
musical by the robin, thrush, the piping 
bullfinch, the linnet, and all the family 
of glorious songsters that abound in Ire- 
land. The gray granite of the mountains 
glistened like the precious minerals which 
their bosoms contain, and the clear blue 
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fovea: stalwart fellows, who were her 
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sky above shone with richness and brill- 


lancy. 
Far to the left of us, through a little 
gorge, rose the shrill and hurried notes of 


| the pipes. Turning in that direction, we 
| saw a procession of merry-makers. At the 


side of the piper a man bore a pele, upon 
which was suspended a basket made of 
laurel branches, and on the summit float- 
ed a green flag. The chosen bride, with 
her friends and companions, followed. 


CONNEMARA COSTUMES. 


champions, were in one group, while about 
her were ranged as many laughing girls. 
Their best apparel was donned for this oc- 

-sasion, and arranged according to the 
| taste of the wearer. The bride had on at 
| least five petticoats and a cloak; the oth- 
Jers varied from the same number to two 
jor three. The worldly wealth of these 
| mountain girls is exhibited just as much 
| by the number and quality of their petti- 
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coats as is that of the most aristocratic | 


lady by her silks and diamonds. They 
exhibit them by adjusting each one in 
such a manner that the hem of the other 
is seen beneath it. The cloak is seldom 
worn in Connemara; a petticoat. serving 
as a mantle is used instead, sometimes 


covering the head, again prettily worn | 


upon the shoulders, and one side thrown 
up to disencumber the arm; others put 
the head and one arm through, and gather 
it up with much orace. 


3 : | 
They wound along to the village, and 


stopped at a shebeen, where they partook 


with each other. 

The priest informed me that the games 
of hurling were made the occasions of 
bringing young people together in a kind 
of match-making frolic. The heads of 


daughter meet and arrange the prelimina- 
ries of the game. The boy—they are all 


boys in Ireland until married—chooses 


party starts to the ground selected for the 
festivity, led by a piper and banner-bearer, 
as we have seen. The basket made of 
laurel branches which surmounts the ban- 
ner is filled with oranges and apples, and 
is planted on the ground till the con- 
clusion of the game, when a general 


scramble takes place for its contents. As | 


nearly all assemblages of Irish rustics 
terminate in a fight, a good deal of 
occasions. Matches are also made be- 
tween other participants of the game and 
the fair damsels, who now meet for the 
first time, perhaps, the young men of the 


neighboring parishes; another day for | 


hurling is then appointed, and the same 
scenes are again enacted. 

The newly arrived party were now busy 
with their preparations for the game, and 
already beginning to circulate the mether 
of potheen. 

‘*The boy is late,” cried one, to the in- 
tended bride; *‘ he is going to skirt.” 

‘*No matter for that,” said an old wom- 
an; ‘‘she’ll get his equal any day: the 
year is long, and God is good.” 

The shrill notes of the bagpipes an- 
nounced that the groom and his company 
were approaching. They passed through 
the only street of the village, preceded by 
a piper and a banner-bearer as before. 


skull-crackinge” is often done on these | 








The hurling boy, a fine stalwart felloy 


| and his twelve groomsmen, were followed 


by his family and friends. A loud shout 


of welcome arose from the assemblage. 
quickly repressed, however, as they caught 


|sight of the priest, whom they now de 


scried for the first time. Every hat was 
raised, and a murmur of ‘‘ God speed your 


| reverence, and give you long life!” broke 
| from every lip; and an old man stepped 
| forward, and kneeling, asked a blessing. 


‘You see,” said the priest, turning to 
me, ‘*I will spoil their merriment if I re 


| . e . 
} main; and to save you a disappointment, 
of refreshments, and joked and gossiped | 


I will take my leave of you.” With which 
he bade me adieu, and I never saw him 


| again. 


The mistress of the shebeen was a tall, 
black-haired woman, who was busy pr 


| paring refreshments. When I entered 
two families who have an eligible son and | 


she took down a chair from a nail on the 
wall, and giving it an extra polish with 
her apron, placed it for me in the chim- 


|ney-corner. I watched her make the 
twelve companions, or groomsmen, the | 
family of the girl selects twelve others | 
from their relations or friends, and each | 


cakes, as they are called, and relished 
them so much after they were made that 
I can not refrain from giving the recipe. 


| Into half a stone, or seven pounds, of flour 


she mixed thoroughly a small quantity of 
soda, and upon it she poured gradually a 
pint of buttermilk. The oven in which 
it was baked was a large iron pot with a 
heavy lid, on which hot coals were placed, 
while beneath and around it was heaped a 
mass of burning embers. The bread, eaten 
warm with fresh butter, was delicious. 

I turned to the window, and witnessed 
the game without. The poles were plant 
ed in the field, where the wickets and hurls 
were placed, and the boys began to pre- 
pare for the contest. The hurl is a sort 
of curved bat, which they use with great 
dexterity. Some twenty-five or thirty 
were engaged in it, and all not being sup- 
plied with hurls, they went to work madly 
with feet and hands, sending the balls in 
every direction. Many severe blows were 
dealt, and many a fight took place, before 
the game was done. Meanwhile serious 
flirtations were going on among the com- 
pany; even the bride so far forgot her po- 
sition as to smile upon one of her cham 
pions so amiably that her intended made 
a frantic attempt to deface the charms of 
his rival then and there. The old people 
walked about, or sat upon the rocks talk- 
ing of the crops and the weather, for which 
they invariably blessed God when com- 
plaining of its severity. 
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While the landlady was at work, two can prepare her soul for heaven when the 


old men strolled in for refreshment. One 
of them was evidently a small farmer. He 
wore his hat pulled down over his eyes, 
and appeared occupied by a matter of 
some weight. Talking to him earnestly 
and in a low tone, his companion, an old 
fellow with a shabby hat, shiny breeches, 
and much-worn shoes, looked about him 
with cunning eyes for the most retired 
nook, and pulling out an old stool, said, 

“Sit ye there, man, and we'll have a 
pint and a talk.” 

The colorless potheen was served them, 
and each drank a tum- 
blerful of it as if it had 
been water. 

‘‘Now, man,” said 
the smaller and older 
of the two, ‘‘ why not 
make a match between 
them? He is a smart 
lad, and she is a fine 
girl, God bless her! 
Just say what you will 
give her, and we can 
have done with it be- 
fore the game is out.” 

‘* Well,” said the 
farmer, after pulling 
and cracking all his 
fingers, ‘“‘I have no 
thought of being mean. 
I will give her a cabin, 
a quarter acre of land, 
with the potatoes till- 
ed and brought to the 
door.” 

There was silence on 
the other side. 

‘I will give her a 
fine feather-bed.” 

‘Very good, very 


good,” said he with the cunning eyes. | 


‘We'll have another pint.” They were 


served with the fiery liquid, and smack- | 


ing their lips over it, declared it the best. 

‘*The players must be near through.” 

The farmer, staring in the bottom of 
the cup, added, ‘‘I will give her fifteen 
pounds in gold.” 

A short quick laugh from his com- 
panion was the response: ‘* That’s very 
good, man; you are doing well, God bless 
you!” 

‘* Her mother will give her the best of 
petticoats—and that is about all.” 

‘** And enough it is, if her mother would 
not forget the old silver beads, so that she 
Vor. LX.—No. 355.—7 
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end comes.” 

‘* What, then,” said the other, a little 
defiantly, ‘‘ has your boy got ?” 

Drawing his stool closer, and fixing his 
little gray eyes on the old man, he said, 
‘Sorra a h’apenny; but he’s a good lad 
for all that, and can knock as much work 
out of a day as any boy in the country, 
and in a fight can bate anybody that 
stands before him.” 

‘Tt isn’t a fighting man I want for my 
daughter,” responded the farmer, testily; 
‘*there’s little good comes of it.” 


CLIFDEN, 


‘Well, well, he need not do that same, 
but he’s good for it if wantin’.” 
‘Tl not stand for money, as he’s a 


| nate, tidy boy:” the farmer was some 
| what mollified. ‘‘Tll buy him a boat, 


and he can knock his living out of it.” 
‘Long life to ye! Shall it be next 
Thursday ? I'll stop to-night to see the 


| priest and have it all ready.” 


To my horror, the farmer now ealled 
for another pint, with which they sealed 
their bargain. 

In spite of all the wishes and manceu 


| vres of the parents, the boys and girls 
| meet sometimes others whom they prefer, 


and the match falls through. 
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I saw from the window that the game 
was about finished. A dash was made for 
the poles, the apples and oranges were 
scattered about, and the players strug 


gled madly for the fruit. Shouts and 


SOME ART CONNOISSEURS. 


yells of pleasure and wrath filled the air. 
Not a leaf of laurel or piece of fruit was 
left uncrushed. 
buttermilk bread, tea, and whiskey, they 
prepared for the dance. The suitor took 


his bride, and the attendants paired off | 


for a jig, Which was entered into with sur- 
prising spirit and energy, to the shrill ac- 


companiment of the two bagpipes, which | 


made up in vigor what they lacked in 
time. 
their bread and tea to join in the dance, 
aroused by the notes of some old Irish air, 
and hobbled off as merrily, if not as brisk- 
ly, as the youngest of them. In passing 
the hats of the pipers, each dancer be- 
stowed a piece of money. 

We again set out for Clifden. Flani- 
gan’s luncheon on this occasion not hav- 
ing been of an intoxicating nature, he 
was fully alive to his duties. The fine 


After partaking of the | 


After a while the old folks left | 
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weather and dry roads—a few hours of 

sun and wind suffice to dry this soil 

tempted me to walk. I sat down upon a 

rock that overhung the road, and sketch 

ed one of the most beautiful little lakes ] 
had seen on my travels 
Its waters gleamed i) 
the sun, and the litth 
islands basked on 
bosom, the 
innumerable birds 
Not a sound brok« 
the air—the songs of 
birds seemed to en 
hance rather than mar 
the stillness that 
reigned. 

L had = finished 
sketch of this charm 
ing spot, when a rag 
ged be Vv 


homes of 


approached, 
little girl, 
was vainly try 
ing to sereen 


leading a 
who 
herself 
behind him; another in 
petticoats brought up 
the rear. Observing 
my occupation, they 
had, with more intelli 
gence than most peas 
ants, divined its char 
acter, and begged me 
to take their likenesses 
Notwithstanding this 
ardent spirit of patron 
age for the arts, I could 
not conscientiously ad 
vise an artist to take 
up his abode in that region. The urchins, 
| like the most civilized of amateurs, were 
pleased to see themselves on paper. The 
eldest, after looking at the drawing for 
some time, said, ‘** That ‘ll do.” 

Our road now led through a ravine, 
past the hovel, miscalled a house, from 
which this little brood had come. It ad 
mitted the rain, and did not keep out the 
|cold. I asked their father, a stalwart 
fellow clothed in rags, with an anxious 
expression of face, why his landlord did 
not repair the hut. 

‘*Oh, your honor,” he replied, ‘‘he 
would tell nie to lave it. And lave it I 
must this year, for the potatoes are black, 
and where can we get money to pay our 
rent? A society gives us free tickets now 
| for Australia, and though I am sorry to 

lave the old country, I must go, for the 
| childer’s sake.” 
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As I left him standing by his wretched 
home, With his poor little family around 
him, ready any minute to leave their land 
forever, Goldsmith’s lines seemed more 
sadly true than ever: 

‘Scourged by famine, from the smiling land 

[he mournful peasant leads his humble band; 

And while he sinks, without one arm to save, 


l country 


blooms—a garden and a grave.” 


Further on, where a few sheep were 
sunning themselves on the rocks, and 
some long-haired cattle sniffing for rain, 
we passed a little whitewashed cottage, at 
the door of which stood a beautiful girl, 
talking, with laughing and blushing face, 
to a knee-breeched swain, who, leaning 
ipon the back of his ass, unmindful of a 


the story which in all climes and among 
all classes is still the 
same. At 


was the 


such 
verdict of 
Flanigan, who, eying 
them through a whitf 
from his pipe as we 
rode by, 


least 


laconically 
remarked, ‘‘Courting.” 
They probably 
arranging matters with 
much less parade and a 
happier result than the 
mateh-makers I had 
quitted a few hours be- 
fore. 

Impelled by that 
curiosity which is too 
generally admitted an 
endowment of our sex 
to need apology here, 
[ stopped and asked 
the shortest road to 
Clifden. The man, 
who had no mind to 
be interrupted in his 
love-making, vouch- 
safed no reply ; but the 
girl, with that woman- 
ly address which nev- 
er appears to be do- 
ing what she is doing 
left her lover, 


were 


most, 
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| Strange 
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a 


one more miserable than the rest, %2 


thought, from which emerged an old 


| woman, who gave him two or three pota 


toes. One would suppose this poor wom 


| an a more pitiable object of charity than 


the beggar upon whom she bestowed her 
mite. All lreland meets the 


spectacle of the poor begging 


over one 


| from the poor: there seemed to be none 


so abject in their poverty but that anoth 
er can be found still more wretched. 

One does not often find a more beauti 
fully situated town than Clifden. It 
seems to have been placed by a poet whose 
sole consideration was setting a pictur 


| esque village in a situation where it both 
| adorns and is adorned by the surrounding 
listener, poured into her ears, I doubt not, | 


mountains and sea. As we approached it 


| I was fascinated by its beauty, and prom- 


COURTING, 


and pointing to a hill before us, said, | ised myself a repose of some days in this 


“Clifden is just beyond; you can see it | charming spot. 


from the top of the hill.” 
Just 


before arriving at Clifden we | 


This anticipation, how- 
ever, was doomed to a bitter disappoint- 
ment. As a reverse to the beautiful pic- 


passed through a collection of miserable | ture presented by the town from a dis- 


huts, which is hereabouts dignified with | tance, I 


the title of a village. <A forlorn beggar, 


going from door to door, stopped before | mon, and utterly uninteresting I had ever 


found houses and people, on a 
near inspection, the most insipid, com- 
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seen. The buildings, comparatively new, 
for the most part unpainted, had a piti- 
able look of cheap respectability. In- 
deed, it had the appearance of a town 
built by contract, but which the abscond- 
ing contractor had heartlessly abandoned 
before completion, so that houses and 


streets seemed to be hopelessly waiting | 


for their finishing touches. When we 


THE WIDOW’S MITI 


arrived at the hotel door my enthusiasm 
was in this manner almost entirely dis- 


pelled; but when I entered the imposing- | 


looking hostelry, the wood of whose doors 
and windows grinned through a single 
coat of paint, as if in mockery of their 
disguise, my heart sunk within me. 
as the place was, at its very threshold I 
pereeived a musty 
flinging about 


odor. 
of chops, potatoes, and 
dusting rags, so eminently characteristic 
of Irish hotels, was evidently here in its 
carnival season. 

When I have more leisure I will write 
a dissertation upon Irish landlords, who 
always greet their guests as if they were 
a bad bargain, only accepted from a force 
of circumstances, who always have the 


air of grand gentlemen that have seen 
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venting its fury upon the town. 





better days, and who are excessively pune 


| tilious in their ideas of the consideratio) 
| due them. 


1 
The landlord in this case had 


| greasy lapels to his coat, and a profusion 


of garnet studs in his bosom. His hair 
of which he wore an elegant sufficie; 

cy, shone with a pomade which I think 
even he would have changed had his nose 
occupied any other place than the centr 
of that radius of perfume which he bor 
about him. 

The table d’hoéte, served with great pri 
tension and formality, would have speed 
ily quieted the keenest appetite. Even in 
this out-of-the-way place I descried among 
the guests at table a fellow-countryman 

in.a tall lank 
with a small head, 
long neck, and untrim 
med hair. His noncha 
lant manner, and the 
peculiar dry contempt 
with which he meas 
ured everybody and ey 
erything, apart 
being a 


youth 


from 
birthright. of 
Americans, had some 
thing familiar in it. | 
recognized a youth who 
had impressed himself 
upon my memory a 
vear before, during a 
visit to the Tower of 
London. He had ex 
cited my interest by the 
silent pertinacity with 
which, while his keen 


and restless eye wan 
dered unceasing|ly over 
every object, he had 
masticated the same mouthful of tobacco 
from the court-yard, through the wondrous 
collection of ancient arms and armor, past 
the Koh-i-noor and crown jewels, till he ar 
rived at the cell where we were informed 


| Sir Walter Raleigh had been imprisoned 
New | thirteen years; thereupon he expectorated 
| sufficiently to remark, ‘‘ It was good for 
The reckless | 


him.” 

When I went to my window the next 
morning a terrible Atlantic storm was 
The 
gusts of rain beat against the window and 
streamed down the panes, and the wind 
seemed to shake the house from its very 
foundations. The chamber-maid who 
entered to make the fire dropped a court- 
esy, and saying good-morning, added, 
‘It’s a cruel day, ma’am, glory be to God!" 
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YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THAT sort of people were we to 

\ meet to-night? Pleasant people, 
you said.” 

‘‘And clever people, from Edinburgh 
and London, visitors in the house. Lady 
Symington brought one or two of them to 
call here to-day. I liked them.” 

‘‘And I am sure they liked you, my 
darling,” said Roderick, with a tender 
pride. ‘* Well, it will be rather nice to 
vo back for an hour or two to the old life, 
and rest one’s ears from the endless buzz 
of machinery. Though I am fond of ma- 
chinery,” added he, hastily and cheerily. 
‘It is like presiding as a temporary prov- 
idence over a cosmogony of one’s own 
making; taking care that all the wheels 
are kept going; doing one’s utmost, and 
waiting calmly the final result, as one 
must in all things. Yes, I enjoy my 
work, and I mean to enjoy my play, if I 
am not too tired.” 

He had come in very tired; he often 
did; but, refreshed with tea and tender 
words, had now begun dressing for the 
Symington dinner, putting on his dia- 
mond studs, brushing out his curly hair; 
and his wife could see he rather liked the 
proceeding. He was a young man still. 

She was young too—not at all above 
the pleasure ‘‘of making herself pretty,” 
as he told her she looked in her white 
wedding dress, with her wedding veil 
transmuted into a shawl. He admired 
her—they mutually admired one anoth- 
er, and took a childish pleasure in the 
same, 


‘‘T wish I could give you a carriage,” 


sighed Roderick, as he muffled her in hood 
and plaid for the ten minutes’ walk un 
der the fir woods, through the clear frosty 
December night. 

‘I am content with my own two feet, 
dear. Lady Symington offered the car- 
riage, but I declined.” 

‘Quite right. The poorer we are, the 
more independent we will be. Always 
stick to the principle, ‘Owe no man any 
thing.’” 

‘*Except ‘to love one another,’” Si- 
lence added, gently. ‘‘I can’t help lov- 
ing her—that sweet old lady—however 
rich she is. And she is so cheerful, too. 
How she laughed at my thick boots, and 
showed them to the two young ladies she 
had with her—most gentlemanly young 
ladies, who dress almost like men, and 
pity themselves for being only women. 
Now it may be very conceited of me, 
dear, but I never wished to be a man in 
all my life.” 

‘*Thank Heaven for that!” said Roder- 
ick, with such energy that they both burst 
out laughing, and so started merrily, lan 
tern in hand, through the solemn fir wood, 
and across the open, breezy, star-lit moor. 

Silence clung to her husband’s arm. 
‘“This feels like the old days—the days 
when you used to walk home with us at 
night.” She paused, and then contin 
ued, in the low smothered tone which he 
had learned to understand now: ‘ Did 
you ever think then that I loved you 
that it was heaven to me just to walk be- 
side you for a quarter of an hour? and 
now we walk together always—through 
life—into eternity. _No—I shall not lose 
you even there.” 

He pressed her little hand nearer his 
heart, but said nothing. They walked 
on, watching the round red moon, which 
was creeping up slowly through a cleft in 
the hills. Neither said, ‘‘ How beautiful!” 
just as neither said, ‘‘I am happy;” but 
they knew it without speaking. 

So they reached, two humble pedestri- 
ans, the Symington hall door. 

‘‘Are you afraid?” asked Roderick, as 
they paused to let a carriage pass them 
the Castle Torre carriage, full of very re- 
splendent MacAlisters. 

‘‘ Not afraid of my host and hostess, but 
very much afraid of the butler, the foot- 
man, and the groom of the chambers.” 

‘* Nevertheless, let us face even them,” 
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mined to have a pleasant evening.’ 

It felt like it when, having passed 
bravely through the ordeal of the en- 
trance hall, they found themselves in the 
fine old drawing-room, rich with the rel- 
ics of a dozen generations of Symingtons, 
where Sir John and his wife received 
their guests. 

There was once a popular song, “If I 
had a thousand a year,” wherein the sing 
er describes what he would do with that 
noble income—counted but a small one 
nowadays. But ten thousand a year 
what could one do with that? I think, 
precisely what Sir John Symington did. 
A rich man, of cultivated tastes, with 
every right to gratify them, knowing 
enough of sorrow to humble his heart to- 
ward God and soften it toward his neigh- 
bor: gifted with not only the power but 
the will to do good, and having lived long 
enough to reap the fruits of an honorable 
youth in a calm old age. Such a man is, 
spite of his riches, not unlikely to enter 
the kingdom of heaven. Ay, even in this 
world, as you could see by his contented 
look, and quiet, stately bearing. They 
were indeed quite a picture, this old 
couple; he, tall and thin, she, round and 
rosy, with a cheek like a girl, and a smile 
like a child, as they came forward to meet 
the young couple, to whom life was only 
at its beginning. 

‘**Thine own friend and thy father’s 
friend, forsake thou not.’ Mr. Jardine, 
it is kind of you to come here to-day. | 
hope it will be not the last time by many 
that Blackhall honors Symington by en- 
tering its doors.” 

These words, spoken with antique for- 
mality, and in a rather loud tone—Sir 
John was slightly deaf—were heard by 
everybody. Everybody saw, too, how 
Lady Symington kissed Mrs. Jardine on 
both cheeks, foreign fashion, in cordial 


welcome. This might have been chance, | 


or wise and kindly intention, but it had 
its effect. The MacAlisters, and all the 
other neighbors, came forward at once, 
ignoring both the poverty and the mill- 
work, and added their greetings. These 
‘old families,” as well as the clever Eng- 
lish guests, were much simpler, Silence 
found, both in manners and toilets, than 
the Richerden people. Very soon they 
made her feel thoroughly ‘‘ at home.” 
The more so as she saw her husband 


was ‘‘at home” likewise. There is in | 


said Roderick, gayly, ‘‘for I am deter- | 


| some houses an unconscious atmosphe: 
lof domestic and social ozone, which 
brightens everybody. Wealth can not 
give it, nor poverty take it away. As 
| they went in to dinner, Mrs. Jardin 
| leaning on Sir John’s arm, as the stranger 
| and the bride, she and Roderick smiled 
one another, satisfied. 

It was a recherché rather than a sump 
tuous meal, not one of those where the 
guests are evidently far less important 
than the food. And it was short, too 
}an hour and half being, the host said 
| quite enough to spend over eating and 
|drinking. Also, not long after the ladies 
| retired, the gentlemen followed them. 
| ‘*'You see, having been much abroad. 
| we have adopted the best of foreign cus 
| toms,” said Lady Symington, smiling to 
| see Mrs. Jardine’s smile at the unexpect 
ed apparition of her husband behind her 
| chair. ‘*Sir John likes a pleasant even 
|ing, good talk and good music, quite as 
| well as a good dinner; and I like it much 
| better. Indeed, I am afraid I am very 
fond of society.” . 

‘So are we,” said Roderick, looking 
| down on his wife’s happy face. And just 
| as his host called him to join a group of 
|men, every one of whom was ‘‘some 
body,” or had done ‘‘something,” he 
| found time to whisper, ‘‘ You were quite 
| right, Silence; Iam glad we came.” 
After that she watched him, talking, 
| listening, and being listened to, holding 
| his own always with his habitual courte 
| sy, but nevertheless with the firmness and 
self-respect of a man who has east his lot 
jin life, whose fate is fixed, and heart at 
| rest, so that he is now ready for the work 
| of the world. He stood a good way from 
| her, scarcely looking toward her—what 
| need? This mingling with others made 
| both feel only the more keenly and secure- 
ly the sweet inward tie—‘‘my own, my 
very own!” 

As she sat in her quiet corner, that pas- 
sionate ambition, not for self but a dearer 
| self, which in some women’s hearts is as 
| strong even as love, woke up—no, it had 
| already wakened—but it seemed to make 
| itself felt to the very depths of her soul, 
| until there came added to it another feel- 
| ing, roused by a few chance words she 
| overheard. 
| ‘Yes, a fine fellow, a very fine fellow 
|indeed. What a pity he is married!” 
| ‘Do you think so?” 
** Just swamped; every man is, unless 


| 
| 
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he can get that rara avis, a wife who is a | two gentlemen passed her they saw only 


help and not a hinderance, not only at 


home, but in society.” 


‘‘Hush, there she is, that quiet little 


thing in the corner.” 


“Eh?” 


Silence had sharp ears; at least she 
seemed to hear by instinct every word 


As the 


that was said about her husband. 


the composed face, the quietly folded 
hands, but—she had heard. 

Half an hour afterward, Roderick, a lit 
tle surprised, but glad, saw her the centre 
of a circle, talking to all who talked to 
her, not only in her pretty precise Eng 
lish, but in French and German—there 
were several foreigners in this cosmopo 
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| The words were brief, but there was a 
Symington, she went at once to the piano | sudden flash in the eye, indicating 1 
and sang. | faith which creates the hope, and the y 

It was a very simple song; their favor-| which brings about both. And _ thi 
ite, ‘*'O Nannie, wilt thou gang wi’ me ?” | startled at herself, Silence shrank ba 
but after it came a hush, and then a burst | behind the curtains of her pleasant no 
of involuntary delight. | glad to hide for a few quiet minutes aft 

‘Yes, that is my wife,” Silence heard | the efforts even of their happy evening 
her husband answer to some one, very She strained her ears to catch her hus 
briefly; but she caught both the look and | band’s voice, but instead she only heard 
the tone. She went back to her seat, all | the idle buzz of conversation behind her 
her nervousness gone. She could face the | little heeded, until her own name stru 
world now. He was not ashamed of her, | her ear. 

Human nature is human nature after| ‘Jardine? surely I met a Mrs. Jardi) 
all. Many a good man loves with patient | at Richerden last week. Could she b 
tenderness a wife very inferior to him- | relative, mother or aunt, to that young 
self; many a woman upholds faithfully | fellow? Impossible !” 
before the world the man she has mar-| ‘* Why impossible ?” 
ried, who, all the world sees, and wonders | ‘‘Oh, Mrs. MacAlister” (the speaker 
sometimes if she sees, is altogether un-| was one of the Symington guests), ‘if 
worthy of her. This is right, noble; but | you had seen her! Astonishing in ac 
it is also a little sad. The perfect bond, | cent, and still more astonishing in dress; 
the true marriage, must always be be-| clannish, as I suppose you Scotch would 
tween those who not only love, but are | call it—always talking of her ‘family,’ 
proud of one another—as were these. | and evidently considering it the most im 

The evening slipped by fast, so fast that | portant family in all Scotland. She had 
the guests were already leaving; but Lady | three daughters—one married to a man 
Symington begged the Jardines to stay a | Thomson—ugh! a nice son-in-law to 
few minutes more. | have! You should have seen him in the 

‘* Well, the moon is full, and our horses | drawing-room after dinner. But she nev- 
will not catch cold by standing,” said Rod- | er spoke of any son.” 
erick, gayly, to his wife. He was so thor- ‘* Still, I believe this is her son.” 
oughly enjoying himself that, for the first “You don’t say so! That coarse, ig 
time, he did not notice the little tired face. | norant, vulgar woman ?” 

But Lady Symington did, and put Silence | At this talk—heard quicker than it 
in her own arm-chair, secured round by | takes to write, and impossible not to hear, 
curtains, above which hung the sweet pic- | for the speakers were behind the curtain 
ture of the long-dead boy. Upon it the | —Silence looked at her companion, whose 
eyes of both women, the young and the | eyes were cast down on the carpet. Mak 
old, met tenderly. | ing some remark quite foreign to the sub 

‘‘He must have been so pretty,” Silence | ject, Lady Symington rose; then, seeing 
said. the poor little scarlet face, she let all po- 

‘“Yes. Almost like an angel, or it | lite pretenses drop. 
seems so now. He was a Christmas | ‘“My dear, ‘les absents ont toujours 
child. This Christmas he would have | tort.’ Let it pass—we will move away.” 
been thirty-nine, no, forty years old.| ‘‘How can I let it pass? It is not 
How strange!” true. And sheishis mother. It can not 

The old lady spoke calmly, as old peo- | be true.” 
ple learn to do. And then, like one ha- ‘‘ Tf it were,” said the old lady, quietly, 
bituated to repress herself and think of | ‘‘it could not affect any right-minded 
others only, she added: people. Your husband is what he is, a 

‘Your husband is not near forty yet; | Jardine of Blackhall, and the very image 
he could not be, for Henry Jardine mar- | of his father.” 
ried late in life. Sir John lost sight of | ‘‘Still, a mother is a mother always. | 
him after that, but he was always very | had one once.” 
fond of him. We thought him so clever, | In another moment, putting aside Lady 
so sure to make a name for himself one | Symington’s detaining hand, she stood 
day. Perhaps his son will.” before the two ladies. 

‘**T hope he will; yes, he shall.” “T beg your pardon, but I overheard 
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vou. Leould not help overhearing. You | 


istake. Mrs. Jardine, my mother-in- 
law, is a very good woman. Her chil 
dren love her much. Uneducated she 
mav be—her father was a working-man 
jut ‘coarse,’ ‘ vulgar’—it is impossible.” 

‘‘ Whether or no,” said the young Lon- 

m lady, equally touched and surprised, 

lam sorry I said it. It is a certificate 

merit to any woman that her son’s wife 
should be so fond of her.” 

The poor little face, pale with pain, 
jushed visibly. ‘‘It is not that; it is be- 
cause of the injustice. One should never 
let an injustice pass if one can help it.” 

The eager voice, pathetic even in its in- 
dignant pride, the manner so simple and 
straightforward — Mrs. MacAlister said 
next day that young Mrs. Jardine was 
the oddest and most ‘* unconventional” 


voung lady she ever knew; but there was | 


no mistaking her meaning. Both ladies 
felt themselves, as the younger expressed 
‘quite shut up,” and made no end of 
incoherent apologies. 
Silence accepted them smiling. ‘‘it 
does not matter, since only I heard you 
not my husband.” 


erick standing beside Lady Symington, 


and was quite certain, by the expression | 


of his face, that he had heard, or guessed, 
everything that had passed. 
He said nothing—what was there to 


say /—only came forward, bowing with | 
almost more than his usual rather stately | 


courtesy to the two ladies, drew his wife’s 


arm in his, and making their adieux to | 


their hostess, took her away immediately. 
Not until they had got out into the dark 


the quiet, soothing, solitary night—did | 


he break out in a passion of anger and 
grief, 
‘*Coarse! vulgar! how dared they say 


she be otherwise with her up-bringing ? 
But she is, as you said, a thoroughly good 
woman. Thank you for saying it; thank 


you, my darling, for being so generous to | 


my poor mother.” 

‘*Not generous, only just,’ whispered 
the soothing voice. ‘‘I could not be un- 
just to any mother, least of all to yours. 
They did not know her, those people, and 
they were sorry. You heard them say so.” 


‘*T heard all; I was close by; but how | 


could I speak! Coward that I was! It 
was you who were brave. Again, thank 
you, my darling.” 
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They walked on a while in total silence, 


then Roderick burst out again: 

‘Yes; she is my mother. No unkind 
ness can alter that. And she has done 
nothing really wrong—nothing that can 
make me cease to respect her. Her we ak- 
nesses—I know them every one. It is 
nonsense to say children should not see 
their parents’ faults; they must and do. 


| But then there is the love that covers all. 
| She loved me too, once. If I saw her this 


minute, I believe I should forget every 
thing except that she was my mother 


| my dear old mother.” 


Anda great sudden sob, like a boy’s, be 
trayed what his wife had long guessed 
the pent-up grief which even she could 
not wholly heal. 

It was hard, very hard; but Silence was 
neither hurt nor offended. ‘Faithful in 
one thing—faithful in all,” she murmur- 
ed. Clasping both her hands round his 
arm, she crept still closer to the true heart ; 
all the truer and dearer because even its 
love for herself had failed to deaden any 


| other lawful tenderness. 


‘*Forgive me, my wife. You must not 


| think that 
Just then, turning round, she saw Rod- | 


‘*T think only of you, and of your bit- 
ter pain.” 
‘*Tt must be conquered, and shall, by- 


and-by.” 


‘Or else the tide may turn; who 
knows ?” 

‘‘No, I have little hope of that. My 
mother has strong prejudices. In one 
sense she is, as they called her, a thor- 
ough Scotchwoman, a warm friend, a 
bitter enemy. No, no, do not give me 
hope of things changing. 3etter let us 
submit to the inevitable. It is inevitable 


now.” 


They walked a little way in sad silence, 


| then Roderick broke out again: 
it? Ignorant she may be. How could | 


‘*Did you hear what they said about 
Bella’s husband? Poor Bella! I knew it 
would come to that; I told her so, but she 
would not believe me. She was dazzled, 
blinded, overpersuaded. Girls often are, 


|I suppose. Perhaps I ought to have 


spoken out more thoroughly; but I hated 


speaking—they never would understand 


me. Andthen they worried meso! Still, 
I should have done my duty to them, 
whether or no. I have not liked to vex 
you, my darling, but sometimes I have 
vexed myself for days together with the 
doubt if I had really done my duty to them 
|all. Ican not forget them. My dearest 
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wish me to forget them ?” 

“No” 

‘*Thank you.” 
er half sob, he recovered himself. 
we understand one another quite; so let us 
put it all aside. 
undo; 


W hat is done, we can not 
we would not if we could. Blood 
is thicker than water 
Seotch 
ger than all.” 


“When it is righteous love. Ours 


us do wrong. We did not do wrong. 


made us happy, and it harmed no human 
being.” 
fearless, holding the bal- 


Firm and 


ance even, and as just to herself as she | 


would have been to any other woman, Si- 
lence spoke out. 
if it had been 
voice of his own conscience. 

‘You are right, as I think you always 
are. After all, if it comes to the point, a 
must ‘leave his father and mother 
and cleave unto his wife,’ 
cleave to him 
her a little. 


strengthened him as 


man 
and she will 
even though he may try 
Do I?” 
Man-like he might have wished this fact 
denied; but Silence was too honest. 


‘Yes, dear;” 


light, her pale face seemed to gain a sort 
of Abdiel-like look, angelic sternness min- 
gled with its sweetness. ‘‘ Yes, dear, you do 
try me very much sometimes, as no doubt 
[do you, 2s all married people must, more 
or less, try one another; but I love you— 
I love you!” 

‘Do you? I often wonder why,” Rod- 
erick answered, with that almost child-like 
humility and doubt of himself which was 
so pathetic, so winning. 

‘I love because I honor, and there- 
fore I am afraid of nothing; 
nothing could make me cease to love, ex- 


because 


cept ceasing to honor. 
might 


Me, myself, you 
forsake, wound, torture, and if it 


were for conscience’ sake, I should accept 


it all, and love you through all. 
ever came to despise you— 


But if I 
as some wom- 
en have to despise their husbands—pity 
might last, and duty; but love would go 
dead out, and no power on earth would 
light it up again. But now—but now—” 

She turned to him, her eyes shining 
with perfect trust—the very heart of love, 
love rooted in righteousness. He turned 


especially with us | 
but love is beyond all, and stron- | 


| him, a sudden, strangely 
| Roderick, who had begun 


Her voice soothed and | 
the | 


| lawn. 
and just then, as they | 
came out of the dark wood into the moon- | 








too, and clasped her in his arms, with a 


| passion such as even his lover days had 
| never felt. 
And then, with anoth- | 
‘* Now | 


Then it was the restless cray 
ing after uncertain bliss. Now it was the 
deep content of satisfied union, each find 
ing in the other more and more every day 
a perpetual refuge and rest. 

‘*My mother told me I should soon 
‘get over’ my love for you, and marry 
some other woman, who would do just as 
well. If it had been, and I had lost you, 


| and had to live all my life without you! 
would not have been such if it had made | 


But now- Oh, Silence, what in 


| world should I do without you now ?” 
We had a right to marry if we chose. It | 


Without answering she looked up at 
earnest look 
with a laugh 
into the light 
more, put his 


as if anxious to get back 
commonplace of life once 
arm round her. 

‘*Are you tired? Let me help you. | 
think I could almost carry you. 
me, darling.” 

‘*Yes. Lalways do.” 

And so, half led, half carried—for s 
was evidently very weary—they came 


Lean on 


| their own door. 


‘* What a pleasant door it seems!” Rod- 
erick said, as they watched the long gleam 
from the parlor window across the dark 
‘‘T enjoyed Symington. I like 
luxuries, as I like ali pleasant things, but 


tr 
I can do without them. Now there ar 


| certain things I could not do without.” 


‘* What are they ?” 
‘*A peaceful, sunshiny, orderly home, 


| and a wife to love me.” 


She laughed merrily. ‘‘ Yes, it is a 
dear home, if we could only get into it.” 
For they had found the door fastened—a 
rare fact—and had been ringing and ring 
ing, till at last Janet appeared, scared and 
flurried. 

‘* Have you been asleep, Janet? Noth- 
ing wrong? No ghosts frightening you ?” 
said Roderick, kindly. 

‘Na, na; but the leddy, she bade 
steek the door.” 

‘* What lady ?” 

‘‘She came in a carriage, and said she 
was come to bide here. She’s been wait- 
ing in the parlor these two hours.” 

Roderick Went hastily in, his wife 
following. There, still bonneted and 
shawled, dressed richly in velvet and 
fur, but with a face so haggard that it 
was no wonder even her brother did not 
at first recognize her, sat the ‘‘ leddy.” 


‘* Bella!” 


me 





d 
‘ing 
and 


oth- 





‘Yes, it’s me. You didn’t know me, I 
suppose e” 

‘Dear Bell! so glad to see you.” And 
he went over and kissed her affectionate 

But Bella made no response. 

‘Stop a minute,” she said, in a hard, 
drv tone. ‘‘Don’t be too glad to see me. 
\sk your wife first. I'm not respectable. 
lve run away from my husband.” 

Roderick started. 

‘Not with a man—oh no, thank you! 
I've had enough of men”—with the ghost 
of her old laugh—‘‘ only with a baby.” 

She opened her fur cloak and discover 
ed the white long-clothes of a tiny—such 
a very tiny—infant, with such an old, 

thered, ugly little face. Nevertheless, 
Silence sprang to it and took it in her 

ris. 

“Oh, you're quite welcome, if you want 
it. I don’t, though it’s my own,” said 
Mrs. Thomson, with another laugh. ‘A 
nonth ago, when it was born, I hated the 
very sight of it, it was so like its father. 
Now—well, I endure it, that’s all! Isn't 
it a miserable serap of a thing ?” 

It certainly was; but in an instant Si- 
lence, throwing off her wraps, had sat 
down to warm its skinny stone-cold legs 
by the fire, with a look on her face that 
even her husband had never seen before. 

‘She seems born to be a mother, which 
['m sure I never was; I always hated 
children. They look exactly like young 
frogs or toads. No doubt this will turn 
out a toad, and spit in my face, like—only 
it's a feminine, not a masculine article, 
thank goodness! It can never grow up a 
man like him.” 

‘Do you mean your husband 2” said 
Roderick, gravely. 


Ss 


‘To be sure. The man I was fool | 


enough to marry. Why didn’t my moth- 
er prevent me, as she tried to prevent your 
marriage ? 3ut mine was all right—or 
she thought so—as she thinks still. Ive 
vot a handsome house, horses and car 
riages, butler, three footmen, and a page. 
Didn’t I dodge them all cleverly ? crept 
out in the dark of the afternoon, and took 
a tram—me, Mrs. Alexander Thomson— 
a common street tram—to the railway. 
What would Mr. Thomson have said ?— 
Ha! ha! ha! I wish he knew it, if only 
just to vex him.” 

Roderick sat down by his sister, grieved 
and sad. She was in such an excited 
state that he did not attempt a single 
question, but she went on rapidly taiking. 
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‘*What a hunt there'll be! Not that 
he cares for me, not two straws, but it 
isn’t respectable to have one’s wife run 
ning away. And they will think I have 
gone mad, and killed the baby—he knew I 
hated it. But ’m not mad, Iam quite in 
my sober senses, Rody Is that a noise / 
I told the girl to bolt the front door: some 
body might come after me, though I don’t 
think it. And they never would imagine 
I had come here to you.” 

‘** No,” said Roderick, with involuntary 
bitterness. ‘* Nevertheless, I being still 
your brother, and you having chosen to 
take refuge with me, you are safe. Be 
satisfied.” 

He laid his hand on her shoulder—she 
was shaking from head to foot—then un 
tving her bonnet and cloak, he made her 
lean back in the arm-chair. 

Tears started to Bella’s eyes. ‘* Thank 
you; you were always kind to me, Rody, 
and you have got used to women’s ways, 
I see. But don’t be uneasy, I shall not 
faint, I never do. I’m tough, like mam 


|ma, or I should have been killed long 


ago, He was such a brute you've ho 
idea. That is, when he was drunk. So 
ber, he is—well, only a fool! I must 
have been blind—many silly girls are” 


| passing her hand wearily over her eyes 


‘* but, oh, Rody, fancy, to wake up after a 
week or two and find yourself tied for life 
to a drunkard and a fool! <A brute too, 
as I say. Roderick’—clutching him by 
the arm—‘‘ you, a man, with a wife of 
your own, and—yes, I know !—would you 
believe that the very day before that poor 
little wretch was born, he—he struck 
me ?” 

Roderick sprang to his feet. 

‘* Don’t get furious; you can do noth 
ing, nobody can. It’s only the drink. 
He’s decent enough, just a fool at most, 
till he drinks; then he’s a devil; and I 
hate him as IJ hate the devil. It’s right.” 

tight or wrong, you must keep qui 
et,” said the brother, himself making a vi- 
olent effort at quietness and self-control. 
‘*My wife’—the instinctive appeal which 


| had become habitual now—‘'my wife, 


come here.” 

Silence came, with the small bundle, so 
piteously still, as if only half alive, in her 
arms. She had been going in and out of 
the room with it while they talked. 

‘Your bed is quite ready. Come, 
sister,” 


Bella, occupied with herself and her 
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brother, had apparently forgotten her 
brother’s wife. When Silence stood be- 
fore her 
the with the womanly heart, 
which that forlorn babe seemed already 
to have found out, for it was fast asleep 
on her warm 


woman 


breast—this other woman, 
the miserable fine lady, the mother with 
the unmotherly soul, was struck with a 
mingled feeling, half surprise, half com 
punction. 


‘* Yes, of course we But 


hate us all. 
[It was Roderick I ran away to. I never 
thought of you.” 


are sisters. 
thought you would hate me 


‘That was natural. But now, all that 
are his are mine, as is also quite natural. 
Come.” 

Bella grasped the offered hand 
rose, saying, with a feeble laugh, ** 
your wife 
woman.” 


Rody, 
must be an exceedingly good 


‘Cela va sans dire, I hope,” said he, 


trying to laugh, as he hurried them away | 


up stairs, and sat down 


thankful to be alone. 


over the fire, 


Most men dislike scenes, he more than | 


most. 
of her familiar voice, even down to the 
old boyish pet name, which belonged ex- 
clusively to those early days 
had never used it 


his wife 
atfected him deeply. 

Then, too, he was a man, with all a 
man’s feeling about marital rights and 
duties. To find himself sheltering a run- 
away wife, though even his own sister, 
was very distasteful. Still, every broth- 
erly and manly emotion blazed up into 
righteous indignation at thought of Bella’s 
Wrongs. 

‘To strike her—actually strike her! 
Poor, poor girl! If I had been at hand 
if she had had a brother to stand up for 
her!’ And again his tender conscience 
smote him, as if he had not done half 
enough, as if his passive acceptance of fate 
had been of itself an error. 


resist ¢ 


how ¢ 
hide her—that was impossible; nor, had 
it been possible, would he have stooped to 
any concealment, but would have openly 
protected her against her husband, her 
mother, and all the world. 

His head dropped in his hands to “‘ think 
it over.” 
solitary thinking now. Wearily he look- 
ed round for the second self, always be- 
side him, ready at least with the sympa- 


the young mistress of the house, | 


I | 


and 


The sight of his sister, the sound | 


Should he | 
Seeing that his sister had | 
come to him for refuge, should he not 


But he had grown unused to | 
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thy which is often almost as good as co 
sel, sometimes even better still. 

But it was almost an hour, quite thy 
middle of the night, before Silence ¢ 
in. 


She looked very pale and tired: 
there was a deep joy in her face. W 
her light curls dropping over her w! 
dressing-gown, she stood 
vision of peace. 

‘Dear, you put me in mind of one of 

| Fra Angelico’s angels.” 

‘** But 
work; I have been washing 
looked so sweet, though she vel 
very small. Then I put her to bed besid 
her mother, who said she felt ‘quite safi 
and comfortable.’ ” 

‘*Poor Bella! And you—I fear yi 
are terribly worn out, my darling ?” 

‘*Oh no, I like looking after people 
And you—you are glad to have one of 
your ‘ain folk’ under your roof? Is it 
not strange, after our talk to-night ?” 

‘*Very strange. And’”—with a kind 
of sad apology “vou will be good to 
her? You don’t dislike her ?” 

‘** Dislike her ?” 


beside him 


I have been doing no ang 


baby. 


‘e t 


IS SO 


‘*No; there are likable points about 
her, poor girl!) And she has suffered so 
much! What shall we do with her? | 
have been wearying myself with think 
ing. Can she stay here ?” 
‘‘Of course she can. We have con 
| trived admirably: I rather like contriy 
|ing. She brought no clothes for herself, 

but she did not forget her baby. She has 

a great bundle of all things needful. | 
| do believe she cares for it, after all. She 
| laughed — actually laughed—when she 
| saw it so happy in its bath, which was our 
| wash-tub. Only think! neither she nor | 
| had ever washed a baby before; we were 
| quite afraid; but Janet, who has had little 

brothers and sisters—six, I think— 

to the rescue and helped us. 
| she was so proud!” 

The simple, wholesome, domestic de- 
tails—comedy neutralizing tragedy—Rod 
erick laughed at them, and felt more com 
| forted than he could tell. Then, turning 
to his wife, he pressed his lips on the 
small right hand, so soft, yet so busy and 
so strong. 

‘* Coals of fire—coals of fire,” he mur 
mured, much moved. 

Silence did not at first understand the 
| allusion; then she said, ‘* Yes, coals which 
| melt and purify all sterling ore; that was 
| how my father always explained the text. 


came 
Poor Janet, 
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\nd who knows? she may be cilecineil 


‘My mother ?” 
‘I have been hearing all about her: 


how good she is, how generous and warm- 


earted. And she was always so proud 
f you. She thought you ought to mar- 


are meant to melt. Seldom had there 
been a brighter breakfast table than that 
in the little parlor at Blackhall, even 
though Bella kept it a long time waiting 

‘which must never happen again,” said 
the young master to the mistress. But 
for once both forgave; and when Mrs. 
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“AS SHE SAT IN THE ARM-CHAIR, HER FEET ON THE FENDER.” 


ry a countess at least, and you married 
only me! It really was a little hard for 
her.” 

Roderick drew his wife down upon his 
knee—a ‘‘Fra Angelico,” but a mortal 
woman still—and buried his head on her 
shoulder. He did not speak, or nothing 
that she could hear, but she felt his tears. 

The said ‘‘coals of fire,’ when duly 
heaped up, warm others besides those they 


Alexander Thomson sailed in, her splen 
did clothes contrasting strangely with her 


| piteously white face, knelt with her broth 


er and his wife round the family hearth, 
and then took her seat at the simple fam 
ily table, all the misery outside, the dreary 
past, the doubtful future, could not take 
away a certain sense of peace. 

But the simple breakfast of porridge 
and tea, bread, butter, and eggs, which 
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always satisfied Roderick, had, to confess 
the truth, its difficulties with the guest. 
Despite her condescending smile, it was 
evidently not exactly what Mrs. Alexan- 
der Thomson was used to, and she felt 
Also, after 
the first warm pleasure of meeting, both 


that she was condescending. 


brother and sister became conscious of 
that curious sense of strangeness, which, 
notwithstanding the closest tie of blood, 
rises up after a while between those whose 
lives have drifted wide apart, never to be | 
united more. So much so, that by-and- 
by, conversation flagging, it was quite a 
relief to hear a feeble wail overhead. 

‘That's baby! What a bother she is! 
Could Janet go to her?” 

‘IT will,” said Silence, and vanished 
from the room. 

‘That wife of yours is the very kind- | 
est of women, Rody; but I hope she will | 
not overfatigue herself,’ remarked Bella, | 
politely, though making no effort to pre- 
vent the fatigue. She always had a trick 
of never doing for herself what another | 
was willing to do for her. And as she | 
sat in the arm-chair, her féet on the fend- | 
er, she looked the very picture of luxu- 
rious ease, except for the haggard, restless 
look so sad to see. 

‘I must Roderick said. 
‘You know, Bella, I am a working-man 


leave you,” 


now, and get my own living.” 

‘Yes, she told me. 
disagreeable.” 

‘On the contrary, I rather like it. 
Daily bread, honestly earned, is far sweet- 
er than the old idleness.” 

‘Is it? Then I wish I could earn 
mine.” | 


It must be very 





‘“You have no need, having your own 
independent fortune.” 

“Yes; he can’t get it, 
mamma tied it up too safe. 


mercifully ; 
But neither 
can I, unless she chooses, and she will not 
She will do nothing for me un- 
less I stay with my husband, ‘like a re- 
I doubt 
if she will ever forgive my running away 
—even to my own brother.” 

‘Who, I suppose, is not respectable,” 
said Roderick, bitterly. ‘‘ Nevertheless, | 
she must be told. Shall I telegraph to | 
her for you this morning ?” | 

He spoke firmly, having already made | 
up his mind to this; but he was not pre- | 
pared for the agony of terror and misery 
which came over the unfortunate wife. 

‘**Tell her, and she'll tell my husband, | 


choose. 


spectable woman,’ as she says. 


she has none. 
| bound forever. 
| twenty.” 


and he will come and fetch me. Not 
that he cares for me—not a pin; but on 
for the sake of appearances. Oh, Rod 
don’t tell anybody! Keep me safe—hide 
me. If you only knew what I had suf 
fered!” 

‘‘My poor Bell, my Heather Bell,” sai 
he, tenderly, using the old pet nam 
had invented for her in the days why 
they played together ‘‘ among the broom 


| At that she quite broke down. 


“Oh, I wish I were a girl again. | 
wish—I wish I had never married. 
body once said to me that a women has 


Some 


| always a future until she is married, then 


Tied and bound—tied and 
And I am but seven-and 


That look, half appeal, half despair, it 
went to Roderick’s heart; for he knew it 
was only too true. She was “‘tied and 
bound” with the chains she had herself 
riveted. Even her own brother, how 


lever he pitied her, was powerless to set 


her free. 

‘*Only seven-and-twenty,” she repeat 
ed. ‘‘Such along life before me. How 
am I to bear it? ‘Till death us do part.’ 
And I can’t die. And he—he won't die 
those sort of people never do.” 

‘*Hush!” said Roderick, turning away 
aghast. ‘‘ You don’t know what you are 
saying.” 

‘I do know it only too well. Manya 
time, when, after raving like a madman, 
he has sunk to a mere drunken dog, and 
lain asleep on his bed like a log of wood, 
I have thought of Jael and Sisera, or Ju 
dith and Holofernes, and others of those 
holy murderesses. If it would only 
please God to take him, as our minister 


says. He would be much better in heay 


len. He couldn’t get any drink there.” 


This ghastly mixture of the horrible 


| and the ludicrous, added to what he knew 
| of the utter recklessness of Bella’s nature 


when roused, was almost too much for 
Roderick to bear. He looked instinctive- 
ly round for the one who now was al- 
ways at hand, helping him to bear every- 


| thing; but Silence was still absent up 


stairs. Then, laying a firm hand on the 
poor violent woman, at once violent and 
weak—it is so often thus—he placed her 
back in her chair. 

‘* You are talking nonsense, Bella; you 
know you are—the most arrant nonsense, 
or worse. Don’t be afraid: you have a 
brother still, who will do his best to take 








but you must let me do it in 
right way. Nothing cowardly, noth 
underhand. Your mother, at 
ist be told where you are. 


care of you; 


least, 
My wife 
She and I were talking it over 
s morning.” 
Very kind.” 
‘It was kind, and wise too,” 
ive reply. 
| know.” 
‘And [the most foolish. 
Very well. 


Turn me out of doors. 


Ss SO. 


was the 
** Silence is the wisest wom- 


It looks like 
Cast me off if you like. 
Ill take the child 
gO. 
But it was only a hysterical impulse, 
ich ended in a flood of hysterical tears. 
Utterly bewildered and perplexed, Rod 
ck went to the foot of the stairs and 
illed ‘‘ Silence,” in the sharpest tone he 
id used since their marriage. 
‘Why do you leave me?) You know 
Then 


[ can’t do without you,” he said. 


A NEW AND TRU 


ComE, my Tavvie, Jennie, Florey, 
Paul and Maidie, if ‘twon’t bore ye 
Come and hear my new ghost story! 
Certain true” it is, and therefore 
Something that perhaps you'll care for. 


On the rocks we'll sit together, 

In this blesséd summer weather, 
Holding hands, the moonlight watching, 
With no fear of bad cold catching. 


Paul, you rogue, if you don’t falter, 
You shall win a prime “Gibraltar,” 
And the girls shall have four others, 
Just as if they were our brothers. 


Now we're seated, all is ready, 

So be silent, firm, and steady. 
Never mind, it is no matter, 

If your teeth do clash and clatter. 
They are wisdom-teeth that chatter 
When a true ghost story rises, 
Filling us with new surprises. 


On the beach that lies before ye 
Is the scene of my ghost story, 
And it came to pass in Ju-ly, 
“Sure as eggs is eggs” and tru-ly. 


Well, it really makes me shudder 
When I think in what a pudder 

That same night my nerves went jumping, 
And my heart kept loudly thumping. 


A NEW AND TRUE GHOST STORY. 
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added, as she descended, with the walling 


child still in her arms, ‘It is hard for you 
too, my wife. Our peaceful days are all 
done.” 

‘Not quite,” she said, smiling—it 
wonderful the of her smile 
whenever she had that baby in her arms. 


Ta? 


was 
sweetness 


when she perceived Bella, and 
‘My friend” 
(the loving mon ami which she still used 
sometimes), of no 
me women understand 
will be all right 
Take your hat and go. Outside work is 
quite hard enough for you. 
my dearest 


heard her frantic sobbing. 


“you 
her to 
She 


are use here. 
Leave 
women. soon, 


Good by, 
dearest.” 

She lifted up her face to be kissed—the 
pale, firm, peaceful face, such a contrast 
to the other one opened the door, shut 
it after him, and watched him safe away. 
Then, with a great sigh of relief, she went 
back to her unfortunate sister-in-law. 


K GHOST STORY. 


Deary me! let’s all sit snu 
In a general kind of huge 
So if any sprite should bump us, 


gger, 
o~ 


| We'll together share the rumpus. 


I'm a sleepless kind of fellow; 
Moonlight always makes me mellow; 
And I like to walk when people 

Are as silent as a steeple 

Where the bell-rope has been rended 
Twenty years, and can’t be mended. 


So, last month, when all was stilly 
Midnight, moonlight, nothing chilly— 
From our hill-top I descended, 

And by ‘‘Masconomo” wended. 
Overhead the stars ceased swinging; 
Underfoot the beach stopped singing ; 


| Not a mollusk then was stirring; 


Not a fairy-puss was purring; 


pa 


Not a love-sick periwinkle 


| His guitar took out to tinkle: 


All the Sirens, silver dripping, 
Into amber caves were slipping; 
Even Neptune, that old schemer, 


| Ventured to become a dreamer 


Everything and everybody 


Passed into the land of Noddy. 


I began to feel quite creepy, 


Thinking of a world so sleepy ; 
Still I kept on, walking, walking, 
Sometimes to myself low talking, 
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Sometimes sotto voce chanting 

Songs like Shelley’s, that come haunting 
All our fresh-awakened senses 

With their lovely moods and tenses. 


Tennyson I sang and shouted, 
Longfellow’s brave words I spouted ; 


Homer, with his grand emotion, 

How I thundered to the ocean! 

All the bards seemed there assembled, 
As alone I walked and trembled. 


In my memories and forgeteries 

Never night had such et ceteras; 
Never did the moon shine brighter; 
Never did the waves dance lighter. 
Warmth and coolth were gently blended, 
Like two lovers, Triton-tended: 

Every breeze came in caressing, 
Freighted with an amorous blessing. 


Solitude oped every portal. 

Never was a lonelier mortal! 

Still I trudged along, and listened 
Now and then, as round me glistene 
Sand and rock, but not a whisper 
Came from any human lisper. 


What is that so white and tiny, 
Moving slowly toward the briny 

World before me—onward gliding, 
Pausing, resting, tripping, sliding ? 
Heavens! what is that baby vision, 
Wandering there from haunts Elysian, 
Com ng nearer, rearer, nearer, 


Growing clearer, clearer, clearer 2? 


Soon my hair began to bristle, 
And I tried in vain to whistle. 
Could it be a ghost invidious, 
Moving on with step insidious, 
Bent on helpless man’s destruction, 
Like a vampire full of suction ? 


Should IT run ?—that was the question. 
Perish such a base suggestion! 

No! because my limbs rheumatic 
Banished feats on land aquatic. 
Should I boldly face the danger, 

And regard the little stranger ? 

Sure that form is nothing human— 
But a pigmy faery woman! 


Now the figure ceases motion, 
Gazing out upon the ocean. 

What a pair of eves to look on! 
What an arm for love to hook on! 
Oh, what golden ringlets rippled! 


Mouth where spirits might have tippled, 


| Gracing that infantine fixture 


And become inebriated, 
Kissing oft but never sated! 


| Pearly hands just left off waving, 
| Pinky toes in foam beds laving. 


What a ravishing admixture, 
: 


What impelled me then to snatch up 
In my arms this ghostly catch-up, 


| Who can tell? I can’t determine. 
| But I did, as if *twere ermine, 


Or a bunch of pure white roses, 
Lilies, or any other posies, 


Yes, I did, and then, good gracious! 

What happened then? Don’t be rapa 
cious! 

Five young listeners know the sequel; 

To write it out I don’t feel equal. 


| But, if you will take your pottage 


Some day in our Gambrel Cottage, 
[ll explain to lads and lasses 
What the ghost was. It surpasses, 


| Paul says, mortal comprehension, 


And quite worthy your attention. 


WILL’S WILL, AND HIS TWO 
THANKSGIVINGS. 
“| E'S got the dreadfulest will, Parson 
Roberts! I’m e’en-a’most afeard of 
him ef he says he will do anything, for 
he'll do it, whether or no; and here I be 


| a widder, and next to nothin’ left in the 


way of means;” and then the poor littl 
woman burst into tears. Mr. Roberts was 


|a young man, and an honest man, so li 
| did not say anything: his repertory of 


spiritual consolations was as yet small, 
and strictly conventional. There was 
nothing in it fitted to this particular dis 
| tress of a willful son, which really seemed 
|a greater trouble to Mrs. White than th: 
| death of Joel, who had just expired in the 
|lean-to bedroom. Joel had not been a 
| help or a comfort to her for the last ten 
years. He had at last died ‘‘ of the tre 
| mens,” as she phrased it, and left her with 
| only the little brown house that had three 
| rooms and a loft in it, and a half acre of 
| garden ground. 

It was a bleak November day, the air 
| sour and dark, the trees leafless, the earth 
| sodden with chill rains, and a dreadful 
| silence and peace settling down on this 
| small shelter by the road-side that had 
| for a week past resounded with shrieks 
|and groans. Mr. Roberts had been sent 
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WILL’S WILL, AND HIS TWO THANKSGIVINGS. 
for at the last moment, with that vague | had to buckle to more’n most of ‘em, 
lea of ghostly help at the very extrem- | expect.” 


t 





that we all feel, whether we believe in | ‘* No, he hain’t,” was the sharp response 
vy not; but he had come too late for | ‘‘ He’s run wild; she hasn't never had no 
n an attempt at healing the sin-sick | government at all. He's done what he 
had fled far away, and now he! darn please right along, and he won't 
tood gazing out of the window at the | never be no good—you see 'fheis. § 
reary landscape, listening to the wind | slave an’ slave for that feller jest 
hat eried in the spout, and the widow’s | did for Joek, and he'll hev his own way, 
oans in the kitchen, with about as much | for all her, till the day after never. I 
how to exhort the one as the other; | wouldn't stand in her shoes for nothin’ 
yut he did the best thing after all: he knelt | Mercy to me! ifit ain’t a-snowin’! Come, 
down at the next chair and prayed fer-| Miss Crane, hurry up. I can’t. stay 
ntly for a comfort and help beyond | through the prayer; I shall have rheuma 
an’s power to give, and Mrs. White’s | tiz for certain ef I do.” 
ul grew calm with the very lifting of |} And snow it did, 1 vitterly and continu 


| 
} 


houghts into a purer atmosphere. | ously, all that night and the next day, 
ys after, the funeral was held. A | which was the old and honored festival of 
assemblage of neighbors came in | New England—Thanksgiving-day. 
listen to the reading of Scripture and Will had to shovel a path to the wood 
nging, which was purposely made as in-| pile, and spent the dark cold morning 
ippropriate as possible, for to utter that | bringing wood into the back shed; for Dea 
ich was really the right thing, as far | con Peters had sent a load last week to 
s honesty went, would have been a gra-| Mrs. White in behalf of the church, and 
tuitous insult to the living, and useless to | in ‘odd 1 hours Will had sawed and split it. 
dead; but Mr. Roberts grew fairly elo- | While he put it out of reach of the weath 
juent in the fervor of his prayer for the | er, his mother went about slowly, get 
mother and her son, and Will White bent | ting such dinner as she could. In no vil 
) hanapeene curly head lower still to | lage, not a mile away, fires were bright, 
» the real emotion that glittered in his | pantries overflowing, families gathering 
eyes and flushed his face as Mr. Roberts | in the old homes, children laughing, ta 
sked of the Lord that he might be a help | bles spread with every homely dainty ae 
and a stay to the old age and weakness of | cordant with the season; but the widow 
his remaining parent. The widow rather | White and Will sat down to a dinner of 
resented the terms in which he alluded to boiled pork and potatoes, an 
h rage, for she was ° ‘only for ‘ty- seven, , | sage tea. 
as she said to herself, and felt quite com-| They did not say anything to each oth 
petent for all future emergencies if W ill er while the scanty meal was eaten—it is 
would behave himself; but of course this | not New England fashion to be social at 
little chagrin could not express itself, and | meals, and there was nothing to warm 
Mr. Roberts never was aware of it; so the | their hearts in the poverty and solitude of 
prayer did her no special good in its utter- | their condition; and when at last it was 
ance, but it woke up Will to a sense of | over, and the dishes disposed of, Will sat 
manliness and responsibility that answer- | down by the fire and cracked some nuts 
ed the petition while yet it was spoken. | h 1e had gathered a week before, and picked 
“Til do it,” he thought. And when | out the fresh meats for his mother. It 
» took his place behind the coffin, with | was an unusual attention, and his mother 
hie mother on his arm, there was a look | thanked him with a tearful sort of smile; 
of resolution and courage on his boyish | but he had lapsed into such a reverie he 
face that struck the few who saw him, | did not hear her, and she took up her knit 
though they did not understand it. ting and stared out of the window at the 
Sakes !” said Mrs. Ellis, under her | rapid flakes that made a dizzy whirl in 
breath, to another widow who walked | upper air, but fell soft as wool upon the 
with her. ‘‘Jest look at Will White! ; shrouded earth, and hid its woes and sears 
hain’t he growed awful old lately ?” | with deep fleeces. The little woman’s 
‘Well, he does appear aged some,” | great soft eyes grew darker as she gazed, 
piped Mrs. Crane, feebly; ‘‘ but it’s a good | her thin lips quivered, and her needles 
deal for a boy like him to have sech a| flew: she was looking back into a dreary 
terrible shiftless pa as his’n was. He’s | past, forward into a threatening future. 
Vout. LX.—No. 355.—8 
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Will.” 

sha’n’t. 
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that dinner, 


it mabbe you'll lie, 

» I sha’n’t. I know I 
uin’t goin’ to make no eale 
that | sot my mind 
and ‘Ll have it.” 

‘Oh, Will, awful 
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speech, 
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dle, and put 
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another stick 1 
| symptoms of the 
within neg but 
and frail, it might not last. 
8 woman, had 
known more than the surface life 
the child she had borne and nursed. 
- a husband who abused and | 
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never 
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| Will’s life; 
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under the rude health and undisciplin, 

spirits of a 
time 
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out-of-doors, was an 


adept 
ie sports 
scholar at t 
hitherto his ? 
had made for ] 


a quick 
though 
and merriment 
record that overshadowed his 
lessons. 
But his father’s death cris 
his careless boyhood fell 
mantle, be 
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and disgraceful death 
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masker’s 


| and the deep affection for- his mothe: 


| had been only 
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night with more 
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recoiled | 
turned | 


» the stove | 


cheer that was | 


a succession of droop- 


all these had kept | toy-shop; 
from the close and tender intimacy | them to the hotels; he caught rabbits in 
rr only living child that might | traps, and many a good woman in Cram} 
en her a better understanding of | ton was glad to buy those for a pie 


|come wildly 
your | 


a dormant instinet, s 
ous existence and action 

W hite to bed t 
reason for thanks 

than she was aware of—far 
Judge Hall had, whose only 
home from college ostensibly to kee pt 
holiday, | 


into consci 
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[The widow went 
more tl 


Son C¢ 


ut never went back, having b 
expelled for the best reasons; more t] 
Mrs. Payne could find for herself 
aspect of her beautiful daughter, 
brought home with her from a New 
visit an elegant youth in the charact: 
her pr l,and saw him 
drunk at the dinner 
yet both that father and that mother 
the widow White, in the expressive 
guage of Scripture, among those ‘‘) 
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and went into the village to clear 
It was not a very lucrative piece of 1 
he got a hot cup of coffee at one 


| half a pie at another, a dime here, : 


few cents there, till they counted 
twenty-five, and when he came hx 
night to a supper of cold pork, ry 
| bread, and baked potatoes, he was hungry 
| enough, in spite of the pie and coffee, to 
| enjoy his meal heartily. 

This was only the beginning. His 
quick wit and ingenuity devised plenty of 
small industries that would pay: in tl 
| long winter evenings he carved fairy s 
| of furniture with his pocket-knife out of 
| red cedar, and sold them in a Dartford 
he snared partridges, and sent 


ne 
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d been promoted to a longer line and | he knew it; anc : whereas his ambition 
‘pay, a brakeman took his place, and | hitherto been to be rich, now he w 


y at the brakes was offered to | also to es diate nguished. But could 


Steady wages and steady work; | brakeman on this little local 
was more than he ne hoped for so | or do anything that should } 

and he knew well it was worth far | level with Squire Hall’s dau it er? * ick 
‘e to him than his variate earnings | ily for him, he had been born an Ameri 

le Cars, S¢ » he jumped at the offer. »} can, and what is the use of : public if 
1s almost sixteen now, large for his age, | everybody can not be as good as anybody 
} 1] 


| iis | else? He had read all sorts of tales of The 


‘ell built, active, and handsome: even 
ch dress and dusty face and hands could | Butter Boy of Boston, The Miller’s Boy of 
t disguise the rich curls, the eene Maine, The Tanner of Tinkton, and The 
, the merry laugh, and regular features | Hunter Boy of the Prairie, all of whom 
hat made the widow White so said of | had been either Governor, Chief Justi: 
her boy. Everybody that worked with | or President, and why should he d 


him liked him, and he made himself agree- | Had he not in his very early you 


ble whenever he came in contact with | found crying in a corner, and 


of the passengers. Civility, cheerful | persuasion explained his mystic 
und helpful, invariably smooths the way | sobbing, ‘‘Ow! ow! — sot to 
f this world, and Will was always ready | to be the President”? To feel t 
to help an old lady down the steps, to car- | necessity of becoming ae uire H I Ss son- 
ry a baby for some tired mother, to take a | in-law was not as cag a te t, and 
hool-girl’s books while she gathered up | seemed no less possible or probable. 
er skirts daintily to enter the car,orto| By the end of his first winter on the 
give some stout old gentleman a lift with train he had opportunity to do the squire 
his strong young arm. But when Annie | service; for Sam Hall, the youth es 
Hall began to go to Dartford Seminary, | ously mentioned as sent home Than] 


ind went in and out daily on Will's train, | giving-day from college, had snnstial out 
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his promise of a reckless and wil fut, 
and in some drunken fight in a New York 
eaten terribly, ht 
to his father’s house in Crampton a 
had set in, and though 
not sarily fatal 


al, his 
was feeble, and the 


1 } 
saloon been | and broug 


nome 


fever 


* lL 
Wreck ; 


uries were neces 


1ative constitution ie 
—_— ee : 
morta hold of what dissipation 


ul left of it. The 


help nurse 


widow 
poor 
he judge was lame with rheu 
ism, and Mrs. Hall always delicate 

> iT 
But there were w and 
young men of Crampton came in for 


fic 5 Wi ll White quently 


any oth Diy he was so handy 


atchers needed, 


oO more fr than 


] 


ul, 


. fk 
so iain of the 


~ so caref 
miserable boy ~ ache 5 and 
lad to 
udge 
grateful in his own pompous way 
Annie nded to 
with 


that Sa vould have 


1im there always, and the j 


pains, 


have } 


m been 2 
Was 
, while 
condese¢ turn her 
» faint smile 


that sent Will ter 


, and 


eyes on him 
hey met a smile mpora 
glorified the ears, 
» station, the steps, and even the ereak- 
¢ brake-whee while it lasted. Certain- 
Annie did look exquisitely lovely in 
rs and he avy 

could not 


etl 
1e touc! 


into ecstas “ 
1 
tl 


W int er gar 
ea-rose showed 


But 
ung symbols 


have 


if 
AL 


fair out of dark fol mosses. 
vhen Sam died, and tl 
shrouded her in clinging robes of 
s and , She looked to Will 
ike a real angel, “a and pity so trans- 
none cher girlish beauty it 
een reested to this brake- 
oy of the wore 
crape and cashmere, he would have indig 
nantly retorted that they ought to. 

Judge Hall had solemnly thanked 
young man, and liberally paid his moth- 
er, thinking—if he uught anything 
that his affairs with that family 
cluded. Deluded man! 
just be 


sion in 


of grief 


t uckne cloon 


- and if had 
infatuated 
angels never 


sug 


’ 
hi 
hg 
b 
b 


road tha 


were con- 
cun, 
silence no longer; the opening 
Annie to her daily 
temporarily interrupted 
Sam’s illness and death, and afforded op- 
portunity for a series of small attentions on 
W ill’ s part, impertinent enough, 
ing 


1] 
well 


spring brought 


} 


neys again, by 


consider- 
ir mutual positions, but chiming so 
with Annie’s romantic ideas, train- 
ed long on a course of flabby novels and 
weakly as well as weekly story papers, that 
she accepted them with a blushing conde- 
scension pretty enough to see, and mad- 
deningly lovely to Will. Tiny gifts they 


iit 


were that dropped into her lunch basket | his door was 


| cousin of 


tearful | 
W henever | 


| their 


1e play had but | 
Will could contain his pas- | 
| figure 
jour- | 
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as she passed rep or were tucked into t 
strap of her books, which he held 

tripped up the car steps—birch-ba 
boxes filled with winter-green berries 
butternut bunches of the pink 
arbutus nestled in the plumes of stand) 
ground-pine ; 


she 
meats; 


now and then a red Spit 
bergen apple carefully preserved in d 
straw for this sacred purpose 
apples in general had simpli 
kens of an admiration that dee pen dd 

and shone without 
eyes 


long al 
rone: 


Will: 


ae é 
aisguise from 


handsome whenever Anni 
their glane 
But thoug 


CU ram pton people beside Ss Judge 


‘h he forgot it, there were oth 
Hall's 
DD 
them mai 
old Miss © 
h had never be 
Proud, } 
nobody had ever ap 
with any pretension 
fection or passion, and she had not a spa 
but she 
had very sharp eyes to perceive them, and 
an equally to interfer 
Business 1e was the Crampton mil 
liner in and out to Dartford 
very soon she 
to Miss 
greetings, the gracio 
the berries, flowers, and appl 
knew Annie never gathered foi 
and with the perseverance of a 
spider she waited for more positive evi 
dence. 

Nor was Miss Cynthia the only obsery 
Lovers are like ostriches, which hid 
heads in a bush, and think nobody 
sees them. Will's love wasalready a mat 
ter of jest to his comrades on the train; 
the conductor smiled grimly he 
saw him wait anxiously till the mo 
ment at Crampton Station for 


daughter who came and went on the 


ford train, and among a 


the judg S W ife, 
thia Swett Her yout 
disturbed with love affairs. 
and homely besides, 
proached her of af 
of sympathy for such weaknesses: 
} 4 

Sharp tongue 
for sl 


= 
Lot PAS 


her 
frequently, and 
Will’s 
marked the 
response, 
that she 
herself, 


obs ry 


poor devotion Anni 


shy 


a 


er. 


when 
last 
the slight 
that lit up his face like a burst of 
ishine when it appeared, and mor 
than one frequent passenger exchanged 
mild about brakeman’s lov’ 

making. One day Miss Cynthia chanced 
to overhear a few remarks of this nature 

which made her mistress of the situation 
The very next morning she posted over 1 

Judge Hall's, and walked into the sitting 
room brimful of portentous news. Noy 
the judge’s office opened from this family 
room, and on a chilly day like this—one 
of those June days that belie the season 

always left open to get the 


sul 


jokes the 





WILL’'S WILL, AND HIS 


fit of the wood fire blazing in that 
tting-room fire-place; for nothing less 
na coal stove warmed the office in 
nter, which was taken down in sum 
- of course; but the judge was terri 
rheumatic, and loved the dry air of 
e fire on a damp day, even if it were in 
August. This Miss Cynthia knew very 
|.so she did not follow up her cousin 

to the dairy, or the kitehen, or the garden, 
s was her wont, but waited patiently for 

r to appear. 

It was not long before Mrs. Hall came | 
und Cynthia proceeded to unfold her 
She sat very near the open door 

fice, and the gentle, anxious 

; soon as she perceived the com 


inieation concerned her Annie, rose to 


‘Leave that door open!” growled the 

dge, who sat suspiciously near. 

And trembling Mrs. Hall whispered to 
ynthia: ‘‘ Speak a little lower, Cynthy.” | 

‘Speak a little louder!” thundered the | 
squire. ‘*What are you saying about 
Annie ?” 

And nothing daunted, the resolute spin 
ster proceeded to lay before these parents 
he shocking fact, extenuated, and set 
lown in full malice, that their precious 
wughter was flirting openly and wick 

ly with a brakeman on the Dartford | 
rain, and that their love passages were 
he scorn and ridicule of all the passen- | 
rs, far and near. 

The judge was furious, and Mrs. Hall 
lrowned in tears. 

‘Now, ef I was you 
inster. 

‘Which you ain't,” severely snapped 
1e judge, but to no purpose; she merely 
resumed the thread of her words like an 


} 
ecno: 


suggested the 


‘*Ef I was you, I wouldn't say nothing 
to Annie; she’s awful romantic, and senti- 
mental, and all that, and it ‘ll only set her 
on't right off. She’s jest the one to keep 
t up ef she knows you don’t favor it none. 
Ef I was you—” 


‘You wouldn't be a fool!” growled the | 
judge. ‘*I haven't been married twenty- | 


five years for nothing, Cynthy Swett. I 
know women-folks by this time.” 


‘‘ Well, I shouldn’t wonder ef you did, | 


judge; but it doos beat all things to think 
of her takin’ up with old Joel White’s boy.” 


‘I dono but what he’s a decent-be- | 
haved boy,” gently chirped the weeping | 


mother, anxious to excuse Annie. ‘He 


TWO THANKSGIVINGS. 


was real good to Sam, vou know, in 


he set up with him more frequen 
than anybody. 
* Well, well, that isn’t to the purpos 
ife. I paid his mother more’n was real 
reasonable, because of that: we're quit 
as that goes. I won't have hi 
“round Annie, anyway ; 
to manage it. I don’t say 
I'm obleeged to you, Cynthy. 
to know of it, but I can take care 


myself now.” And with a majestic 


f the hand the judge dismissed the 
ject, and the two ‘‘ women-folks” 
to discuss it after their own fashion in 
Irs. Hall's bedroom. 

The judge, it must be owned, went about 
the matter very cannily. He said noth 

ing, but used his influence among the offi 

cials for he was a director and he ivy 
stockholder on the Eastern Railroad, of 
which the Crampton and Dartford line 
was a branch—and in a week or two Will 

was promoted to the conductorship of a 
freight train, which never even passed 
the morning express, or was passed by it. 

He was pleased and pained both. His 
wages were increased, but he could not see 

Annie; and though he was conscious that 
thus he made one step toward her, he was 
actually thrust away from her sweet pres 
ence. Only Sundays could he be at home, 
and the very first Sunday she was not in 
church. She and her mother had gone 
to Dartford shopping, Mrs. White said, and 
staid over to hear a wonderful preacher. 

But the second Sunday he found his 
usually placid mother boiling with indig 
nation. For all his boasted knowledge of 
women, the squire had not reckoned on 

Miss Cynthia's tongue, or the power of gos- 
sip in a little country village. Filled with 
a lively view of her own penetration and 

importance, the spinster had revealed her 
discovery and her counselling with Judge 

Hall to at least three dear friends, under 

vows of secrecy; but each of them found 
out that the other two knew as much as 
| she, and indignant at Cynthia’s want of 
reticence, concluded not to keep such a 
general secret any longer; and of course 
a friend felt it to be a duty that Mrs. White 
| should know why Will had been removed 
o the freight train, and Annie sent to the 


t 
| boarding-school, for such Cynthia had 
been sure would be the next move. And 
from hand to hand the suggestion had 
grown into certainty, the school selected, 
and the date of Annie’s departure fixed— 


ee ee 


ee 
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would have been as much 


Hall family as it was to the 


W hite. jut grief and indigna 
tion overpowered the poor woman afresh 
as she poured out the story to Will. 

How could you think on’t, William 7 
Why, Squire Hall wouldn't scurce let 


t it all 


angel out o’ heaven have his girl. Now 
did you expect he’d so much as let you 


look at her 


Will's face darkened with resolve and 
‘Judge Hall 


is nothing but a man, anyway, mother. I 


a certain righteous anger. 


vn’t ask him whom I shall marry—not 

This is a free country, if it’s any 

And now my mind’s made up: I 

will marry Annie Hall before I die, wheth 
or no.” 

‘Oh, Will! Will! now don’t you be so 
nasterful. Oh dear! I had ought to have 
broke your will whilst you was a boy, and 
you'd ha’ been spared lots. Dear me!” 

‘IT shouldn't be worth a cent, mother, 
if I hadn’t a will of my own; and as long 
as I don’t set my self to do anything worse 
than make a good home for you and mar 
ry Annie, I don’t think you had ought to 
complain. L haven't forgot about that 
Thanksgiving-day.” And Will laughed 
out in such a cheery, brave way, his moth 
er almost smiled; but she shook her head 
withal, for her common-sense stood in the 

y of her sympathies. 

ut Will was not to be daunted. H 
slept precious little that night; his brain 
was busy with plans for the future. He 
recognized it as the first necessity that An 
nie should not be allowed to forget him. 
For the present he must keep his situa 
tion. Next winter a series of evening 
schools for adults was to begin in Dart 
ford, and his train brought him there for 
the night. He must attend these, and 
work hard to lay the foundation of an edu 

on, for the fruit of the tree of know] 

‘is the hereditary longing of man, and 
the end of his repose, even unto this day. 
rm 


ese two things he was set upon; and 
ascertaining that Annie was still at home, 


he rose long before dawn on Monday morn- | 


ing, walked over to Squam Pond, and com 
back by early daylight, hung on the 
door of Squire Hall’s mansion a bas- 
ket of dripping water-lily buds and leaves, 
fragrant and pure as the ideal he carried 
in his heart, and directed on a rude label 
of bark to Annie. This was the begin- 
ning of his siege. Secarcely a week pass- 


ed but some token of a watchful affection 


ng 
} 
siae 





reached the girl, if it was only an exg 


e 
site flower from a hot-house, or a bu 


of speckless and translucent grapes, foy 
even these small gifts bore heavily o 
Will’s small means, though he grude: 
nothing to attain his object. 
Still, all his efforts might have 
| useless but for an ally in the enen 
camp he knew nothing of. There is 
certain impartiality in gossip that some 
times does duty as a virtue ; talk is ] 
air, it goes everywhere, often wher 
would willingly be kept from going; 
in all the buzz and bustle there 
Crampton about Annie’s stifled loys 
fair, it was impossible but that somet! 
should reach her ears and fire her imagi 
nation. To be the heroine of a real ro 
mance, with a devoted lover and a eru 
father, seemed to her the height of blis 
She did not know how much easier it 
| to read a three-volume novel than to liy 
| one; and it was mightily pleasant to 
ceive these anonymous gifts, knowing 
| perfectly well whom they came from, an 
| brood over them with all the romant 
| fancies and visions of ‘‘sweet seventeen 
| It was not quite so agreeable when tli 
| judge, going out one morning unusual 
| early, discovered a bouquet with her n: 
| attached hanging to the door-knob, a1 


hurled it, with an ignominous expletive, 
| f 
| into the pig-pen across the road—a pla 


:| of deposit from which she could not res 


cue even a fragment to weep over. But 
| the angry father ** builded better than 
| knew;” that spark of opposition kindl 

the tinder ready for conflagration in li 

girlish heart, and the destroyed bouquet 
was the first gun fired in a long interne 
cine war. In vain did the judge lie in 
wait for tokens of communication be 
tween the lovers: a quicker wit than his 
| forestalled him. And when, ina fit of des 
| peration, he did at last send Annie away 
to school, he could not forbid the express 
|company or the mail to carry the con 
| stant tokens which kept up her interest in 
| and recollection of the handsome, spirited 
| young fellow who evidently adored her, 
| though afar off. 
| In the mean time Will improved his 
opportunities at Dartford; he studied with 
unflagging zeal; and his naturally quick 
mind, stimulated by the ardor of passion 
| and the force of that will his mother so 
| lamented, seemed to defy obstacles and 


17: . 
| literally devour the way. Ina year from 
| 


| 


| the time he was made conductor on the 





cht train he gave up his situation, and 


nt into a physician’s office, where what 
lid was taken as an equivalent 
“1, and he was allowed time to 
Dartford 
arned while 
yunted guard in Dr. Hyde's office. 


writing he got to help him along 


at the 


lessons he I 


only thing his mother ever had time 
‘h him was her own fair and even 


and some occasional bits of 


in his w vy, so that 
os from the wages he 
i and 
day in the streets 


on 


» kept decentlv clothe d: 
etone 
> Was 


her way home 


1andsome, well-set-up 


| 
light summer clothes, 


to her with the grace 


na ti ] , } 
‘man and the devotion 
I 


ver in all his aspect, she blushed up 


“) 4 7% 1] 
Ves, and smiled like an amiable 


Will had studied manners as 


his school books. and improved 


as well as inwardly thereby, 
‘rs umply a man behind them, 


rh the implication sometimes fails. 


But however strong a will may be, or 


‘eager a lover's wishes, time 
spe d 


i or 


the faster or delay the 
will: peace is for 
ean steady its own beats to the creat 
pendulum, not for that which throbs fast 
th fe 


SiOW ¥V 


y »lao ] MNwilYy it} } 
ror iags heavuy with pain. 


( 
} 
i 


idi and slaved enough to get 
Dartford 
paying his way partly by certain servi 
in and about the building. 


soul to acquiring it. The professors re 


garded him with favor, for he evidently 


was in earnest. 


t} 
t 


Will was a boy at heart still, and ready 


ut his 


on. Suecess meant 


or a passing gratification. 


WILL’S WILL, AND HIS TWO THANKSGIVINGS. 


The 
ars went on, and at last Will had 
into the 
Medical College as a student, 


He loved the 


profession he had chosen, and bent all his 


If they had known how 
he longed sometimes to join the other stu- 
dents in their frolies and wild exploits, 


hose grave faces would have darkened. 


for fun as the wildest of his companions, 
I strong resolution held him with 
iron bands to the work he had set his life 
Annie for his wife, 
and a home for his mother; it was not to 
be perilled for an impulse of the moment 
So he studied 
on, and by dint of applying his native 
common-sense to the theories of the books 
and lectures through which he plodded, 
he learned far more than the rest of his 
class, and in three years was installed | 


once more in Dr. Hyde's oflice, as 


Five 


gone since the sad day 


sistant. times Thanksgivi 


come and 
made that promise 


] 


to his mother, and 
seemed tle me Lfill 


arer its Tulliiim 
, , 
suddenly the 


he did not despair, and 


brightened for him. An elder brother of 
Dr. Hyde had lo 


and acquiring a 


x ago gone to California, 
ortune, had settled in one 
of the southern towns, and made for him 
self a beautiful and luxurious home. The 
doctor had always wanted to visit him 
but never found the time; and about six 

onths after Will came to help him, a 
letter from one of his nieces arrived, 
it her father had 


paraly sis, and though he h 


Say 
with 
ad rallied from 


seemed so insecure to 


bee hh Seize¢ 
first shock, life 


} 
he must see his brother as soon as 
DOSSLD 


i le, So Dr. Hyd 


less widower, made his 


127 
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few arrangements 


} 


rapidly, put 


his practice into Will’s h inds, 
and obeyed the summons. 

This was indeed a stroke of fort 
Dr. White had made fave 


already a 
impression in Dartford, and when on one 


|} or two occasions of grave importance the 


celebrated Dr. Packard, of New York, 
called to counsel with him, he expressed 


Was 


himself with great urbanity, and strong 
approbation of Dr. White’s treatment of 
adding that he himself could 
have done no more. This, indeed, was a 
feather in Will’s cap, and did him more 
good than a year’s experience with the 
distrustful clients among those left 
to his care. and what- 
ever time his practice left him he devoted 
still to study, for which Dr. Hyde’s fine 


the cases, 


rather 
He took courage. 


library offered him every facility. 


In the mean time Annie Hall had grown 


up into a beautiful young woman, and 


| plenty of lovers ‘‘cam down the glen; 


but to each and all she turned a deaf ear. 
If she was romantic, her heart was faith 
ful: and thouch she would not own even 


to herself where its constancy belonged, 


| she still felt very positively that no other 


man moved or interested her; and though 
Judge Hall what 
made his little girl so very fastidious, he 
did not want to lose her, and she had her 
own way in Through all these 
years the slight and nameless tokens of 
remembrance had never ceased; no festi 
val of the year was unmarked by them, 
and never a Thanksgiving passed without 
Will White’s appearance in the village 
church, beside his mother, and 


sometimes wondered 


peace. 


| 
| 


one deep 
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bow and eloquent look always awaited | establish himself there, but that he shoul 


Annie at the church door. The judge 
never went to church on Thanksgiving- 
day, and Cynthia invariably spent it in 
Dartford, so Annie had her bit of ro 
mance in peace, 

But it was not always to be so. The 
judge was seized with a severe attack of 
pneumonia the winter after Dr. Hyde left 
Dartford, and as the Crampton doctor was 
helpless with a broken leg, Dr. Hyde was 
sent for, and his substitute, Dr. White, 
came instead. Judge Hall was too ill to 
recognize him, and Mrs. Hall too glad to 
have a doctor at all, to think of past mis 
fortunes; and Annie received him with a 
blush that was exquisite, and a smile radi 
ant enough to illuminate any man’s soul. 
Will went about his task with skill and 
energy. The judge was very ill indeed, 
and for several days hung between life 
and death; but at last the balance turned 
toward this world, and, weak as a baby, 
the pompous old man crept back into life 
by the slowest progress; but it meant 
living, and that was enough. Mrs. Hall 
blessed the doctor over and over, and 
cried herself into joyful hysterics. An- 
nie went up to him with both hands out, 
and a face speaking far more than her 
words. 

‘*T don’t know how to thank you, Dr. 
White,” she said, softly. 

‘Shall I tell you?” significantly in 
quired the doctor. 

Annie did not answer, but Iam inclined 
to think he took her silence for consent, 
since half an hourafterward Miss Cynthia, 
who had arrived in the nick of time to 
soothe and seold away Mrs. Hall's hyster- 


| promised Will White to marry him, ai 


actually have had the impudence to maly 
love to Annie, and she the audacity to 
accept it—this was more than flesh and 
blood could bear! He stormed at his wifi - 
and raged at Annie. Mrs. Hall cried, of 
course; but Annie stood still, calm, thoue) 
very pale, and looked straight in his fac 

This was too much; he could not bear it 

‘*Do you hear me, miss?” he roared 
‘IL forbid you to speak to that fellow 
again! Marry him, indeed! indeed you 
wont!” 

‘*T shall,” said Annie, tranquilly. 

The judge turned purple. If a pin on 
his table had peeked up in his face, and 
gone off like a pistol, he would not hay 
been more astounded; never before ha 
his will been defied by anybody. ‘* W] 
wh-what do you mean, you little hussy 7” 
he stammered, fairly choked with fury. 

‘Just what I said, father. I hay 


iad 


| | mean to keep my promise.” 


The judge swore a loud and mighty 


| oath: it was not his habit, and Annie w: 


both shocked and startled. He saw it in 
her start of surprise and look of dismay, 
and went on. ‘* Don’t you dare to look 


at him again, much less to—” His he: 


began to swim, and his sight grew dark: 
he fell to the floor insensible. 

W hen he awoke, the scene was changed; 
he lay on his own bed, weak as a man 
could be, unable to lift hand or foot, ever. 
to fully open the lids from under which 
he peered doubtfully about him. Annie 
and Dr. White stood by a little table, the 


doctor dropping some medicine, and An- 


ics, burst into the library, when that con- | 


venial task was over, to find Annie, and 
found her, indeed, with her head on Dr. 
White’s shoulder, and his arm about her 
waist. 

‘* For mercy’s sakes!” she screamed, and 
fled, slamming the door behind her. 


they were both aware of an enemy, but 


did not care to acknowledge it. 


nie looking on. Presently she spoke, in 
a guarded voice; but the judge heard her. 
‘** Will he live?” she said. 
The doctor looked up at her tenderly. 
‘“Yes, dear, he will get over this attack, 
at least, and he may live for years; but he 


| will have to be careful: apoplexy is not a 
| matter to trifle with.” 
Annie laughed, and Will whistled; 


mim . | 
Che judge recovered well enough now | 


without further need of a doctor; but as 
soon as he was about again, Miss Cynthia 
felt it her duty to tell him of her new dis- 
covery. He had almost forgotten Will 


was furious: to think this ‘‘ fellow” should 


‘*But I am so glad he is better!” ear- 
nestly answered the girl. 

‘‘And soam I, Annie. I want him to 
like me, you know.” 

The judge could not believe his ears; 
for years he had hated this young fellow 
—whenever he happened to think of him, 


that is; within a few weeks past he was 
White in the last few years, but now he | 


eonscious that his most fervent wish had 


| been to get him out of the way in some 
not only have been his physician, taking | 





manner—neither death nor exile would 


. . “ye | . . 
advantage of his unconscious condition to | have been objectionable—and yet the man 





WILL'S 
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two families, and install his mother as 
housekeeper. 

It wanted now a year of the ten he had 
promt ed himself to achieve a home. He 
had succeeded beyond his hopes. But be 
fore Thanksgiving-day came he was call 
ed again to Crampton. Judge Hall was 
stricken once more with apoplexy. This 
time he rallied more slowly than before, 
and Will spent his Thanksgiving away 
from his mother for the first time in years 


} 


watching the faint spark of life flicker, 


tremble, gather strength, and at last burn 
} ‘ . : 1 5) ] mr 

up again in this old man’s bosom. The 
judge r turned to this world’s affairs more 


humble and grateful than ever. Heknew 
his time was short; anda month after, sit- 
ting by his bedroom fire, the wreck of his 
old pompous, dogmatic, ruddy self, he 
called Annie, in a broken whisper. She 
dropped her work, and came. 

‘ Annie,” he said, feebly, ‘‘ you've been 
a good, patient girl; but I don’t suppose 
you've given up that fellow ?” 

** No, father.”’ 

‘* Well, you haven't fretted and pestered 
me a bit; and I’m free to say I think bet- 
ter of him than I did. If you will have 
him, why I don’t say but what I’m willing 
now.” 

Annie bent over and kissed him tender 
ly. She could not say anything. 

‘But, Annie,” the judge went on, ‘‘ don’t 
never set up your will against his as you 
have against mine. If you do, I tell ye 
you'll come to grief: his is the biggest; 
he’s rightly named.” 

ne rhaps I sha’n’t want to,” laughed 
Annie, shyly. 

‘*Don’t lot on that: you’re a woman, 
and they all want their way, from Eve 
down,” muttered the old man with gentle 


Sarcasm. 


besides which Dr. Grey had six child 


“Then I'll make his way my 
daddy, and we shall both be suited.” 
‘* Hm!” said the judge, contemptuous! 
But he did not live to see it. The Wij] 

that orders us all, even our willful; 


Way 


and our resolves, sent the third and Jas 
summons before spring ripened into su 
mer, and the judge was gathered to | 
fathers. 

When the tenth Thanksgiving 
that solitary feast in the kitchen « 
about. Will W hite, his mother, his 
and his wife’s mother were seated around 
the table in Judge Hall’s dining-room. { 
the house belonged now to Annie, and 
Will had taken the Crampton doctor's 
place, as the judge’s money was enough 
to set them far above want, and Annie 
loved her old home too well to leave it. 

hildren 
and an ailing wife, and was glad enough 
to exchange Crampton for Dartford. 

The dinner was abundant and elegant, 
but, with a touch of unconscious poetry, 
the widow White had placed before Will 

| a covered dish; he lifted the lid, and saw 
| before him a piece of boiled salt pork and 
| a few potatoc s. 

Will’s eyes dimmed as he looked from 
the dish to his mother. 

‘*T told you so, mother!” he said, with 
a thrill in his voice. 

‘‘Oh, my dear! my dear! ‘twa’n't all 
your will, Will; don’t lot on it: the Lord 
helped you, my son, or you wouldn't 
have been here to-day.” 

‘*The Lord helps those that help them- 
selves, mother,” said Will, reverently; 
and then he bent his head and gave fer 
vent thanks to Him who had worked it in 
him both to will and to do, and given 
them all such great cause to keep this sec- 
| ond Thanksgiving. 


MARY ANERLEY. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
GOYLE BAY. 


W HILE all the world was at cross-pur- 
poses thus—Mr. Jellicorse uneasy at 


some rumors he had heard; Captain Car- 


roway splitting his poor heel with indig- | 


nation at the craftiness of free-traders; 
Farmer Anerley vexed at being put upon 
by people, without any daughter to console 
him, or catch shrimps; Master Mordacks 
pursuing a noble game, strictly above- 


board, as usual; Robin Lyth troubled in 
| his largest principles of revolt against rey 
enue by a nasty little pain that kept going 
| to his heart, with an emptiness there, as 
| for another heart; and last, and perhaps 
| of all most important, the rector perpet 


| 
} 


| ually pining for his game of chess, and 
| utterly discontented with the frigid em 
| braces of analysis—where was the best, 
and most simple, and least selfish of the 
whole lot, Mary Anerley ? 

| Mary was in as good a place as even 
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other robin. She was not the girl to give 
her heart before it 
and hitherto she had regarded the smug- 
gler with pity than admiration. 
For in many points she was like her fa- 
ther, whom she loved foremost of the 
world; and Master Anerley was a law- 
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eaten: 


kelp and oozy stones, among which may 
‘ten be found pretty shells, weeds richly 
tinted and of subtle workmanship, stars, 
and flowers, and love-knots of the sea, and 
ometimes carnelians and crystals. But 
anybody making a collection here should 
be able to kee p one eye upward and one 
down, or else in his pocket to have two 
1ings—a good watch and a trusty tide- 
table. 


John and Deborah Popplewell were ac- 
customed to water in small supplies, such 
hat of a well, or a road-side pond, or 
their own old noble tan-pits; but to un- 
derstand the sea it was too late in life, 


as t 


though it pleased them, and gave them 
fine appetites now to go down when it 
was perfectly calm, and a sailor assured 
them that the tide was mild. But even 
at such seasons they preferred to keep 
their distance, and called out frequently 
to one another. They looked upon their 
niece, from all she told them, as a ercature 
but still they were 
often uneasy about her, and would gladly 
have kept her well inland. 
er, laughed at any such idea; and their 
discipline was to let her have her own 
way. But now a thing happened which 


almost amphibious; 


proved forever how much better old heads | 


are than young ones. 
For Mary, being tired of 


ry pe bble. resolved to explore Goyle 


She, howev- | 


. | 
the quiet 
places, and the strands where she knew 


rat last, and she chose the worst pos- | 


time for it. The weather had been 
fine and gentle, and the sea delight 
‘plausible, without a wave 
bieger than the furrow of a two- 
lieve at last that there never were any 
storms just here. She had heard of the 
pretty things in Goyle Bay, which was 
difficult of access from the land, but she 


thus circumvent the position; she would 
rather have done it afoot, but her uncle 
and aunt made a point of her riding to 
the shore, regarding the pony as a safe 
companion, and sure 
waves. And so, upon the morning of St. 
Michael, she compelled Lord Keppel, with 
an adverse mind, to turn a headland they 
had never turned before. 

The tide was far out and ebbing still, 
but the wind had shifted, and was blow- 
ing from the east rather stiffly, and with 
increasing force. Mary knew that the 
strong equinoctial tides were running at 


a | . | 
tide after 
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their height; but she had timed her 
carefully, as she thought, with no less 
than an hour and a half to spare. And 
even without any thought of tide, she 
bound to be back in less time than that 


Visit 


Was 


for her uncle had been most particular to 
warn her to be home without fail at 0; 


o'clock, when the sacred goose, to wh 


he always paid his duties, would be on tly 
table. Andif anything marred his seren 
ity of mind, it was to have dinner kep 
waiting. . 
Without any misgivings, she rode into 
Basin Bay, keeping within the black bar 
rier of rocks, outside of which wet sands 
were shining. She saw that these 1 
like the bar of a river, crossed the inlet of 
the cove; but she had not been told of 
their peculiar frame and upshot, which 


tl 


ocks 


made them so treacherous a rampart. 

the mouth of the bay they formed a ley 
crescent, as even as a set of good teeth, 
against the sea, with a slope of sand run 
ning up to their outer front, but a deep and 
long pit inside of them. This pit drained 
itself very nearly dry when the sea went 
away from it, through some stony tubes 


| which only worked one way, by the clos 


ure of their mouths when the tide return- 
ed; so that the volume of the deep some 
times, with tide and wind behind it, leaped 
over the brim into the pit, with tenfold 
the roar. a thousandfold the power, and 
scarcely less than the speed, of a lion. 
Mary Anerley thought what a lovely 
place it was, so deep and secluded from 
anybody’s sight, and full of bright wet 


colors. Her pony refused, with his usual 


wisdom, to be dragged to the bottom of 
horse plough; and the maid began to be- | 


the hole, but she made him come further 
down than he thought just, and pegged 
him by the bridle there. He looked at 
her sadly, and with half a mind to ex- 


| postulate more forcibly, but getting no 
resolved to take opportunity of tide, and | 


glimpse of the sea where he stood, he 
thought it as well to put up with it; and 
presently he snorted out a tribe of little 
creatures, which puzzled him and took up 


| his attention. 


refuge from the | 


| 


Meanwhile Mary was not only puzzled, 


| but delighted beyond description. She 


never yet had come upon such treasures 
of the sea, and she scarcely knew what to 
lay hands upon first. She wanted the 
weeds of such wonderful forms, and col- 
ors yet more exquisite, and she wanted 


ithe shells of such delicate fabric that 


fairies must have made them, and a thou- 
sand other little things that had no 
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from her dress running 
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But as soon as she began to look about 

in earnest, sweeping back her salted hair, 
she saw enough of peril to turn pale the 
roses and strike away the smile upon her 
very busy face. She was standing sev 
ral yards below the level of the sea, and 
rreat surges were hurrying to swallow 
her. The hollow of the rocks received 
the first billow with a thump and a slush, 
and a rush of pointed hillocks in a fury 
to find their way back again, which fail 
ing, they spread into a long white pool, 
taking Mary above her pretty ankles. 
‘Don’t you think to frighten me,” said 
Mary; ‘‘I know all your ways, and I] 
mean to take my time.” 

But even before she had finished her 
words, a great black wall (doubled over 


at the 
race along it like a fringe 


top with whiteness, that 
hung aboy 
rampart, and leaped over, casting at 

such a volley that she fell. This quench 

ed her last audacity, although she was 

not hurt; and jumping up nimbly, she 

all haste 
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her way to the poor old pony, her dan 
ger and distress Lord 


Keppel was in a state of abject fear; de 


she fought 
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le 
spair was knocking at his fine old heart; 
he was up to his knees in the loathsome 
brine already, and being so twisted up by 
his own exertions that to budge another 
inch was beyond him, he did what a 
horse is do in such condition 
with fatalism. He 


meant to expire; but before he did so he 


apt to 
I 
he consoled himself 


determined to make his mistress feel what 
had 


ve of 
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Yr at 
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‘I know, I know i 
fault,” cried Mary, 


smothering her tears, as she 
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will 
never 

Oh, 


ven 


with the brine a 
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ao it again, my darling. 


arms around his neck; I never 
And I 
will run away and let you drown. 
if I only had a knife! I can 


cast your bridle off; 


not e 
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But, 
and be drowned with 


the tongue has 
fast, and my hands are cramped. 
Keppel, I will stay, 
you.” 

This resolve was quite unworthy of 
Mary’s common-sense; for how could her 
being drowned with Keppel help him? 
However, the mere conception showed a 
spirit of lofty order; though the body 
might object to be ordered under. With- 
out any thought of all that, she stood, 
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tearful, and thoroughly wet 
while she hunted in her pocket 
Knife, 

he nature of all knives is, not to be 
found; and M iry’s k | 


id. Then she tugged at her pony, and 


nife was loyal to its 


d out his bit, and labored again at 
ar 


strap; but nothing could be 


Keppel must be drowned, 


ina 


hands of his mis 

, though cramped and benumbed, 

it p rhaps have unbuckled his stiff 
lden reins, or even undone their 

on the other hand, if he would 

ive jerked with all his might, something 
other must have given way; but stir 
fatuous position, 


he would not from one 
which kept all his head-gear on the strain, 
but could not snap it. Mary even struck 
him if 7 


1 1 , 
1 1 } > r\r ‘ yr y . nol 
him with her heavy bag ot stones, to make 


him do something: but he only looked re 


here ever such a stupid?” the | 


irl cried, with the water rising al 
to her waist, and the inner waves 
over her, while the 

atened to rush in and 


‘But I will not abuse 


poor Keppel. What will 


hat will he think | 


Into ; 


against the pony, to support het 


a rushing wave which took her | 


th away, and she thought that she 


uld never try to look up any more, but 

her eyes to all the rest of it. But 

lenly she heard a loud shout and a 

ish, and found herself caught up and 
ied like an infant. 

»still. Never mind the pony: what 

I will go for him afterward. You 

t, you first of all the world, my Mary.” 

She tried to speak, but not a word would 


1 


come; and that was all the better. She | 


was carried quick as might be through a 
upon a pile of kelp; and then Robin Lyth 
said, ‘‘ You are quite safe here, for at 
least another hour. I will go and get 


rour pony.” 





“No, no; you will be knocked to| 
ieces,” she cried; for the pony, in the | 


ift and seud, could searcely be seen 
it for his helpless struggles. 


young man was half way toward him 


while she spoke, and she knelt upon the 
kelp, and clasped her hands. 

Now Robin was at home in a matter 
He had landed many k 


n a sea as strong or stronger, 


such as this. 

i 

knew how to deal with the horses 
surf. There still was a break of 

a fathom in the level of the inner an 
outer waves, for the basin was s 
that it could not fill at onee: and 
us lasted, every roller must 

at the entrance, and mainly 

‘* At least five minutes to 

he shouted back, 

thing as any danger.” 

not believe him. 
Rapidly and skillfully he made his way 


meeting the larger waves sideways, 


‘‘and there is no 
But the 


rising at their onset; until he was obli¢ 
to swim at last where the little horse wv 
The leather, still 


jammed in some crevice at the bottom, 


swimming desperately. 


was jerking his poor chin downward; hi 

eyes were screwed up like a new-born kit 
ten’s, and his dainty nose looked like a 
jelly-fish. He thought how sad it was 
that he should ever die like this, after all 
the good works of his life—the pe opli h 

had carried, and the chaise that he had 
drawn, and all his kindness to mankind 
Then he turned his head away to receive 
the stroke of grace, which the next way 

would administer. 

No! He was free. He could turn his 
honest tail on the sea, which he alwa 
had detested so; he could toss up his nose 
and blow the filthy salt out, and sput 
back his scorn, while he made off for | 
life. So intent was he on this that he 
never looked twice to make out who his 
benefactor was, but gave him just at 
of his hind-foot on the elbow, in the scuf 
fle of his hurry to be round about and off. 
‘Such is gratitude!” the smuggler cried; 
but a clot of salt-water flipped into his 
mouth, and closed all cynical outlet. 
Bearing up against the waves, he stowed 


his long knife away, and then struck off 


| for the shore with might and main. 
whirl of tossing waters, and gently laid | 


Here Mary ran into the water to meet 


| him, shivering as she was with fright and 


eold, and stretched out both hands to hin 


1 
| as he waded forth; and he took them and 
| clasped them, quite as if he needed help. 


Lord Keppel stood afar off, recovering his 
breath, and scarcely dared to look askance 


| at the execrable sea. 


3ut the | 


| 


‘*How cold you are!” Robin Lyth ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ You must not stay a moment. 
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so wet.” 
a shiver of 
was brave and nimble eel 
and eold, an 

that she 
er get 


vo irself, 


but now so wet 


ff looked so slip} 
[I can ney 


Captain Lyth, 


ery, 
up 
and 


Save an 

ve me.” 

That would be a 
‘fand 


T am 


yretty thing to do!” 
should I be after 
the end of my de 
[ have got a very itt] 

up there. It was here we r 


lot, and beat the bi 


I 
whe 
not at 
snug e 
an 


oie 
ive Lieutenant so. 


ut 


unluckily I have no cave just here. 
] 


Non y of my lads ave about 1ere now, or 


But | 


y well, if you would 


: 7 ~ } 4 LL zz 
we would make short work of it. 


could hoist you ver 
let me.” 

‘T would never think of such a thing. 
To come up like a keg! Captain Lyth, 
you must know that I never would be so 
disgraced.” 

‘* Well, I was afraid that you mi; 
take it so, though I can not see why it 
should be any harm. We often hoist the | 
last man so.” 

‘Tt is different with me,” 
‘It may be no harm; but 
have it.” 

The free-trader looked at her bright | 


rht 


said Mary. 
I could not 


exc 


sling. 


| family affairs,” 


| and b 
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id admired her 


} ] 
a 


roused. 


Miss Aner 


van the climb; f 
was up to do it. 
‘My } 


iands 


ling here a 
ist the climber back 


b 


ure 


nicks for the feet had 
broken with a hammer, but se 
th _ and f 
To surmount these 
pt by a proce i ; 
Mary, with in her mouth, 1 
pented of her rash contempt } 
Luckily the hei 
tired As 


LV : for he r bodily warn 


in a stirrup-ir ir | 


mn 
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her heart 


ht 
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» strong wind butfetinge 

he wind had helped 


vVaying 
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Robin Lyth 
1 her I 
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‘Well done!” 
turned her fa 
may teach « 
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gazing as shi 
* Young 
to 
up this cliff. 


ladies 
Not 
No V 


» Master Popplewell’s as fast as you 


ce away. 


‘ven sailors climb. 


every sailor could get 
back t 


can run, and your aunt will know what 


to do with you.” 
‘You seem well 


acquainted wit] 
said Mary, who 
‘Pray how did 


know where I am stayi 


1 my 
could not 
help smiling. you even 
ng? 

‘* Little birds tell me everything, espe- 
and 
tiful of all birds.” 
The maiden was inclined to be vexed: 


cially about the best, most gentle, 


+1] 
Lu 


| but remembering how much he had done, 


and how little gratitude she had shown, 
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orgave him, and asked him to come | 


to the cottage. 
‘I will bring up the litt 
no fear,” he replied. 


] Have 
‘**T will not come up 
unless I bring him. But it m 


e horse. 
at all ay 
vo or three hours.” 
With no more than a wave of his hat, 
he set off, as if the coast-riders were after 
the 


Kiley, for | 


him, by the cliffs toward 
ie knew that Lord Keppel must 
be hoisted by the crane, and he could not 
manage 
tide 
the 


nie 


path along 


it without another man, and the 
Upon 
xt found one of his 
for maintained a 
much sharper look-out than did the forces 


would wait for none of them. 
ne headland he 
n, the smugglers 
of his Majesty, because they were paid 

better; and returning, they man- | 
to strap Lord Keppel, and hoist him 
like a big bale of contraband goods. For 
tl left in a brambled | 
I very soon rigged it out 
little pretty 
freely in the air, not perceiving his own 


much 
aged 
ein crane had been 


d 


again, sy ic 


, 
1O1le, an they 


horse kicked 
welfare; but a cross- beam and pulley 
kept him well out from the cliff, and they 
swung him in 


landed him well 


over handsomely, and 
he sward within 
they gave three 


reat adventure, which he 


up on t 


rm) 


the brink. Then him 


1 . = 
eneers Tor Lis 


or 
searcely seemed to appre iate. 


could 
year it would have been hard to imagine 


{than that of every kind of crop. 


| things looked, and whether the 


western winds bore sway, an upright har- 
vest was a thing to talk of, as the legend 
of a century, credible because it scarcely 
have been imagined. 


And this 


any more prostrate and lowly position 
The 
bright weather of August and attention 
of the sun, and gentle surprise of rich 
dews in the morning, together with abun 
dance of moisture underneath, had mad 
things look as they scarcely ever looked 

clean, and straight, and elegant. But 
none of them had found time to form the 
dry and solid substance, without which 
neither man nor his staff of life can stand 
against adversity. 

‘*My Lady Philippa,” as the tenants 
called her, came out one day to see how 
tenants 
vere likely to pay their Michaelmas rents 
at Christmas. Her sister, Mrs. Carna- 
by, felt like interest in the question, but 
hated long walks, being weaker and less 
active, and therefore rode a quiet pony. 
Very little wheat was grown on their es 
tates, both soil and climate declining it; 
but the barley crop was of more impor 
tance, and flourished pretty well upon 
the southern slopes. The land, as a 
poor and shallow, and 
grouse than partridges; 


‘Ul 


nou ished 
but 


was 


] 
more here 


| and there valleys of soft shelter and fair 


CHAPTER XIX. 

A FARM TO LET. 
THAT storm on the festival of St. 
chael broke up the short summer weather 


of tl 


Mi 
north. A wet and tempestuous 
in, and the harvest, in all but 
best places, lay fiat 


without seythe or sickle. 


. 
montn set 
the 


rround, 


the 
The | 


men of the Riding were not disturbed by 


on 


very 


this, as farmers would have been in Suf- 
folk; 
over their crops, without much occasion 
to lift their feet. They always expected 
their corn to be laid, and would have been | 
afraid of it if it stood upright. Even at 
Anerley Farm this salam of the wheat 
was expected in bad seasons; and it suit- 
ed the reapers of the neighborhood, who 
scarcely knew what to make of knees un- 
bent, and upright discipline of stiff-cra- | 
vated ranks. 

In the northwest corner of the county, 
where the rocky land was mantled so fre- | 
quently with cloud, and the prevalence of | 


for these were quite used to walk 


| pocket of the owner. 


soil relieved the eye and comforted the 
These little bits of 
Goshen formed the heart of every farm; 
though oftentimes the homestead was, as 
if by some perversity, set up in bleak and 
barren spots, outside of comfort’s elbow. 
The ladies marched on, without much 


heed of any other point than one—would 


the barley crop do well? They had many 
tenants who trusted chiefly to that, and 
to the rough hill oats, and wool, to make 
up in coin what part of their rent they 
were not allowed to pay in kind. For as 
yet machinery and reeking factories had 
not besmirched the country-side. 

‘‘How much further do you mean to 
go, Philippa?” asked Mrs. Carnaby, al- 
though she was not travelling by virtue 
of her own legs. ‘* For my part, I think 


| we have gone too far already.” 


‘* Your ambition is always to turn back. 
You may turn back now if you like. I 
shall goon.” Miss Yordas knew that her 


| sister would fail of the courage to ride 


home all alone. 
Mrs. Carnaby never would ride with- 








out Jordas or some other serving-man 
behind her, as was right and usual for a 
lady of her position ; but *‘ Lady Philippa” 
as of bolder strain, and cared for né- 
ilv’s thoughts, words, or deeds. And 
‘had ordered her sister’s servant back 
r certain reasons of her own. 
‘Very well, very well. You always 
ill go on, and always on the road you 
choose yourself. Although it requires a 
ist deal of knowledge to know that there 
is anv road here at all.” 
The widow, who looked very comely for 


age, and sat her pony prettily, gave | 


vay (as usual) to the stronger will; though 
: always liked to enter protest, which 
e elder scarcely ever deigned to notice. 
But hearing that Eliza had a little cough 
night, and knowing that her appetite 
id not been as it ought to be, Philippa 
who really was wrapped up in her sis- 
ter, but never or seldom let her dream of 
such a fact) turned round graciously and 
aid: 
‘‘T have ordered the carriage here for 
half past three o'clock. We will go back 


by the Searbend road, and Heartsease can | 


trot behind us.” 


‘‘ Heartsease, uneasy you have kept my | 


heart by your shufflings and trippings per- 
petual. Philippa, I want a better-stepping 
pony. Pet has ruined Heartsease.” 


‘‘Pet ruins everything and everybody; | 
and you are ruining him, Eliza. I am | 
the only one who has the smallest power | 


over him. And he is beginning to cast 


otf that. If it comes to open war between | 
} 


us, I shall be sorry for Lancelot.” 

‘* And I shall be sorry for you, Philippa. 
In a few years Pet will bea man. Anda 
man is always stronger than a woman; at 
any rate in our family.” 

‘Stronger than such as you, Eliza. 
But let him only rebel against me, and 


he will find himself an outcast. And to 


prove that, I have brought you here.” 
Mistress Yordas turned round, and 


looked in a well-known manner at her | 


sister, whose beautiful eyes filled with 
tears, and fell. 

‘* Philippa,” she said, with a breath like 
a sob, ‘ 
poor dear papa, in his very worst mo- 
ments, used to look. JI am sure that I do 
not at all deserve it. All that I pray for 
is peace and comfort; and little do I get 
of either.” 

‘*And you will get less, as long as you 


pray for them, instead of doing something | 
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‘sometimes you look harder than 
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| better. The only way to get such things 


is to make them.” 

‘Then I think that you might make 
enough for us both, if you had any re 
gard for them, or for me, Philippa.” 

Mistress Yordas smiled, as she often did, 
at her sister’s style of reasoning. And she 
cared not a jot for the last word, so long 
as the will and the way were left to her. 
And in this frame of mind she turned a 
corner from the open moor track into a 
little lane, or rather the expiring delivery 
of a lane, which was leading a better ex- 
istence further on. 

Mrs. Carnaby followed dutifully, and 
Heartsease began to pick up his feet, 
which he scorned to do upon the negli 
gence of sward. And following this good 
lane, they came to a gate, corded to an 
ancient tree, and showing up its foot, as 


a dog does when he has a thorn in it. 
This gate seemed to stand for an orna- 
ment, or perhaps a landmark; for the 
lane, instead of submitting to it, passed 
| by upon either side, and plunged into a 
dingle, where a gray old house was shel- 
tering. The lonely moorside farm—if 
| such a wild and desolate spot could be a 
farm—was known as ‘‘ Wallhead,” from 
the relies of some ancient wall; and the 
| folk who lived there, or tried to live, al- 
though they possessed a surname—which 
is not a necessary consequence of life 
very seldom used it, and more rarely still 
had it used for them. For the ancient 
fashion still held ground of attaching the 
idea of a man to that of things more ex- 
tensive and substantial. So the head of 
the house was ‘*‘ Will o’ the Wallhead ;” 
his son was ‘* Tommy o’ Will o’ the Wall- 
head ;” and his grandson, ‘* Willy o’ Tom- 
my o’ Will o’ the Wallhead.” But the 
one their great lady desired to see was the 
unmarried daughter of the house, ‘‘ Sally 
o’ Will o’ the Wallhead.” 

Mistress Yordas knew that the men of 
| the house would be out upon the land at 
this time of day, while Sally would be 
full of household work, and preparing 
their homely supper. So she walked in 
| bravely at the open door, while her sister 
waited with the pony in the yard. Sally 
was clumping about in clog-shoes, with a 
child or two sprawling after her (for Tom- 
my’s wife was away with him at work), 
and if the place was not as clean as could 
be, it seemed as clean as need be. 

The natives of this part are rough in 
manner, and apt to regard civility as the 
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same thing with servility. Their blunt 


ness does not proceed from thickness, as in | 


the south of England, but from a surety 
of their own worth, and inferiority to no 
one. And to deal with them rightly, this 
must be entered into. 

Sally o’ Will o’ the Wallhead bobbed 
her solid and black eurly head, with a 
clout like a jelly on the poll of it, to the 
owner of their land, and a lady of high 
birth ; but she vouchsafed no courtesy, 
neither did Mistress Yordas expect one. 
But the active and self-contained woman 
set a chair in the low dark room, which 
was their best, and stood waiting to be 
spoken to. 

Sally,” said the lady, who also pos- 
sessed the Yorkshire gift of going to the 
point, ‘‘you had a man ten years ago ; 
you behaved badly to him, and he went 
into the Indian Company.” 

‘A’ deed,” replied the maiden, without 
any blush, because she had been in the 


right throughout; ‘‘and nooa’ hath coom | 


in a better moind.” 

“And you have come to know your 
own mind about him. You have been 
steadfast to him for ten years. He has 


saved up some money, and is come back | 


to marry you.” 

‘IT heed nane o’ the brass. But my 
Jack is back again.” 

‘‘His father held under us for many 
years. He wasa thoroughly honest man, 
and paid his rent as often as he could. 
W ould Jack like to have his father’s farm? 
It has been let to his cousin, as you know; 
but they have been going from bad to 
worse; and everything must be sold off, 
unless I stop it.” 

Sally was of dark Lancastrian race, with 
handsome features and fine hrown eyes. 
She had been a beauty ten years ago, and 
could still look comely, when her heart 
was up. 

‘* My lady,” she said, with her heart up 
now, at the hope of soon having a home 
of her own, and something to work for 
that she might keep, ‘‘ such words should 
not pass the mouth wi'out bin meant.” 

What she said was very different in 
sound, and not to be rendered in echo by 
any one born far away from that country, 
where three dialects meet and find it hard 
to guess what each of the others is up to. 
Enough that this is what Sally meant 
to say, and that Mistress Yordas under- 
stood it. 

‘‘It is not my custom to say a thing 





| without meaning it,” she answered; ‘*} 
unless it is taken up at once, it is likely to 
}eome to nothing. Where is your man L 
Jack 2?” 
** Jack is awaa to the minister to tell of 
us cooming tegither.” Sally made no 
| blush over this, as she might have do) 
ten years ago. 
‘*He must be an excellent and faithf 
man. Heshall have the farm if he wis 
es it, and can give some security at g 


in. Let him come and see Jordas to 
morrow.” 

After a few more words, the lady left 
Sally full of gratitude, very little of whi 
was expressed aloud, and therefore t 
| whole was more likely to work, as Mi 
| tress Yordas knew right well. 

The farm was a better one than Wall 
| head, having some good barley land upon 
it; and Jack did not fail to present him 
self at Seargate upon the following morn 
jing, But the lady of the house did not 
think fit herself to hold discourse with 
him. Jordas was bidden to entertain hin 

and find out how he stood in cash, and 
whether his character was solid; and then 
to leave him with a jug of ale, and come 
and report proceedings. The dogman dis 
charged this duty well, being as faithful 
as the dogs he kept, and as keen a judge 
of human nature. 

‘*The man hath no harm in him,” h 
said, touching his hair to the ladies, as ] 
entered the audit-room. ‘A’ hath bee 
| knocked aboot a bit in them wars i’ In 
| jury, and hath only one hand left; but 
a’ can lay it upon fifty poon, and get 
surety for anither fifty.” 

‘Then tell him, Jordas, that he may go 
to Mr. Jellicorse to-morrow, to see about 
the writings, which he must pay for. | 
will write full instructions for Mr. Jelli 
corse, and you go and get your dinner; 
and then take my letter, that he may have 
|time to consider it. Wait a moment 
There are other things to be done in Mid 
dleton, and it would be late for you to 
come back to-night, the days are drawing 
in so. Sleep at our tea-grocer’s; he will 
put youup. Give your letter at once into 
the hands of Mr. Jellicorse, and he will 
get forward with the writings. Tell this 
man Jack that he must be there before 
twelve o'clock to-morrow, and then you 
can call about two o’clock, and bring back 
what there may be for signature; and be 
careful of it. Eliza, I think I have set 
forth your wishes.” 
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‘But, my lady, lawyers do take such | 


time: and who will look after Master 
Lancelot? I fear to have my feet two 

ioiles off here—” 

‘‘Obey your orders, without reasoning ; 
that is for those who give them. Eliza, I 
um sure that you agree with me. Jordas, 

ike this man clearly understand, as you 
ean do when you take the trouble. But 

uu first must clearly understand the 
whole yourself. I will repeat it for 
vou.” 

Philippa Yordas went through the 

hole of her orders again most clearly, 
and at every one of them the dogman 
nodded his large head distinctly, and 

sunted the nods on his fingers to make 

sure; for this part is gifted with high 
mathematies. And the numbers. stick 
fast like pegs driven into clay. 

‘Poor Jordas! Philippa, you are 
vorking him too hard. You have made 
creat wrinkles in his forehead. Jordas, 

ou must have no wrinkles until you are 
married.” 


While Mrs. Carnaby spoke so kindly, | 


the dogman took his fingers off their nu- 
meral scale, and looked at her. By na 
ture the two were first cousins, of half 
lood; by law. and custom, and educa- 
tion, and vital institution, they were sun- 
dered more widely than black and white. 
But, for all that, the dogman loved the 
lady, at a faithful distance. 

‘You seem to me now to have it clear 
ly, Jordas,” said the elder sister, looking 
at him sternly, because Eliza was so soft; 
‘“vyou will see that no mischief can be 
done with the dogs or horses while you 
are away; and Mr. Jellicorse will give 
you a letter for me, to say that every- 


friend Jack has been to set the banns up; 
and the Church is more speedy in such 


matters than the law. Now the sooner 
you are off, the better.” 


Jordas, in his steady but by no means | 
stupid way, considered at his leisure what | 


such things could mean. He knew all 
the property, and the many little hold- 
ings, as well as, and perhaps a great deal 
better than, if they had happened to be his 
own. But he never had known such a 
hurry made before, or such a special in- 
terest shown about the letting of any 
tenement, of perhaps tenfold the value. 
However, he said, like a sensible man 
(and therefore to himself only), that the 


ways of women are beyond compute, and 
must be suitably carried out, without any 
contradiction. 


CHAPTER XX. 
AN OLD SOLDIER. 

Now Mr. Jellicorse had been taking a 
careful view of everything. He wished 
to be certain of placing himself both on 
the righteous side and the right one; and 
in such a case this was not to be done 
without much circumspection. He felt 
himself bound to his present clients, and 
could not even dream of deserting them: 
but still there are many things that may 
be done to conciliate the adversary of 
one’s friend, without being false to the 
friend himself. And some of these al- 
ready were occurring to the lawyer. 

It was true that no adversary had as 
yet appeared, nor even shown token of 
existence; but some little sign of compli- 
cation had arisen, and one serious fact 
was come to light. The solicitors of Sir 
Ulphus de Roos (the grandson of Sir Fur- 
san, whose daughter had married Richard 
Yordas) had pretty strong evidence, in 
some old letters, that a deed of appoint- 
ment had been made by the said Richard, 
and Eleanor his wife, under the powers of 
their settlement. Luckily they had not 
been employed in the matter, and possess- 
ed not so much as a draft or a letter of in- 
structions; and now it was no concern of 


| theirs to make, or meddle, or even move. 
| Neither did they know that any question 


could arise about it; for they were a high- 
ly antiquated firm, of most rigid respecta- 


| bility, being legal advisers to the Chapter 
thing is right. My desire is to have 
things settled promptly, because your | 


of York, and clerks of the Prerogative 
| Court, and able to charge twice as much 
as almost any other firm, and nearly three 
times as much as poor Jellicorse. 

Mr. Jellicorse had been most skillful and 
wary in sounding these deep and silent 
people ; for he wanted to find out how 
much they knew, without letting them 
suspect that there was anything to know. 
And he proved an old woman’s will gra- 
tis, or at least put it down to those who 
could afford it—because nobody meant to 
have it proved—simply for the sake of get- 
| ting golden contact with Messrs. Akebo- 
'rum, Micklegate, and Brigant. Right 
craftily then did he fetch a young member 
| of the firm, who delighted in angling, to 

take his holiday at Middleton, and fish the 
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goodly Tees ; and by gentle and casual 


discourse of gossip, in hours of hospitality, 
out of him he hooked and landed all that 
his firm knew of the Yordas race. Young 
Brigant thought it natural enough that 
his host, as the lawyer of that family, and 
their trusted adviser for five-and-twenty 
years, should like to talk over things of 
an elder date, which now could be little 
more than trifles of genealogical history. 


He got some fine fishing and good dinners, | 


and found himself pleased with the river 
and the town, and his very kind host and 
hostess: and it came into his head that if 
Miss Emily grew up as pretty and lively 
as she promised to be, he might do worse 
than marry her, and open a connection 
with such a fishing station. At any rate 
he left her as a ‘‘ chose in action,” which 
might be reduced into possession some 
fine day. 

Such was the state of affairs when Jor 
das, after a long and muddy ride, sent 


lit, and Mr. Jellicorse was fast asleep, 
having had a good deal to get through 
that day, including an excellent supper. 
The lawyer's wife said: ‘‘ Let him call in 
the morning. Business is over, and the 


him. 


Candles were set in the study, while | 
Jordas was having a trifle of refreshment; | 


and when he came in, Mr. Jellicorse was 


there, with his spectacles on, and full of | 


business. 


turbing of you now,” said the dogman, 
with the rain upon his tarred coat shining, 
in a little course of drainage from his 
great brown beard, ‘‘my orders wur to 
lay this in your own hand, and seek an- 
swer to-morrow by dinner-time, if may 
be.” 


‘Master Jordas, you shall have it, if it 


promise more than that ?” 
‘* Plenty, Sir, to promise it, as you must 
know by this time; but never a body to 


perform so much as half. But craving of | 
your pardon again, and separate, I wud | 


foin spake a word or two of myself.” 
‘‘ Certainly, Jordas, I shall listen with 
great pleasure. A fine-looking fellow 


like you must have affairs. And the | 


lady ought to make some settlement. 
shall all be done for you at half price.’ 

‘*No, Sir, it is none o’ that kind of 
thing,” the dogman answered, with 
smile, as if he might have had such 
portunities, but would trouble no lawy 
about them; ‘‘and I get too much of ] 
price at home. It is about my ladies | 
desire to make speech, They keep their 
business too tight, master.” 

‘* Jordas, you have been well taught 
and trained; and you are a man of saga 
city. Tell me faithfully what you mean 
It shall go no further. And it may be of 
great service to your ladies.” 

‘It is not much, Master Jellicoose: and 
you may make less than that of it. But 
a lie shud be met and knocked doon, Sir. 
according to my opinion.” 

‘Certainly, Jordas, when an actio: 
will not lie; and sometimes even where it 
does, it is wise to commit a defensible as 


| sault, and so to become the defendant 
word that he would like to see the master, 
for a minute or two, if convenient. The | 
days were grown short, and the candles | 


Jordas, you are big enough to do that.” 
** Master Jellicoose, you are a pleasant 
man; but you twist my maning, as 
lawyer must. They all does it, to keep 
their hand in. I am speaking of thi 
stories, Sir, that is so much about. And 
[ think that my ladies should be told of 


| them right out, and come forward, and 
office is closed. Susanna, your master | 
must not be disturbed.” But the master | 
awoke, and declared that he would see | 


lay their hands on them. The Yordases 
always did wrong, of old time; but they 
never was afraid to jump on it.” 

‘*My friend, you speak in parables 
What stories have arisen to be jumped 
upon ?” 

‘Well, Sir, for one thing, they do tell 
that the proper owner of the property is 


| Sir Dunean, now away in India. A man 
‘* Asking of your pardon, Sir, for dis- | 


hath come home who knows him well. 


| and sayeth that he is like a prince out 


there, with command of a country twice 


| as big as Great Britain, and they up and 
| made ‘Sir Duncan’ of him, by his duty 


to the king. And if he cometh home, all 
must fall before him.” 
‘*Even the law of the land, I suppose, 


| and the will of his own father. Pretty 
can be. Do you know anybody who can | 


well, so far, Jordas. And what next ?” 
‘*Nought, Sir, nought. But I thought 


| I wur duty-bound to tell you that. What 


is women before a man Yordas ?” 

‘*My good friend, we will not despair 
3ut you are keeping back something; | 
know it by your feet. You are duty- 
bound to tell me every word now, Jor- 
daa,” 

‘** The lawyers is the devil,” said the dog 
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man to himself; and being quite used to 

; reflection, Mr. Jellicorse smiled and 

xided; ‘* but if you must have it all, Sir, 

is no more than this. Jack o’ the 
Smithies, as is to marry Sally o’ Will o’ 
the Wallhead, is to have the lease of 
Shipboro’ farm, and he is the man as 
ith told it all.” 

‘Very well. We will wish him rood 

k with his farm,” Mr. Jellicorse an 

ered, cheerfully; ‘‘and what is even 
rarer nowadays, I fear, good luck of his 

fe, Master Jordas.” 

But as soon as the sturdy retainer was 

ne, and the sound of his heavy boots 
had died away, Mr. Jellicorse shook his 
head very gravely, and said, as he opened 

nd looked through his packet, which 
confirmed the words of Jordas, ‘* Sad in- 
discretion—want of legal knowledge 
headstrong women—the very way to spoil 
itall! My troubles are beginning, and I 
had better go to bed.” 

His good wife seconded this wise re- 
solve; and without further parley it was 
put into effect, and proclaimed to be suc- 
cessful by a symphony of snores. For 
this is the excellence of having other peo- 
ple’s cares to carry (with the carriage well 
paid), that they sit very lightly on the 
springs of sleep. That well-balanced ve- 
hicle rolls on smoothly, without jerk, or 
jar, or kick, so long as it travels over 
alien land. 

In the morning Mr. Jellicorse was up 
to anything, legitimate, legal, and likely 
to be paid for. Not that he would stir 
half the breadth of one wheat corn, even 
for the sake of his daily bread, from the 


i] 


straight and strict line of integrity. He | 
had made up his mind about that long | 


ago, not only from natural virtue, strong 


and dominant as that was, but also by | 


dwelling on his high repute, and the solid 
foundations of character. He scarcely 
knew anybody, when he came to think of 


it, capable of taking such a lofty course; | 
but that simply confirmed him in his stern | 


resolve to do what was right and expe- 
dient. 


lease, 
hours sooner, if he meant to become a hum- 
ble tenant; and the lawyer, although he 
had plenty to do of other people’s busi- 
ness, looked upon this as a very bad sign. 





nice brevity of these, and the skillful 
stvle of hinting much and declaring very 
little. 

For after giving full particulars about 
the farm, and the rent, and the covenants 
required, Mistress Yordas proceeded thus 

‘*The new tenant is the son of a former 
occupant, who proved to be a remarkably 


+ 


honest man, in acase of strong temptation. 


As happens too often with men of probity, 


he was misled and made bankrupt, and 
died about twelve years ago, I think. 
Please to verify this by reference. The 
late tenant was his nephew, and has never 
perceived the necessity of paying rent. 
We have been obliged to distrain, as you 
know; and I wish John Smithies to buy 
in what he pleases. He has saved some 
capital in India, where I am told that he 
fought most gallantly. 
he has met with, and perhaps served un- 
der, our lamented and lost brother Dun- 
can, of whom and his family he may give 
us interesting particulars. You know 
how this neighborhood excels in idle talk, 
and if John Smithies becomes our tenant, 


Singular to say, 


his discourse must be confined to his own 
3ut he must not hesitate to im 
part to you any facts you may think it 
right to ask about. Jordas will bring us 
your answer, under seal.”’ 

“Skillfully put, up to that last word, 
which savors too much of teaching me 


business. 


my own business. Aberthaw, are you 
quite ready with that lease ? 
rather in a hurry.” 

As Mr. Jellicorse thought the former, 
and uttered the latter part of these words, 
it was plain to see that he was fidgety. 
He had put on superior clothes to get up 
with; and the clerks had whispered to 
one another that it must be his wedding 
day, and ought to end in a half-holiday 
all round, and be chalked thenceforth on 
the calendar; but instead of being joyful 
and jocular, like a man who feels a saving 
Providence over him, the lawyer was as 
dismal, and unsettled and splenetic, as a 


tis wanted 


| prophet on the brink of wedlock. But 
| the very last thing that he ever dreamed 

It was quite one o'clock before Jack o’ | 
the Smithies rang the bell to see about his | 


He ought to have done it two | 


Then he read his letter of instructions | 
once more, and could not but admire the | 


of doubting was his power to turn this old 
soldier inside out. 

Jack o’ the Smithies was announced at 
last; and the lawyer, being vexed with 
him for taking such a time, resolved to let 
him take a little longer, and kept him 
waiting, without any bread and cheese, 
for nearly half an hour. 


A AS Lie MO: 


The wisdom of 
doing this depended on the character of 
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the man, and the state of his finances. 
And both of these being strong enough to 
stand, to keep him so long on his legs was 
unwise. At last he came in, a 


the less of himself because some of his 
anatomy was honorably gone. 

‘Servant, Sir,” he said, making a sa- 
lute; ‘‘I had orders to come to you about 
a little lease.” 


‘*Right, my man, I remember now. 


ther’s farm, after knocking about for some 
years in foreign parts. Ah, nothing like 
old England after all. And to tread the 
ancestral soil, and cherish the old asso- 
ciations, and to nurture a virtuous family 
in the fear of the Lord, and to be ready 
with the rent—” 
tent is too high, Sir; I must have 
five pounds off. It ought to be ten, by 
right. Cousin Joe has taken all out, and 
put nought in.” 
‘John o’ the Smithies, you astonish 


| ing. I go by what the Lord sends right 


| to deal with. 
very | 
sturdy sort of fellow, thinking no atom | 
| for that. 


| up ?” 


inside o’ me, whenever I have decent fo! 
And spite of your clot) 
Sir, you have a honest look.” 

‘*You deserve another pinch of snuff 
Master Smithies, you have a 
gift of putting hard things softly. But 
this is not business. Is your mind mad 


‘*Yes, Sir. I will take the farm, at ful] 


| rent, if the covenants are to my liking. 
You are thinking of taking to your fa- | 


They must be on both sides—both sides 
mind you.” 

Mr. Jellicorse smiled as he began to 
read the draft prepared from a very an 
cient form which was firmly established 
on the Scargate Hall estates. The cov 
nants, as usual, were all upon one side, 
the lessee being bound to a multitude of 
things, and the lessor to little more than 
acceptance of the rent. But such a re 
sult is in the nature of the case. Yet 


| Jack o’ the Smithies was not well con 


me. I have strong reason for believing | 


that the rent is far too low. I have no 
instructions to reduce it.” 
‘‘Then I must try for another farm, 


Sir. lLIecan have one of better land, under 


Sir Walter; only I seemed to hold on to | 


the old place; and my Sally likes to be 
under the old ladies.” 

‘*Old ladies! Jack, what are you come 
to? Beautiful ladies in the prime of life 

but perhaps they would be old in India. 
I fear that you have not learned much be- 
havior. But at any rate you ought to 
know your own mind. 
tion to refuse so kind an offer (which was 
only made for your father’s sake, and to 
please your faithful Sally) simply because 
another of your family has not been hon- 
est in his farming ?” 

‘T never have took it in that way be- 
fore,” the steady old soldier answered, 
showing that rare phenomenon, the dawn 
of a new opinion upon a stubborn face. 
‘*Give me a bit to turn it over in my 
mind, Sir. Lawyers be so quick, and so 
nimble, and all-cornered.” 

‘‘Turn it over fifty times, Master Smith- 
ies. We have no wish to force the farm 
upon you. Takea pinch of snuff, to help 
your sense of justice. Or if you would 
like a pipe, go and have it in my kitchen. 
And if you are hungry, cook will give you 
eggs and bacon.” 

‘No, Sir; I am very much obliged to 
you. 


Is it your inten- | 


tent. In him true Yorkshire stubborn 
ness was multiplied by the dogged tena- 


|city of a British soldier, and the aggre 


gate raised to an unknown power by the 


| efforts of shrewd ignorance; and at last 
| the lawyer took occasion to say, 





‘*Master John Smithies, you are wor- 
thy to serve under the colors of a Yor- 
das.” 

‘*That I have, Sir, that I have,” cried 
the veteran, taken unawares, and shaking 


| the stump of his arm in proof; ‘I hay 


under Sir Duncan Yordas, who 
will come home some day and claim his 
own; and he won't want no covenants of 
me.” 

‘*You can not have served under Dun- 
can Yordas,” Mr. Jellicorse answered, 
with a smile of disbelief, craftily rousing 
the pugnacity of the man; ‘‘ because he 
was not even in the army of the Com 
pany, or any other army. I mean, of 
course, unless there was some other Dun- 
can Yordas.” 

‘*Tell me!” Jack o’ Smithies almost 
shouted—‘‘tell me about Duncan Yor- 
das, indeed! Who he was, and what he 
wasn't! And what do lawyers know of 
such things?) Why, you might have to 
command a regiment, and read covenants 
to them out there! Sir Duncan was not 
our colonel, nor our captain; but we was 
under his orders all the more; and well 
he knew how to give them. Not one in 
fifty of us was white; but he made us all 


served 


I never make much o’ my think-| as good as white men; and the enemy 
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never saw the color of our backs. I wish 
[ was out there again, I do, and would 
have staid, but for being hoarse of com- 
hat: though the fault was never in my 
throat, but in my arm.” 

‘‘There is no fault in your throat, John 
Smithies, except that it is ¢ 


g 

per such as yours.” 

‘That shows how much you know 

out it. 

suit I hearken lies. And for you to go 

und say that I never saw Sir Duncan—” 
‘*T said nothing of the kind, my friend. 


Duncan, or Captain, or Colonel, or Nabob, 


be—of him we desire to know nothing 
more—a man who ran away, and dis- 
eraced his family, and killed his poor fa- 
ther, knows better than ever to set his 
You talk 
about having a lease from him, a man 
with fifty wives, I dare say, and a hun- 
dred children! We all know what they 
are out there.” 

There are very few tricks of the human 
face divine more forcibly expressive of 
contempt than the lowering of the eye- 


foot on Seargate land again. 


is exposed to the fellow-mortal, and that | 


streak fixed upon him steadfastly ; and 
the contumely is intensified when (as in 
the present instance) the man who does 
it is gifted with yellow lashes on the un- 
der lid. Jack o’ the Smithies treated Mr. 
Jellicorse to a gaze of this sort; and the 
lawyer, whose wrath had been feigned, 
to rouse the other's, and so extract full 
information, began to feel his own tem- 
per rise. And if Jack had known when 
to hold his tongue, he must have had the 
best of it. But the lawyer knew this, and 
the soldier did not. 

‘*Master Jellicorse,” said the latter, 
with his forehead deeply wrinkled, and 


” 


his eyes now opened to their widest, ‘‘ in | 


saying of that you make a lar of your- 
self. Lease or no lease—that you do. 
Leasing stands for lying in the Bible, and 
a’ seemeth to do the same thing in York- 
shire. Fifty wives, and a hundred chil- 
dren! Sir Duncan hath had one wife, 
and lost her, through the Neljan fever 
and her worry; and a Yorkshire lady, as 
you might know—and never hath he 
eared to look at any woman since. 
There now, what you make of that—you 
lawyers that make out every man a rake, 


v great deal too | 
loud. I am sorry for Sally, with a tem- | 


I never lose my temper, with- | 
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|and every woman a light o love? Get 


along! I hate the lot o’ you.” 

‘**What a strange character you are! 
You must have had jungle fever, I should 
think. No, Diana, there is no danger” 

for Jack o’ the Smithies had made such 
a noise that Mrs. Jellicorse got frightened 
and ran in: ‘*this poor man has only one 
arm; and if he had two, he could not 
hurt me, even if he wished it. Be pleased 
to withdraw, Diana. John Smithies, you 
have simply made a fool of yourself. I 


| have not said a word against Sir Duncan 


| Yordas, or his wife, or his son 
But you did not come here to talk about 


‘*He hath no son, I tell you; and that 


| : ap ag 
| was partly how he lost his wife. 
or Rajah, or whatever potentate he may | 


| rightly. 


‘* Well, then, his daughters, I have said 
no harm of them.” 

‘‘And very good reason—because he 
hath none. You lawyers think you are 
so clever; and you never know anything 
Sir Duncan hath himself alone 
to see to, and hundreds of thousands of 
darkies to manage, with a score of British 
bayonets. But he never heedeth of the 
bayonets, not he.” 

‘*T have read of such men, but I never 
saw them,” Mr. Jellicorse said, as if think- 


| ing to himself; ‘‘ Lalways feel doubt about 
lids so that only a narrow streak of eye | 





the possibility of them.” 

‘‘He hath ten elephants,” continued 
Soldier Smithies, resolved to crown the 
pillar of his wonders while about it— 
‘*ten great elephants that come and kneel 
before him, and a thousand men ready to 
run to his thumb; and his word is law— 
better law than is in England 
and scores of miles on the top of hun- 
dreds.” 

‘““Why did you come away, John 
Smithies? Why did you leave such a 
great prince, and come home ?” 

‘Because it was home, Sir. 
sake of Sally.” 

‘‘ There is some sense in that, my friend. 
And now if you wish to make a happy life 
for Sally, you will do as I advise you. 
Will you take my advice? My time is of 
value; and I am not accustomed to waste 
my words.” 

‘“ Well, Sir, I will hearken to you. No 
man that meaneth it can say more than 
that.” 

‘Jack o’ the Smithies, you are acute. 
You have not been all over the world for 
nothing. But if you have made up your 
mind to settle, and be happy in your na- 
tive parts, one thing must be attended to. 
It is a maxim of law, time-honored and 
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ighest authority, that the tenant 
must never call in question the title of his 
landlord. Before attorning, you may do 
Now is 


it or is it not your wish to become the 


f 


so; after that you are estopped. 


tenant of the Smithies farm, which your 
father held so honorably? Farm produce 
is fetching great prices now; and if you 
refuse this offer, we can have a man, the 
day after to-morrow, who will give my 
ladies £10 more, and who has not been a 
soldier, but a farmer all his life.” 

‘Lawyer Jellicorse, I will take it; for 
Sally hath set her heart on it; and I know 
every crumple of the ground better than 
the wisest farmer doth. Suir, I will sign 
the articles.” 

‘The lease will be engrossed by next 
market day; and the sale will be stopped 
until you have taken whatever you wish 


at a valuation. But remember what I 


said—you are not to go prating about this | 


wonderful Sir Dunean, who is never like- 
ly to come home, if he lives in such grand 
state out there, and who is forbidden by 


his father’s will from taking an acre of | 


the property. And as he has no heirs, 
and is so wealthy, it can not matter much 
to him.” 

‘That is true,” said the soldier; ‘' but 
he might love to come home, as all our 
folk in India do; and if he doth, I will 
not deny him. I tell you fairly, Master 
Jellicorse.” 

‘I like you for being an outspoken 
man, and true to those who have used 
you well. You could do him no good, 
and you might do harm to others, and 


| dies the very next day. 


| 


unsettle simple minds, by going on about | 


him among the tenants.” 

‘* His name hath never crossed my lips 
till now, and sl 
cause. Here is my hand upon it, Master 
Lawyer.” 


ily, for he could not but respect the man 
for his sturdiness and sincerity. And 
when Jack was gone, Mr. Jellicorse play- 
ed with his spectacles and his snuff-box 
for several minutes before he could make 
up his mind how to deal with the matter. 
Then hearing the solid knock of Jordas, 
who was bound to take horse for Scargate 
House pretty early at this time of year 
(with the weakening of the day among the 
mountains), he lost a few moments in con- 
fusion. The dogman could not go with- 
out any answer; and how was any good 
answer to be given in half an hour, at the 


iall not again without good | 
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utmost? A time had been when the lay 
yer studied curtness and precision un 
minds of abridgment in London. B 
the more he had labored to introduce ra 
brevity into Yorkshire, and to cut aw; 
nine words out of ten, when all the 1 
meant one thing only, the more of con 
tempt for his ignorance he won, and t 
less money he made out of it. And 
sooner did he marry than he was fore 
to give up that, and, like a respecta 
butcher, put in every pennyweight of 
that could be charged for. Thus had |, 
thriven and grown like a goodly deed o 
fine amplification; and if he had ma 
Squire Philip’s will now, it would scarcely 
have gone into any breast pocket. Un 
luckily it is an easier thing to make a 
man’s will than to carry it out, even 
though fortune be favorable. 

In the present case obstacles seemed t 
be arising which might at any moment 
require great skill and tact to surmount 
them; and the lawyer, hearing Jorda 
striding to and fro impatiently in the 
waiting-room, was fain to win time for 
consideration by writing a short note to 
say that he proposed to wait upon the la 
For he had im 
portant news which seemed expedient to 
discuss with them. In the mean time ly 
begged them not to be at all uneasy, for 
his news upon the whole was propitious. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
JACK AND JILL GO DOWN THE GILL. 
Upon a little beck that runs away into 
the Lune, which isa tributary of the Tees, 
there stood at this time a small square 


| house of gray stone, partly greened with 
| moss, or patched with drip, and opening 
The lawyer shook hands with him heart- 


to the sun with small dark windows. It 


| looked as if it never could be warm in- 





side, by sunshine or by fire-glow, and 
cared not, although it was the only house 
for miles, whether it were peopled or 
stood empty. But this cold, hard-look 
ing place just now was the home of some 
hot and passionate hearts. 

The peoplé were poor; and how they 
made their living would have been a mys- 
tery to their neighbors, if there had been 
any. They rented no land, and they fol- 
lowed no trade, and they took no alms by 
hand or post; for the begging-letter sys 
tem was not yet invented. For the house 





itself they paid a small rent, which Jor- 
received on behalf of his ladies, and 
ways found it ready; and that being so, 
iad nothing more to ask, and never 
ldled with them. They had been there 
fore he came into office, and it was not 
lace to seek into their history ; and 
had been, he would not have done it. 


his sympathies were (as was natural | 


| native to a man so placed) with all 


ie ’ ] ’ 
Siders, and the peopie Who compress 


nto one or two generations that igno- | 


nee of lineage which some few families 
to defer for centuries, showing 
ereby unwise insistence, if latter-day 
eories are correct. 
sutif Master Jordas knew little of these 
ple, somebody else knew more about 
em, and perhaps too much about one 
them. Lancelot Carnaby, still called 
Pet.” in one of those rushes after ran 
dom change which the wildness of his 
ature drove upon him, had ridden his 
pony to a stand-still on the moor one sul- 
try day of that August. No pity or care 
for the pony had he, but plenty of both 
‘or his own dear self. The pony might 
be left for the erows to pick his bones, so 
far as mattered to Pet Carnaby; but it 
| 


ittered very greatly to a boy like him 


to have to go home upon his own legs. 


— 


Long exertion was hateful to him, though 
he loved quick difficulty; for he was one 
f the many who combine activity with 
wziness. And while he was wondering 
what he should do, and worrying the fine 
little animal, a wave of the wind carried 
into his ear the brawling of a beck, like 


0 
} 
i 


the humming of a hive. The boy had | 
forgotten that the moor just here was | 


broken by a narrow glen, engrooved with 
sliding water. 

Now with all his strength, which was 
not much, he tugged the panting and 
limping little horse to the flat breach, 
and then down the steep of the gill, and 
let him walk into the water and begin to 
slake off a little of the crust of thirst. 
But no sooner did he see him preparing 
to rejoice in large crystal draughts (which 
his sobs had first forbidden) than he jerk- 
ed him with the bit, and made a bad kick 
at him, because he could bear to see noth- 
ing happy. The pony had sense enough 
to reply, weary as he was, with a stron- 
ger kick, which took Master Lancelot in 
the knee, and discouraged him for any 
further contest. 3ully as he was, the 
boy had too much of ancient Yordas pith 
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in him to howl, or ery, or even whimper, 
but sat down on a little ridge to nurse his 
poor knee, and meditate revenge against 
the animal with hoofs. Presently pain 
and wrath combined became too much 
for the weakness of his frame, and he fell 
back and lay upon the hard ground in a 
fainting fit. 

At such times, as everybody said (espe 
clally those whom he knocked about in 
his lively moments), this boy looked won 
derfully lovely. His features were almost 
perfect ; and he had long eyelashes like 
an Andalusian girl, and cheeks more ex- 
quisite than almost any doll’s, a mouth 
of fine curve, and a chin of pert round- 
ness, a neck of the mould that once was 
called ** Byroniec,” and curly dark hair 
flying all around, as fine as the very best 
peruke. In a word, he was just what a 


boy ought not to be, who means to be 


it 
come an Englishman. 


Such, however, was not the opinion of 
a creature even more beautiful than he, 
in the truer points of beauty. Coming 
with a pitcher for some water from the 
beck, Insie of the Gill (the daughter of 
Bat and Zilpie of the Gill) was quite 
amazed as she chanced round a niche of 
the bank upon this image. An image 
fallen from the sun, she thought it, or 
at any rate from some part of heaven, 
until she saw the pony, who was testing 
the geology of the district by the flavor 
of its herbage. Then Insie knew that 
here was a mortal boy, not dead, but sadly 
wounded; and she drew her short striped 
kirtle down, because her shapely legs were 
bare. 

Lancelot Carnaby, coming to himself 
(which was a poor return for him), open- 
ed his large brown eyes, and saw a beau- 
tiful girl looking at him. As their eyes 
met, his insolent languor fell—for he gen- 
erally awoke from these weak lapses into 
a slow persistent rage—and wonder and 
unknown admiration moved something 
in his nature that had never moved be- 
fore. His words, however, were scarcely 
up to the high mark of the moment. 
‘** Who are you ?” was all he said. 

‘‘Tam called ‘Insie of the Gill.’ My 
father is Bat of the Gill, and my mother 
Zilpie of the Gill. You must be a,stran- 
cer, not to know us.” 

‘*T never heard of you in all my life; al- 
though you seem to be living on my land. 
All the land about here belongs to me; 
though my mother has it for a little time.” 
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‘I did not know,” she answered, softly, | 
and scarcely thinking what she said, ‘* that | 
the land belonged to anybody, besides the | 
birds and animals, And is the water | 
yours as well ?” 

‘* Yes; every drop of it, of course. But 
you are quite welcome to a pitcherful.” 
This was the rarest affability of Pet; and 
he expected extraordinary thanks. 

But Insie looked at him with surprise. 

‘I am very much obliged to you,” she 
said; ‘‘ but I never asked any one to give | 
it me, unless it is the beck itself; and the 
beck never seems to grudge it.” 

‘You are not like anybody I ever saw. | 
You speak very different from the people | 
about here; and you look very different 
ten times over.” 

Insie reddened at his steadfast gaze, and 
turned her sweet soft face away. And | 
‘““Differ- | 
ent means a great many things. Do you | 
mean that I look better, or worse ?” 


yet she wanted to know more. 


‘* Better, of course; fifty thousand times | 
better! Why, you look like a beautiful 
lady. Itell you, I have seen hundreds of | 
ladies; perhaps you haven't, but I have. | 
And you look better than all of them.” 

‘You say a great deal that you do not 
think,” Insie answered, quietly, yet turn- | 
ing round to show her face again. ‘‘I 
have heard that gentlemen always do; 
and I suppose that you are a young gen- | 
tleman.”’ 

‘*T should hope so indeed. 
know who I am ? 
Carnaby.” 

‘“Why, you look quite as if you could 
stop the river,” she answered, with a 
laugh, though she felt his grandeur, ‘I 
suppose you consider me nobody at all. 
But I must get my water.” 


Don’t you | 
I am Lancelot Yordas | 


**You | 
I will carry it for 


‘You shall not carry water. 
are much too pretty. 
you.” 

Pet was not ‘‘ introspective ;” otherwise 
he must have been astonished at himself. 
His mother and aunt would have doubted 
their own eyes if they had beheld this | 
most dainty of the dainty, and mischiev- 
ous of the mischievous (with pain and 
passion for the moment vanquished), care- 
fully carrying an old brown pitcher. Yet 
this he did, and wonderfully well, as he 
believed; though Insie only laughed to 
see him. For he had on the loveliest 
gaiters in the world, of thin white buck- 
skin with agate buttons, and breeches of | 
silk, and a long brocaded waistcoat, and a | 


| short coat of rich purple velvet, als 


| ‘for I won't do it. 


| hardly speak for laughing. 


ya 
riding hat with a gray ostrich plume. 
And though he had very little ealf inside 
his gaiters, and not much chest to fill out 


| his waistcoat, and narrower shoulders 


than a velvet coat deserved, it would hay 
been manifest, even to a tailor, that ¢] 
boy had lineal, if not lateral, right to hij 
rich habiliments. 

Insie of the Gill (who seemed not to he 


| of peasant birth, though so plainly dres 

| ed), came gently down the steep brook 

| side to see what was going to be done 
her. 


y 
LOT 


She admired Lancelot, both for bravery 


| of apparel and of action; and she longed 


to know how he would get a good pitcher 


of water without any splash upon his 
clothes. So she stood behind a little bush, 


| pretending not to be at all concerned, but 


amused at having her work done for her. 
3ut Pet was too sharp to play cat’s-paw 


| for nothing. 


‘** Smile, and say ‘thank you,’” he cried, 
Iam not going up to 
my middle for nothing; I know that you 
want to laugh at me.” 

‘“You must have a very low middl 


W.. 
ile, 
} 


| said Insie; ‘‘why, it never comes half 


way to my knees.” 

‘**You have got no stockings, and no 
new gaiters,”’ Lancelot answered, reason- 
ably; and then, like two children, they 
set to and laughed, till the gill almost 
echoed with them. 

“Why, you’re holding the mouth 
the pitcher down stream!” 


of 
Insie could 
“Ts that how 


you go to fill a pitcher ?” 

‘*Yes, and the right way too,” he an- 
swered; ‘‘the best water always comes up 
the eddies. You ought to be old enough 
to know that.” 

‘**T don’t know anything at all—except 
that you are ruining your best clothes.” 

‘*T don’t care twopence for such rub- 
bish. You ought to see me on a Sunday, 
Insie, if you want to know what is good. 
There, you never drew such a pitcher as 
that. And I believe there is a fish in the 
bottom of it.” 

‘Oh, if there is a fish, let me have him 
in my hands. I can nurse a fish on dry 
land, until he gets quite used to it. Are 
you sure that there is a little fish ?” 

‘*No, there is no fish; and I am soak- 
ing wet. But I never care what anybody 
thinks of me. If they say what I don't 
like, I kick them.” 








—_—— 


own way. That any one might know by 
lo king at you. But I have got a quan 
tity of work todo. You can see that by 
my fingers.” 

The girl made a courtesy, and took the 

cher from him, because he was knock 
but he could not 
angry when he looked into her eyes, 


it against his legs; 


ugh the habit of his temper made him 
to fume. 

Do you know what I think?” she 
said, fixing bright hazel eyes upon him; 

[ think that you are very passionate 
sometimes.” 

‘Well, if I am, it is my own business. 
Who told you anything about it?) Who 
ever it was shall pay out for it.” 

‘Nobody told me, Sir. You must re- 
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Ah. you are accustomed to have your | anybody ery than you. I never liked 


any body so before.” 
‘*Cry, indeed ! 
cry ¢ 


Who ever heard me 
It is the way you splashed the water 
up. Iam not in the habit of crying for a 
stranger. Good-by, now; and go to your 
great people. You say that you are bad; 
and I fear it is too true.” 


‘IT am not bad at all. It is only what 


| everybody says, because I never want to 


please them. But I want to please you. 
[ would give anything to do it; if you 
would only tell me how.” 


The girl having cleverly dried her eyes, 


| poured all their bright beauty upon him, 


ous feeling. 


member that I never even heard of your | 


name before.” 

‘Oh, come, I can’t quite take down that. 
Everybody knows me for fifty miles or 
more; and I don’t care what they think 
of me.” 

‘You may please yourself about be- 
lieving me,” she answered, without con 
cern about it. ‘*‘No one who knows me 
doubts my word, though I am not known 
for even five miles away.” 

‘What an extraordinary girl you are! 


You say things on purpose to provoke | 


me. Nobody ever does that; they are 
only too glad to keep me in a good tem- 
per.” 

‘If you are like that, Sir, I had better 
run away. 
about an hour, and he might think that 
you had no business here.” 

‘I! No business upon my own land! 
This place must be bewitched, I think. 
There is a witch upon the moors, I know, 
who can take almost any shape; but—but 
they say she is three hundred years of age, 
or more.” 


and the heart of the youth was enlarged 
with a new, very sweet, and most timor- 
Then his dark eyes dropped, 
and he touched her gently, and only said, 
** Don't go away.” 

‘But I must go away,” Insie answered, 
with a blush, and a look as of more tears 
lurking in her eyes. ‘I have stopped too 


long; I must go away at once.” 


But when may I come again? I will 
hold you, and fight for you with every- 


| body in the world, unless you tell me 


when to come again.” 

‘‘Hush! Iam quite ashamed to hear 
you talk so. I am a poor girl, and you 
a great young gentleman.” 

‘Never mind that. 
to do with it. 


That has nothing 
Would you like to make 


| me miserable, and a great deal more wick- 


ed than I ever was before? Do you hate 


| me so much as all that, Insie ?” 


My father will be home in | 


‘Perhaps, then, I am bewitched,” said | 


Insie; ‘‘or why should I stop to talk with 
you, who are only a rude boy, after all, 
even according to your own account ?” 

* Well, you can go if you like. I sup- 
pose you live in that queer little place 
down there?” 

‘‘The house is quite good enough for 
me and my father and mother and brother 
Maunder. Good-by; and please never to 
come here again.” 

“You don’t understand me. I have 
made you cry. Oh, Insie, let me have 
hold of yourhand. I would rather make 


‘No. You have been very kind to me. 
Only my father would be angry, I am 
sure; and my brother Maunder is dread- 
ful. They all go away every other Fri- 
day, and that is the only free time I have.” 

‘Every other Friday! What a long 
time, to be sure! Won't you come again 
for water this day fortnight ?” 

‘* Yes; I come for water three or four 
times every day. But if they were to see 


| you, they would kill you first, and then 


| lock me up forever. 


The only wise plan 
is for you to come no more.” 

‘**You can not be thinking for a mo- 
ment what you say. I will tell you 
what; if you don’t come, I will march up 
to the house, and beat the door in. The 


| landlord can do that, according to law.” 


‘If you care at all for me,” said Insie, 
looking as if she had known him for ten 
years, ‘‘ you will do exactly what I tell 
you. You will think no more about me 
for a fortnight; and then if you fancy 
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vice about 
your bad temper, or by teaching you how 
d how to fill a 


ye able to come 


that I ean do you food by ad 


to plait reeds for a hat, an 
pitcher—perhaps I might | 
down the gill again.” 


‘l w ] 


to-morrow. I shall 
But be to come 
fo away all day. | shall 
¢ my dinner with me; and you shall 

the first [ 

But I should like one thing before I go; 
and it is the first time I ever asked any 
} 


ish it was 


count the days. sure 
‘ly, if they 
help, and will 


carve. 


ly, though they ask me often enough, 
i can tell you.” 

‘What would you like ? 

»to be always wanting something.” 

‘I should like very much 
indeed—just to give you one ki 

ae not be thought of 
ment,” she replied; ‘‘ and the first time of 
my ever seeing you, Sir!” 

Bef yuld in favor of a 
privilege which goes proverbially by fa 
vor, the young maid was gone upon the 
winding path, with the pitcher truly bal 
her well-tressed head. Then 
et sat down and watched her; and she 


You seem to 


very much 
ss, Insie.”’ 
for a 


can mo- 


‘fore he ec reason 


anced on 


| 
turned round in the distance, and waved 
him a kiss at decorous interval. 

Not more than three days after this, 
Mrs. Carnaby came into the drawing- 
room with a hasty step, and a web of wrin- 
kles upon her generally smooth, white 
forehead. 

‘ Eliza,” asked her sister, ‘‘ what has 
put you out so? That chair is not very 
and you are rather heavy. Do 
vou call that gracefully sinking on a seat, 
to learn the way to do at 


strong, 


as we used 


school ik 


‘*No, I do not eall it anything of the | 


kind. And if I am heavy, I only keep 
my heart in countenance, Philippa. 
know not the anxieties of a mother.” 

‘Tam thankful to say that Ido not. I 
have plenty of larger cares to attend to, as 
well as the anxieties of an aunt and sister. 
But what is this new maternal care ?” 

‘* Poor Pet's illness—his serious illness. 


I am surprised that you have not noticed | 


it, Philippa; it seems so unkind of you.” 
‘*There can not be anything much amiss 
with him. 
ter breakfast. What makes you fancy 
that the boy must be unwell ?” 
‘It is no fancy. 


He has done no mischief for quite three 


days.” 


| son 


You | 


I never saw any one eat a bet- | 


| 
He must be very ill. | 
Poor dear! I can not bear to think of it. | 


‘Then he must at the | 
of death. Oh, if we could only keep | 
always so, Eliza!” 

‘My dear sister, you will never 1 
stand him. 
ful 
milksop ?” 

‘* Certainly not. But I should like 
first to be a manly boy, and then a b 


indeed be 


He must have his little ) 


ways. Would you like him to | 


man. The Yordases always have 


manly boys; instead of puling, and pu 
ing, and picking this, that, and the oth 

‘**The poor child can not help his health, 
Philippa. He never had the Yordas « 
stitution. He inherits his delicate systen 
from his poor dear gallant father.” 

Mrs. Carnaby wiped away a tear; and 
to 
spoke gently, and said there were n 
worse boys than he, and she liked him for 
many ¢ 


her sister (who never was hard 


and especially for hating medicine. 

‘* Philippa, you are right; he does hat 
medicine,” the good 
with a soft, sad sigh ; 


ood and brave points of character 


answered, 


mother 
‘‘and he kicked the 
last apothecary in the stomach, when 
made certain of 
such things are trifles, dear, in compat 
with now. If he would only kick 
Jordas, or Welldrum, or almost any o1 
who would take it nicely, I should hay 
some hope that he was coming to himself 
But to see him sit quiet is so truly sad. 
He gets up a tree with his vast activity, 
and there he sits moping by the hour, and 
gazing in one fixed direction. I am al 
most sure that he has knocked his leg; 
but he flew into a fury when I wanted to 
| examine it; and when I made a poultice, 
| there was Saracen devouring it; and the 
nasty dog swallowed one of my 
handkerehiefs.” 

‘*Then surely you are unjust, Eliza, in 
| lamenting all of mischief. But | 
| have noticed things as well as you. And 
yesterday I saw something more portent 
| ous than anything you have told me. | 
| came upon Lancelot suddenly, in the last 
place where I should have looked for 
him. He was positively in the library, 
and reading—reading a real book.” 

‘*A book, Philippa! Oh, that 
everything. He must have gone alto- 
| gether out of his sane mind.” 
| ‘*Not only was it a book, but even a 
book of what people call poetry. You 
have heard of that bold young man over 
the mountains, who is trying to turn po- 
|etry upside down, by making it out of 


its going down. 


lace 


lack 


settles 














avery single thing he sees; and who de 
epises all the pieces that we used to learn 


iool. Lean not remember his name; 
never mind. Ithought that we ought 
:courage him, because he might know 
1e people in this neighborhood; and so 
Perhaps I told 


and that is the very book your 


lered a book of his. 


} 


ed boy was reading.” 


Philippa, it seems to me impossible 
st. He must have been looking at 
pictures. I do hope he was only 


ring al the pictures.” 

“There is nota picture in the book of 
sort. He was reading it, and saying 

quite softly to himself; and I felt that 

d send for Dr. 


you saw him, you wou 


‘Ring the bell at once, dear, if you 
ll be kind enough. 
sh horse in the stable. 


I hope there is a 
Or the best 
y would be to send the jumping-car; 

1 he would be certain to come back at 


‘Do as you like. I begin to think 
that we ought to take proper precautions. 
vhen that is done, I will tell you 
what I think he may be up the tree for.” 


P 
Db 
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A man with the jumping-car was soon 
dispatched, by urgency of Jordas, for Dr. 
Spraggs, who lived several miles away, in 
a hamlet to the westward, inaccessible to 
anything that could not jump right nim- 
bly. But the ladies made a slight mistake: 
they caught the doctor, but no patient 

For Pet being well up in his favorite 
tree—poring with great wonder over Lyr 
ical Ballads, which took his faney some 
how—thence descried the hateful form of 
Dr. Spraggs, too surely approaching in 
the seat of 


Was ever any poesy of such power as to 


honor of the jumping-car. 


elevate the soul above the smell of phy 3 
ic? The lofty poet of the lakes and fells 
fell into Pet’s pocket anyhow, and down 
the off side of the tree came he, with even 
his bad leg ready to be foremost i i 

leg-bail to the medical man. The driver 
of the jumping-car espied this action; but 


SfIVINe 


| 
ih 


knowing that he would have done the 
like, grinned softly, and said nothing 
And long after Dr. Spraggs was gone, 
} 


and a 


leaving behind him sage advice, 





vast benevolence of bottles, Pet return 
very dirty an 


| hungry, and cross, and 
most unpoetical. 


Chita’s Easy Chair. 


“CYO much have I been impressed by this, 

s that studying the subject objectively, 
and from the educational point of view—seek- 
ing to provide that which, taken altogether, 

ill be of the most service to the largest num- 
ber—I long ago concluded that if Ieould have 
but one work for a public library, I would 
seiect a complete set of Harper's Monthly.” 
These very gratifying words we find in a little 
pamphlet by Mr. Charles Francis Adams, Jun., 
containing three papers on the “ Pubhie Library 
and the Common Schools,” founded upon a close 
and shrewd observation of the schools and 
publie library in the town of Quiney, in Mas- 
sachusetts, and the racy way in which he tells 
his story makes it very entertaining as well 
as very suggestive reading. Mr. Adams is 
fully aware that there are no more important 
institutions than those of which he treats, and 
ilso that there are none of which the manage- 
ment is more likely to fall into ruts, and to need 
therefore the most careful watching and the 
plainest exhortation. The words that we 
quote are an honorable tribute to the charac- 
ter of this Magazine, whose issues now extend 
over a generation, and yet it is but a just 
tribute. If the author be happy who, dying, 
leaves no word that he would wish to blot, the 
Magazine, that impersonal author, may mod- 





estly congratulate itself that there is not one 
of its pages that it would wish to expunge, 
The words of Mr. Adams are a recognition of 
the purpose and spirit with which the Maga- 
zine was founded and is continued, namely, to 
be a friend of the people, not in Marat’s dem 
agogic sense, but in that of Lincoln when he 
spoke of the plain people, of which he was 
himself a noble ty pe. 

‘he public library is the permanent common 
school of the whole community, but its value 
depends largely upon the habit of reading 
among those who use it. This habit is gener- 
ally untrained. The reader comes with a de- 


| sire of knowledge and of entertainment. There 


is no direction for his reading, and he natural- 
ly takes to fiction. An inquiry lately made at 
the Library of the State of New York, at Al- 
bany, which is a free reading library, showed 
that it was frequented in winter by people 
who came to sit in a warm room and read nov- 
els. Upon this general unregulated desire of 
literary entertainment Mr. Adams would rear 
a taste for literature at once entertaining and 
educative and elevating, and, to our great 
pleasure, he selects Harper’s Monthly as the 
most powerful pioneer and missionary for that 
purpose. In the course of the discussion he 
points out the beneficent changes in public 
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libraries by citing from the Autobiography of 
Stephen Burroughs, a gentleman who at times 
‘came in somewhat violent contact with the 
laws of his country.” He was a New England 
figure of the last century, who was justly ex- 
pelled from Dartmouth College, and was aft- 
erward a preacher, a counterfeiter, 
breaker, a school-master, and for his miscon- 
duct in the last office came to the whipping 
post in Worcester in 1790. 


! Having graduated 


at the whipping-post he appeared as a school- | 


master on Long Island, and finding the com- 
destitute of all reading but school- 
books and Bibles, he proposed to collect a li- 
brary for the use of the young people. 

After consultation eftort 
was raised, and a committee named to select 
books. 


but 


munity 


and some 
Burroughs made a reasonable choice, 
Deacon Hedges brought 
list: Essays on the Divine Authority for Infant 
Baptism, Terms of Church Communion, The Care- 
ful Watchman, Age of Grace—all doubtless ex- 


cellent, but yet not the kind of literary enter- 


tainment for which the young people of the | 


district could be supposed to be hungering and 
thirsting ; Deacon Cook offered another list of 


scrence, 
the Reverend Mr. Woolworth proposed Edwards 
against Chauncey, History of Redemption, Jennings’s 
View, and Judge Hurlbut concurred in the list 


as very suitable for youthful reading ; Dr. Rose, | 
probably a latitudinarian physician, suggested | 


Gay's Fables, Pleasing Companion, Turkish Spy; 
while Burroughs recommended Hume’s History, 
Voltaire’s Histories, Rollin’s Ancient History, Plu- 
tarch’s Lives,ete. There was a tremendous de- 
bate, and at last a compromise list was adopt- 
ed. But when subsequently a book was bought 
from the collection of Judge Hurlbut, who had 
concurred in the Reverend Mr. Woolworth’s 
selection, Burroughs found a deistical treatise 
in it, and, as Mr. Adams says, he proceeded, 


so to speak, to make it uncomfortably warm | 


for the judge and his reverend friend. The 


committee had a hot discussion about exelud- | usually some retired clergyman or local poli- 
ing the venomous work; but when a motion | tician out of a job, who has no more idea of 
to have the obnoxious parts read aloud to the | 


committee failed, the committee also voted 
against excluding it, because, as Burroughs 
says, those who had read it were more afraid 
for others than for themselves, and those who 
had not read it had an eager curiosity to see 
for themselves the nanghty thing. 


ing of that intellectual food which the popular 
taste demands ?” 
amen. 


says Mr. Adams; and we say 
“From Edwards against Chauncey and 


Rollin’s Ancient History to Harper’s Monthly! | 


What giants they must have been, or what 
husks they subsisted on, in those days!” 

Mr. Adams's caustic criticism upon some as- 
pects of the common-school system are not less 


valuable. One of his pietures will be univers- 


| great deal of reflection. 


a jail- | 


forward as his | 


Modern Pharisees, Defense of Separates ; | 


“Could } 
anything better mark the advance which has 
of late years been made in a correct understand- | 


els. 


| the lack of trained superintendency. 
| citizens of his energy and sagacity and public 
| spirit, however, would spur any community to 
ally recognized, and it will suggest certainly a | 


He is speaking of t] 
“examination” at the district school. “'T| 
examinations were a study for the hun 

A day was publicly assigned for each s 
and on that day the children were presen 
their best clothes; the benches were ero 
and a tolerable representation of parents ; 
friends occupied the vacant spaces of the 1 
The committee sat upon the platform in dig 
fied silence, and the teacher conducted the « 
ercises over safe and familiar ground to a ¢ 
umphant conclusion in some peculiarly unnat 
ural bit of childish declamation. Then the 
chairman and other members of the co 


ith 


| tee were asked to gratify the children with 
money | 


few remarks, which it is unnecessary to s 
were of a highly commendatory character. ‘J 
whole thing was a sham. After it was ov 
the committee knew nothing more about t] 
school than they did before it began; and a 
for tests, there were none.” 


Ver 


Six years ago, however, a change was intro 
duced. The committee themselves examined 
the scholars. “The result 


was deplorable, 
The schools went to pieces.” 


That is to sa 


| the scholars who recited glibly by rote could 
similar charm: History of Martyrs, Rights of Con- | 


not apply the rules which they repeated. This 
discovery led to a thorough reorganization of 


| the system, and the result was not only 


struction which was both intelligent and ef- 
fective, but a method so attractive that the 
“ whining school-boy” became a willing dis« 


ple. 


And this was due to the selection of a 


| superintendent who understood that teaching 
| was a science, and who had carefully trai 


| himself in it by study of the best foreign meth- 
| ods. 


It is singular that in the land of com- 
mon schools it should have been only recently 
discovered that teaching is a science for which 
training is as useful as for any other. With 


| ruthless sincerity Mr. Adams says: “ Very much 
| as Bentham defined a judge as 


‘an advocate 
run to seed,’ the ordinary superintendent is 
apt to be a grammar-school teacher in a sim- 
ilar condition. Where he is not this, he is 


the processes of mental development or the 


| science of training than the average school- 
| master has of the object of teaching English 


grammar.” The University of Michigan has 
recognized the necessity of training by found- 
ing a chair for teaching the science of teaching. 

Massachusetts is regarded as a model com- 
monwealth. One-fifth of the entire amount 
raised by taxation is expended upon the com- 
mon schools, and they are supposed to be mod- 
In many ways they are admirable; but 
Mr. Adams holds that from the want of a per- 
vading and intelligent direction of school ex- 
penses some two millions of dollars a year are 
wasted, and the chief defect that he finds is 
A few 


necessary reform. The details and statistics 


pop as 


me eee: 


ser 
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which he gives about the Quincy schools are 
worthy of careful study, and explain their rep- 
utation among the schools of the Bay State. 

[ne chief topic of “ town-talk” during the 
last month was the walking match, in which 
Rowell, the Englishman who won the Astley 
belt last year, undertook to win it back from 
Weston, the American who carried it offin the 
summer, and succeeded, A dozen men entered 

lists, to “ go as you please,” but the Eng- 
shman, a small wiry man, soon took the lead, 

d retained it to the end. There was a gen- 

ral feeling that, despite Weston’s success in 
ngland, he would not lead in this race. He 
is been known by name longer than any of 

s competitors, but known chietly by great 
attempts. He has been very persistent, but 
his failure has been so uniform that his Eng- 
lish victory was surprising. He had a few 
weeks of glory, coming home to a reception 

nd an interview; but before he could have 
made his triumph real even to himself, the 
contest began again which was to strip him 
of hislaurels. There was a great deal of sym- 
pathy for him, and, according to the reporters, 
he could not conceal his own grief and chagrin 

; he strained and struggled around the track, 
with a ghastly affectation of gay carelessness, 
coming out sixth in the race. 

The immense and universal interest in ath- 
letie contests is remarkable. When Heenan 
and Sayers were to pummel each other in Eng- 

nd there was much more apparent excite- 
ment here than when Russia and England 
were fighting for Constantinople, and since 
the great events of the civil war, nothing has 


so aroused the city of New York as these walk- | 
¢ matches. Some of the newspapers gave a | 


quarter of their entire space to the details and 
gossip of the arena. There were the minutest 


descriptions of the appearance and movements | 


of the contestants, some of them very graphic 
and vivid. The amount and kind of food taken 


} 


room, his action, his “spurts,” his conversation, 


the comments of the spectators—everything | 


that can be noted was carefully observed and 


recorded, and read by millions of readers. | 


There was a vast throng of spectators, some 


of whom passed the week in the inclosure, and | 
the whole scene was a singular comment upon | 


our civilization. 
The changed form of athletic contests, how- 
ever, is an agreeable sign of the advance of 


that civilization. Walking matches and row- | 
ing matches are better than boxing matches; | 
and, happily for decency and humanity, the | 


bruiser has evidently had his day. He has 


not been banished certainly by greater effem- | 
inacy, because the true manly exercises were 


never so general as now. The pleasant con- 


tests of athletic clubs, the cricket and base- | 


ball playing, the rowing and walking matches, 
and above all the exercises of the gymnasium 
as a part of the college curriculum, as in the 


by each man, the incidents of his resting in his | 





fine Barrett gymnasium at Amherst College, 
where every class has a brief daily practice 
under the intelligent direction of an aecom- 
plished professor, who is a trained physician, 
show that the athletie standard has been not- 
ably raised since the days of Tom Cribb and 
the Tutbury pet. Muscularity harms neither 
the student nor the saint, and the muscular 
Christian need not be less a Christian because 
of his muscle. 

It is doubtless true that a man becomes es- 
pecially interested in that to which he devotes 
himself, and that if he be anxious to develop 
his biceps muscle, his patience and prudence 
and the other cardinal virtues are apt to be 
left to shift for themselves. But the business 
of a man is to regulate himself. It is not ne- 
cessary to walk a thousand miles in a thou- 
sand hours, nor to make five hundred miles in 
a hundred and forty-four hours, going as you 
please, nor to outrow the champion rower of 
the world, in order to have a sound body for 
the sound mind. It is no more necessary to 
do this than to tap the claret and to close the 
peepers of a neighbor for the same purpose. 
Feats of bodily strength and endurance always 
have been and always will be full of interest. 
Sir William Wallace, wielding a claymore that 
no other man could lift, seems to be more a 
hero for his strength of arm. The walkers for 
the Astley belt are not likely to win Wallace’s 
fame, nor is his fame due to his sturdy swing- 
ing of the claymore. But the interest that 
attends the walking match, and the “decline 
and fall off” of the boxing match, are among 

| the pleasantest signs of the times. 


THERE is a series of political essays by 
Addison, called the Freeholder, which are much 
less noted than the Spectator, but which are 
| admirable studies for their tone of good hu- 
mor. They were written after the accession 
of George the First, and took the Hanoverian 

side in the Addisonian way, which was very 
| different from that of Swift. They are famil- 
iar and colloquial and shrewd, intended plain- 
ly for town reading and for the occasional 
country house—a cheerful mixture of British 
good sense and good nature to which the Tory 
side offered no antidote. The good nature is, 
above all, their characteristic, and it is the 
more striking, not only because party discus- 
sion in a semi-revolutionary epoch is always 
fierce, but because at that time it was espe- 
cially so. The Stuart rising of 1715, at which 
time the Freeholder appeared, apprised the 
country that the government was still far from 
settled, and there are exceedingly interesting 
glimpses of current events in the agreeable 
pages. 

There are very few purely partisan political 
essays of more than a hundred and fifty years 
ago that are very entertaining reading now. 
The newspaper which we seize so eagerly ev- 
| ery morning will be a curious relic a hundred 
| years hence; but nobody reads old newspapers. 
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The collections of editorial articles which are 
sometimes published as books drop unheeded 
into oblivion. They are as unread as many 
of the new volumes of verse. They may have 
a certain historic and antiquarian value, but 
they are not “ books which are books.” There 
are two volumes of editorial writings by Al- 
bany Fonblanque, from the old London Eram- 
iner. He was a noted editor in his day, and 
his opinions were weighty and worth know- 
ing. But how many of our readers have ever 
} 


they sawit? The value of newspaper writing 
“lies in the application of it.” It is alive in 
its relation to the time and to current events. 
lo-day it is as fresh and sparkling and exhil- 
arating as Champagne just opened ; to-morrow 
it is stale. 


mediate and special purpose. It is the work 
literary talent. Coleridge was an editor, but 
nobody knows what he wrote. It may be 
found in the old Morning Post and the Courier, 
and was, of course, able. Dickens was an ed- 


itor as well as a reporter. But he was more 


heard of the book, or would care to read it if | 


fa peculiar talent, which is not necessarily a 


| by-standers. He groans that strangers wo 


| who was then Secretary of State. He record 
The reason is that such writing has an im- | 


brought to see that there has been at jk ' 
little sunshine since the Revolution, and thay 
pulling down meeting-houses is not quits 
same as going to church. 

As we lay down the good-natured Freeh 
we observe that the manuscript diary of Mj; 
Henry R. Storrs, a member of Congress fro) 
Central New York fifty years ago, has been « 
posited with the Historical Society of Butts 
Like the diary of every active publie man of 
telligence, it speaks with great bitterness of 
corruption and narrowness of polities a 
wrath of party spirit. During the sessio 
Congress of 1827, Mr. Storrs says that all tl 
leading men of the opposition refused to 
tend Mrs. Clay’s parties or to call at Mr. Cl 


at about the same time that Mr. ——, of tly 
Senate, had a fight with Mr. ——, in the 
House, and that they were separated )by 

nid 
think us a nation of blackguards if they could 
see the performances of Congress. Mr. Storrs 


| was aFederalist, and he and his friends thougit 


fitted to be reporter than editor, and he soon | 


left the Morning News. But the form in which 
Addison’s political essays were published, that 
of the pamphlet, helped his instinct and gen- 
ins, which were purely literary, so that his 
Freeholder belongs to literature ; and while the 


that the coming of Jackson was the end ot 
all things, as Fisher Ames and the Essex Junto 


| thought of the coming of Jefferson nearly thir- 


politics and parties and the England of George | 
the First are gone, these essays survive. Some 


of their delightful touches we remember to 
have mentioned before as illustrations: the 
tough old Tory, determined that nothing should 
be right until the old king came to his own 
again, and who grimly insisted that there had 
been no fine weather since the Revolution; and 
the Tory landlord who was always too busy 
to go to church, but who had still found time 
to help pull down a few Dissenting meeting- 


ty years before. In the same way Lord Eldon 
and his associates lamented the Reform Act 
England, and Lord St. Vincent regarded t] 
abolition of slavery in the West Indies as the 
overthrow of the bulwarks of English libert 
If anybody finds his political faith waver- 
ing, let him read a little history. If he thinks 
that we are sweeping rapidly along the broad 


| road of destruction, let him take heart as he 


observes that other people have been in a very 


| much worse plight, yet have not been over- 


ome : % 3 : | 
houses. These are figures for all time, like 


Charles Lamb’s late Mrs. Battle, “now with 
God,” who at whist asked only “a clear fire, a 
clean hearth, and the rigor of the game.” 

The good humor of the Freeholder would 
light up most happily our own political dis- 
cussion. The sly sarcasm, the good feeling 


really know, namely, that acridity and spite 
do not help but hurt the best cause, are worth 
cultivating. Political differences are very 
serious, but the most resolute difference may 
be conducted as between gentlemen and not 
blackguards. Vessieurs, tirez les premiers, did 
not mean that the volley was to be of blank 
cartridges, nor to go over heads. But the per- 
fervid zeal and mighty roar of our political 
writers in the “thick of the campaign,” for in- 
stance, have a look like seenie lightning and a 
sound like sheet-iron thunder. A little study 
of the Freeholder would happily temper our 
fury without relaxing our principle: and sure- 
ly it would be a gain if some of us could be 


| indifference, nor tend to foster the complacent 


whelmed. It is not a mere happy-go-lucky 
philosophy which assures a man that a great 
self-governing community, mainly of the Eng- 
lish race and traditions, can not easily be 
ruined. It ought not, certainly, to teach him 
faith that Providence takes especial care of 
children, drunkards, and the United States. But 
it should keep his cheerfulness in good repair, 
and enable him to see how much of party fer- 


| vor is Pickwickian. 
and sympathy which remind us of what we | 


The Easy Chair watches with amused atten- 
tion the well-known figure in public life which 
we will call Orlando. His name is legion. He 
is a very familiar figure in polities. It is to 
him that we owe much of the fervor of political 
literature and oratory. He is especially gifted 
in the preparation of platforms. He writes 
scathing squibs in the party organs. He proph- 
esies the most direful consequences if his side 
does not come in, and he shudders to think of 
the awful doom that impends if the other side 
secures a majority. Interpreted into the lan- 
guage of truth, all this means only that Or- 
lando thinks that he is more likely to bag the 
Plenipotentiaryship, or the Commissionership, 
or the Consul-Generalship, or some other equal- 
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ly desirable ship, if the minority shall become 
the majority than if the majority holds its own. 
rhe real mischief produced by such charac- 
ters as Orlando is that they injure the cause 
vhich they profess to serve, by making all re- 
formers, however sincere, seem to be charla- 
tans. Ifa man utters noble sentiments, he is 
ypt to be called Joseph Surface; and such is 
e force of this tendency that Dr. Johnson, 
10 was at heart a kindly man, and honest 
and earnest to a proverb, was so disgusted with 
political charlatans that he defined patriot- 
ism—a word which charlatanism had abused 
s the last refuge of a scoundrel. There are 
many honest people who are disgusted in the 
same way with the word reform because of 
such reformers as Orlando, and it is upon this | 
feeling that political coxcombs play when they 
sneer at reform. But hypocrisy is the tribute | 
that vice pays to virtue. It does not follow 
that reform is folly because the word is deftly 
mouthed by Orlando and his kind. On the 
contrary, it is used by them because they know 
it to be a spell to stir generous souls. There | 
were canting hypocrites who were Puritans, 
but Puritanism was not canting hypocrisy. 
But in maintaining that history is the best 
tonic for political despondency, we are far 
from insisting that party differences them- 
selves are merely Pickwickian. They repre- 
sent real and universal tendencies. In this 
country, for instance, it was of the utmost im- 
portance to human liberty whether at one time 
one party or the other was supreme. The loy- 
alist historian of New York in the Revolution, 
Judge Jones, shows us some shades upon the 
Sons of Liberty, but there is no doubt that the 
victory of the Sons of Liberty was necessary 
to the true welfare of the country. Falkland } 
was the most pathetic figure of a Cavalier, and 
in him the cause of the king becomes exalted. 
But none the less were the Puritans the party 
of liberty and progress. The tonic of history 
is the perception that the party aspects of 
other times were’ quite as resolute and angry 
as those of our own time, and that among the 
troubles which they knew was the charlatan- | 
ry of Orlando and his kind. Both the hum- | 
bug and the brutality of party spirit which 
we encounter were familiar to our fathers, and 
it may repair our good nature to know that 
they were even more positive than with us. 
The more closely the diaries of the actors of 
those days are scanned, the more clearly we 
shall see that the troubles which annoy us 
are not signs of national dissolution, but fixed 
phenomena of political life. 





MANNER is so much an expression of temper- | 
ament that it seems to be inaccurate to speak 
of a school of manners, except as meaning the 
manner of a class of persons. Yet there is a | 
very definite idea associated with the words, 
“manners of the old school.” And it is not 
an idea of overstrained courtliness and affect- | 
ed courtesy. A month or two since we were | 
Vor. LX.—No. 855.—10 


speaking of Sir Charles Grandison, who would 


| seem to the youth of to-day an elaborate and 


very tedious man, but of whom, nevertheiess, 
those youth might learn many a valuable les- 
son of dignity and self-respect. It is, how- 
ever, rather our conception of the old manners 
than the actual historical illustration of them 
that we have in mind when we speak of the 
old school. Colonel Neweome is essentially a 
modern man, a man of our time, but we accept 
him at once as a gentleman of the old school; 
and although the men of an older day were 


| very probably no better men than their de 


scendants, it is Colonel Newecome and not Ma- 
jor Pendennis who satisfies our ideal of the 
older gentleman. 

Indeed, in its common use in such phrases, 
the word old expresses an ideal view. Old 
times are not merely the times of our youth 
or of another century; they are times that 
never were, or rather they are real times 
touched by the imagination with a celestial 
glamour. We are all conscious that the days 
which we recall so fondly as the days of Eden 
and of Paradise were not so cloudless and pain- 


less as our words import. The boy who is 


| kept in at school when he hears his comrades 


shouting as they bound away in freedom, and 


| the girl who is forbidden the pleasure upon 


which her heart is set, hear with angry im- 
patience the elderly aunt and uncle who lay 
hands upon their heads, and tell them tender- 


| ly to enjoy while they can, for these are the 


happiest years they will ever know. The 
griet of the child over a trifle is not less real 
and intense for him than the sorrow and yearn- 
ing regret of the man over his wasted years 
or the grave of his heart’s love. 

To describe a person as a gentleman or lady 
of the old school, therefore, 1s to speak of him o1 
her not as resembling Sir Charles Grandison o1 
the Duchess of Neweastle, but as showing a gen- 


| tle soul and refined courtesy, with a certain 


endearing fascination of address and an essen- 
tial nobility of nature. There must doubtless 


| be a dignity of bearing fully to satisfy the 


phrase, and just that slight and charming 
shade of difference from the current ways of 
to-day which we call quaintness. There must 
be, also, for complete satisfaction, superior in- 
telligence and cultivation: indeed, there must 
be precisely that harmonious blending of many 
high qualities which will always cause the 
friends of a venerable lady who recently died 
to recall her in the loftiest sense as a lady of 
the old school. Those who approached her 
perceived at first that sweet, urbane, and un- 


| forced dignity which is perfectly simple and 


unassuming, but full of self-respect. It was 
the manner of one accustomed to association 
upon equal terms with the most superior men 
and women, and no less accustomed to the 
most thoughtful sympathy and regard fot 
those who are called inferior. Steele said of 
Lady Elizabeth Hastings that to know her 
was a liberal education. It may be said that 
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to have 
quaintance of this lady was to have taken all 
the degrees in admiration of womanly char- 


in the same retired and beautiful spot, a noble 


estate near the city, and accessible to all that | 


was most delightful and desirable in society. 
The generous and scholarly welcome of her 
house was familiar to accomplished strangers 


from other countries, and in its various charm | 


they saw and felt what was most agreeable 
With a 
genius for society, her interest in the best 
thought and literature never flagged, and un- 
til she was past eighty her relish for the new 
books that were worth knowing, and for the 
latest papers of the masters of science and phi- 


to their own sympathies and tastes. 


losophy, was as fresh and keen as ever. The 
word propriety took a new and poetic sense in 
her presence and from her life. The courtesy 
which is founded upon a true human kindli- 


ness she instinctively and pleasantly but sure- | 


ly required, and present or absent, her benign 
influence was always and everywhere percep- 
tible in her household, as, whether the service 
is proceeding or not, the odor of incense is the 
perpetual atmosphere of St. Peter's. 

This lady of the old school was the trained 


accurate but reasonable of domestic critics, 
full of tact, and of exhaustless good humor. 
The New England precision of her education 
had so moulded her manner that it would 
have identified her everywhere as a daughter 
of the Puritans, such as might have been seen 
in Hampden’s house or in Falkland’s before the 
war. For many years the widow of an eminent 
scholar, a man of singular force of nature, and 
an intellectual leader, her house was the home 


and graces. 
and devoted, with no wish or thought beyond, 
to daily domestic duty, the freshness of her 
mind unwasted by the lapse of time, her tran- 
quil life passed into extreme old age, and at 
last the natural infirmities of age fell sorely 
upon her. But the sweet dignity of soul as- 
serted itself still; and when those who re- 
member her with tender love and reverence 
and gratitude saw her for the last time, amid 
all the eclipse they felt and saw the celestial 
and immortal light. 


Ir is a pity that “the world” has to come 
home from the country by the beginning of 
September, because September in the country 
is one of the most beautiful of months. On 
the other hand, as the larger number of people 
live in the country, and are familiar with the 
changing splendor of the year, it is amusing 
to think that “the world,” or the small num- 
ber of denizens of the city who go to the sea- 
side or the hills for a few weeks in the sum- 
mer, suppose that the country is rather “de- 


been admitted to the intimate ac- | 


| ground again for the same process. ‘Th. 





parlors again. They are fortunate who, 
gering while the others go, can see in Septe; 
ber and October half the truth of Bry 


alts 


| line, 
lor more than half a century her home was | 


““With what a glory comes and goes the year! 


In September the capricious heats are ase. 
ed. There is a maturity and moderation 
the temperature which assure the saunti 
against gusts and whirlwinds, and he y 
safely lay plans for a whole day’s loitering ey) 
joyment. The fruit is ripening, the apples 
and pears and grapes, and the peaches upo) 
the Northern hills. Southern New Jersey 4 
Delaware are justly proud of their peaches 
but there are some upon New England h 
twelve hundred feet above the sea, whiel 
not less large and delicious 
that used to be. The landscape, too, seems t 
ripen. There is a russet hue, and a yellowing 
and reddening, which give to its surface a rich 
fruity bloom. The hills with rounded foliage 
turn toward the sun and bask in the wan 
like the huge yellow pumpkins that lie amor 
the stooks of Indian corn. 


the very peacl 


Later in the mo 

and in October, in a region of maples, their 
distant deep and intense brillianey makes thi 
hectic of the hills that announces the rapid 


| dissolution of the year. 
mistress of her house, the most observing and | 


Some leisurely or belated farmers, even after 
a hard early frost, are still raking their row- 


fen, busy with that seeming mystery of farm 
| life which consists in toiling hard to cut a 


gather hay for the animals which prepare thi 


pl 
zled spectator often thinks that the farmer 


| spends his life in feeding cattle which do no 
|} more than enable him to feed them 
| which seems to him agreeable enough for the 
| cattle, but in which he does not see the farn- 
of scholarly traditions, as of all social charms | 
Wholly unknown to the public, | 


a circle 


er’s advantage. Even among the late Septem- 
ber rowen the apples are piled in red and ye! 
low pyramids under the trees, beside the enor- 
mous heaps of cider apples which are thrown 
into the wagon for the mill with the ample 
wooden shovel. Ifthe loiterer along the roads 
in the afternoons hears a creak and thud from 
a shed, and stops to look, he will see a horse 
slowly turning the mill, and the must strewn 
about the door. The sweet new cider has a 
pleasant taste, but Father Mathew shakes his 
head over it doubtfully; while as for the 
sparkling, foaming, bottled cider of Long Isl- 
and Jericho, he is sure that it is no better than 
Champagne itself. 

As the saunterer leaves the modest mill and 
strolls on, he sees that the way-side is blue with 
the fringed gentian, one of the latest and love- 
liest of the flowers. In the region where Bry- 
ant wrote his poem to the gentian, it is pro- 
fusely scattered along the road-sides and in the 
meadows, and not far from his native hills one 
peerless growth of the fringed gentian was 
found holding one hundred and thirty-six 
blossoms upon a single stalk! That one is 


serted” when they return to streets and dark | unique among gentians. There is nothing like 
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recorded. It is the Only One, like Jean 
Paul. It is what Achilles was among heroes, 
or Helen among beautiful women. The precise 
unber was one hundred and thirty-six, and 

| other alleged numbers are fables. When 
ant, the poet of the gentian, and familiar 
ith it as he was with all plants and flowers 
his hills, was asked how many blossoms he 

ud ever seen upon a single stalk, he answer- 
i, “Perhaps twenty or thirty.” He was a 
n of truth and honor; but the precise num- 
of blossoms, of the fringed flowers, open 

d partly open, upon this memorialand unique 
ilk, worthy to be raised to a constellation 


the northern skies, was one hundred and | 


rty-Six. 
All over the fields and high upon the hill- 
les the stooks of corn are like Indian wig- 
ms. As the spectator looks off from some 


will observe how frail a hold the houses 
nd works of man seem to have upon it. In- 


ed, it is not hard to eliminate them, and see 


10, is silently watching and waiting to reclaim 
er old sway. Here is a high-road, disecontin- 
d two or three years since, and already the 
ass and the thicket have pressed in upon it, 

1 
Nature has thrown her web over it and caught 
it, and will consume it and assimilate it at her 


dry June-grass, and the tinkling of cow-bells 
the high pastures on the still, drowsy after- 
on fills the loiterer’s mind with memories 


of Switzerland, and he seems once more to hear | 


t long-silent music of the Alps, and pauses 
to eatch the mutiled thunder of the avalanche 


and the echoing ranz des raches. But he hears | 
only the dropping of nuts on the dry leaves, | 


und smiles to see how neatly the touch of 


Jack Frost has opened the burr and revealed | 
the glistening chestnut. It is a realm of faery | 
and splendor and pensive memory through | 


which he walks, and looking upon the scene fa- 


recalls among Bryant’s hills Bryant’s sonnet: 


“Yet one smile more, departing, distant sun! 
One mellow smile through the soft vapory air 
Ere o’er the frozen earth the lond winds run, 
Or snows are sifted o’er the meadows bare. 
One smile on the brown hills and naked trees, 


’ 


And the dark rocks whose summer wreaths are cast, | 


And the blue gentian flower that in the breeze 
Nods lonely, of her beauteous race the last. 
Yet a few sunny days, in which the bee 
Shall murmur by the hedge that skirts the way, 
The cricket chirp upon the russet lea, 
And man delights to linger in thy ray. 
Yet one rich smile, and we will try to bear 


The piercing winter frost and winds and darkened air.” 


ed one of the pleasantest companions that 


could be chosen, as well as for the bright even- | 


ing hearth at home,is Mr. Deshler’s book re- 
cently issued, Afternoons with the Poets. It is 


nd tangled it so that it is quite impassable. 


a charming volume both to the eye and the 
mind, a study in pure literature, and of one 
of its most delightful forms, the sonnet. Un- 
der the fable of a series of afternoon walks 
and talks between the Professor and the pupil 
there is a fascinating survey upon the progress 
of English poetry, from the point of view of 
the sonnet, making a complete manual of that 
form of verse. But the work is full of shrewd 
and agreeable comment upon the general char- 


| acteristics of the poets of whom it treats, and 


the reader is conscious that he is taking part 
in conversation with a thorough student of 
English poetry, whose memory is stored as full 
of its sweets as a hive near a clover field of 


| honey. 


The richness of our literature in the sonnet, 


jand the great beauty of many of the speci- 
} mens cited in this book, will surprise many 
ouvenient point upon the solitary landseape, | 


readers who are accustomed to think that it is 
an artificial and pedantic kind of verse. The 


} sonnet which we have just quoted from Bry- 
} ant, and which Mr. Deshler ineludes in his se- 
he country as the Indians saw it. Nature, | 


lection, is surely a most simple and fitting 


| frame for the thought and feeling of the poet; 


and every Wordsworthian, every loving and 


| honoring reader of the great poet whom Mat- 


thew Arnold has so well celebrated in a recent 
article, remembers, as Mr. Deshler says, that he 


| wrote no less than four hundred sonnets, and 
that among them are some of his finest works, 
isure. The distant hills are tawny with the | 


many of which decorate the pages of this 

book. Indeed, to all who are familiar with 

him, Wordsworth’s sonnet upon the sonnet, 

beginning, 
“Scorn not the sonnet,” 

instantly recurs when the doubt and dislike 

are expressed, 

The sympathy of “the Professor” with the 
poets of whom he discourses and with the whole 
range of English poetry is delightful and in- 
spiring. His estimate of Herrick, for instance, 
is high, but very just and discriminating, and 
we know not where in a few pages a reader 


| who has his studies in our poetry yet to make 
miliar to the poet’s eye and dear to his heart, he | 


could find a truer estimate of his value and 
charm. The appreciation of Longfellow’s 


} mastery of the sonnet is also admirable. Few 


English poets have filled the sonnet with feel- 
ings so tender, and made its lines so exquisite- 
ly subtle and flexible, as Longfellow. The 
force of the feeling and the clearness of the 
thought are never lost in the sweet symmetry 


| of the form. Mr. Deshler mentions among the 
| sonnets of Longfellow the last of the series to 
| “ Three Friends of Mine,” which is a strain of 
| exceeding pathos. They are addressed, we 
| believe, to the memory of Sumner, Agassiz, 


and Felton, and there are few tenderer or 


| more beautiful sonnets, or verse of any kind, 
ON such a saunter as we have just mention- | 


in literature, and they are very characteristic 
of the poet. Indeed, these Afternoons with the 
Poets may well be prolonged into the winter 
nights, and they will give fresh loveliness and 


| zest to the spring mornings. 
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Chitur’s Literary Aerard. 


( yn" of the most important events of the | and Riddle is swollen in parts, as under JJ « 
ve 
ance of 


ar to classical 


scholars is the appear the last half of I, to the dimensions of a t 
fa new Latin Dictionary,’ which has | saurus of the language in a shelf-ful of 
eagerly expected by teachers and stu- | umes, while most of the work is a substa 

uts of the language for many years. This | reprint of Andrews’s Freund. The great Fr 
great work, just published simultaneously by | quartos of Theil contain a vast number of | 
the Clarendon Press of Oxford University in | articles on botanical and geographical subje: 

England and by Messrs. Harper and Broth- | which are not incorporated with it, but sé 

ers in New York, bears in its transatlantic form | tered through it as independent treatises, a 

the names of the American scholars Lewis and | which are confusing even to special student 

Short, who have reconstructed it according to | and valueless toallothers. The valuable wor 

the demands of contemporary learning, upon | of Georges omits nearly always the deta 


the basis of Dr. Andrews’s translation of Freund’s | references to the passages cited, so that 


Latin-German Lexicon, which has been for thirty | usefulness of its full grammatical analysis 


years the principal standard of the language | illustration is seriou limited for the student 
in both England and America. who can not test its accuracy by turning tot 
A detailed review of such a book would be | original; while its errors of typography, thoug 
if little interest to the general reader. It is | not so numerous as those of Klotz—of wl 
nt for a hand-book of reference for all stu- | references about one-fourth are wrong 
lents and readers of Latin; and the measure | still many and annoying. In Harpers’ Li 
of its value is the degree in which it sueceeds | con all such startling irregularities are 


in presenting, in an accessible form, whatever | ed. Every part and every branch of the 


information they will expect to find init. With | seems to have received its fair share of at 


this standard in view, we have examined it | tion. While the amount of matter given j 
carefully, side by side with the best known | the aggregate exceeds that of any other Lati: 
works of its class—the famous Latin-German | English lexicon published since the two gre 
lexicons of Freund, Georges, and Klotz, the | quartos of the London Forcellini, the adait 
translation into French of Freund’s great lex- | are distributed throughout the work appare 
icon by Professor Theil, the English transla- | ly without partiality or neglect. 

tion of Freund by Andrews, and the revision Among the characteristic features of t] 
of Andrews made by White and Riddle. It is | book which mark the epoch of its appearan 
gratifying to be able to assure our readers | as one of distinct progress in scholarship must 
that, whether for the use of the young student | be mentioned the reformed orthography ot 
or of the mature scholar, it is,on the whole; | Latin words, the embodiment of the results 
far superior to any one of these, and that its | of comparative philology, the accommodat 
possessor is better furnished for the mastery | of the texts of citations to the latest author 
of the Latin language, and the interpretation | tative editions of classical authors, and the 

of its anthors, than if he possessed all the oth- | precedentedly fall and thorough treatment ot 
ers without it. Each of the books named has | certain classes of words which are of peenlia 
its own great merits, and they are all so well | importance in grammar, such as the 

known toscholars that a comparison with them | prepositions, conjunctions, adverbs, ar 

is almost necessarily the first test which will | nouns, as well as many of the simple nonus 
he applied to a new competitor in the same | and verbs whose variety of use is greatest 
field. Perhaps the most obvious remark sug Perhaps the most striking difference betwee 
gested by such a comparison is that Harpers’ | this and older lexicons to most students will 
Latin Dictionary is distinguished from all the | be found in the reformed orthography. A 
rest by the uniformity of its plan and execu- | summary of the changes in this respect adopt 
tion. In most lexicons some one part of the | ed by the best recent editors will be found at 
work has received an extraordinary degree of | the beginning of the book, in an “ Orthograph 
attention, while other parts have suffered. ical Index.” ‘This forbids us to write or to look 
Th 
fal 
tain words, particularly in the early letters of | negligo, quum, seculum, Virgilius, and many 
the alphabet, the letter A, for example, being | more, and instructs us that in the classic age 


us the lexicon of Klotz is distinguished by | for such familiar forms as cymba, epistola, fu- 
Iness of illustration of meanings under cer- | tilis, genitrix, heedus, herus, inducii, litera, 


constructed on a scale which, if carried out to | cumba, epistula, futtilis, genetrix, haedus, erus, 
the end, would have filled several folios. Thus, | indutiz, littera,-neglego, cum, szeceulum, Ver- 
too, the English revision of Andrews by White | gilius, ete., were alone in use, and that thes 
| are alone proper. The editors are, of course, 

| Ha pers’ Latin Dictionary. A Latin Dictionary Found-} right in boldly adopting all the established 
‘dite, > + ‘i eaten . LLD. < oe ee at gi | restorations of ancient spelling, and it can not 

it part Rewritten by Cuarvton T. 4, Ph.D.,| be long before the texts used in our schools 


1 Cuarnes Suort, LL.D., Professor of Latin in Colum-| ,, a —_— . ese la-ave 
lege, New York. Royal 8vo, pp. 2033. New York: | and colleges will be as free from middle-ag 


rand Brothers. | kakography as those of the Germans already 
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re. It was necessary that the true standard, 
s accepted by the leading scholars of Europe, 
should be authoritatively set forth here. But 
+ will be found, we think, that the other fea 


tures of the work named above are of much } 


rher importance, and that in the amount 
f valuable information concentrated in the 

iallest space, and made readily available by 
every appropriate device of typography, this 
ork presents a distinct advance on all that 
is been previously done of its kind for the 
service of classical study. 


Is Life Worth Liping? is the profoundly in- 
teresting problem that is discussed by the 
wthor of The New Republic in an earnest vol 
ume which takes this question fer its title,? 
nd in which he presents a strong indict- 
nent of the reasonableness of the assump- 

ns, deductions, and influences of the mod- 
ern positivist school. To prevent misconcep 
tion, it should be said that in the use of the 
phrase “ positivist school” the author does not 
specially mean the system of Comte or his dis- 
ciples, #ut applies it to the common views and 
position of the wholascientitic school, of which 
Professor Huxley is one of the most eminent 


members. Nor when he asks and undertakes to | 


solve the question that he propounds, does he 
merely institute the inquiry whether the pains 
of life overbalance its pleasures, or whether 
iny one has been or is happy, or whether life 
i the opinion of many has been found worth 

ving, but discusses the proposition that life 
ought to be found worth living by all, and has 
some deep, permanent, and inherent worth 
of its own beyond what it can acquire or lose 
by circumstanee—a worth which is part of its 
essence, Which we can lose by no acts but our 
own, and which forms the treasure that is in- 
corruptible. He then shows, first, that when 
wanting certain elements, and judged by it- 
self and its merely earthly conditions, life has 
been declared by the wisest philosophers and 
by Holy Scripture to be valueless—a deceiving 


show and vanity. And he admits that if this | 


world were the end of life, if its ways broke | 
short aimlessly into precipices or hopelessly | 
into deserts, and led to no suitable end, this | 


would be a true estimate of it. As a matter 
of fact, however, this estimate of life has had 
reference solely to its earthly and material 
conditions ; but the mind of man has always 
been instinet with feelings, hopes, reasonings, 


ity of a future and spiritual existence, and 
thus takes away from life everything that to 
wise men hitherto has seemed to redeem it 
from vanity; that it confines its existence to 
this earthly passage from the cradle to thi 
grave, limiting it by the time that the human 
race can exist, by the space 1f occupies in the 
universe, and by the capacities it possesses ; 
and that all this is defended by the assertion 
that these elements have been eliminated be 
fore without injury to the worth of life. This 
Mr. Mallock traverses with force and cogeney, 
insisting that the contention of the positivists 
is based on false premises ; that these elements 
were never before eliminated as they are now 
being done; that the positivists can find no 
parallels for their reasonings in the ancient 
world; that there is an immeasurable gulf be- 
tween the nature of their materialism and that 
of Lucretius; that his denials do indeed beat 
astrong resemblance to theirs, but that the re- 
semblance ceases a little below the surface; that 
the intervention of Christianity and its beliefs 
was the introduction of a factor of which the 
ancient materialists knew nothing; that those 
who now deny the supernatural deny it in a 
way and with meanings under which it was 
never denied before; and finally that the paral- 
lel to our present case pretended to have been 
found in Buddhism is absolutely false, there be- 
ing no parallel between Eastern and Western 
positivism, the latter being the exact reverse 
of the former. Mr. Mallock’s conclusion is that 
the life-problem of to-day is a distinetly new 
and as yet unanswered one. Having disposed 
of the supports relied on by modern positivists 
from the parallels by which they have re-en- 
forced their reasonings, Mr. Mallock proceeds 
to examine, seriatim, the ideal theories of this 
school on the supremacy of morality without 
any aid from religion, on the illusoriness of 
religious beliefs, on the influence of sociology 
on morals, on the nature of happiness and 
goodness, and on the negation of the super- 
natural; and having exhibited their unsatis- 
factoriness in practical positive results, and 
having recapitulated the losses that would be 
inevitably sustained if the positivist theories 
were true, he sums up with a powerful argu- 


| ment in which he maintains that the positiv- 


and convictions that the ways of life do not | 
end here, but lead to ends that are invisible, | 
and to destinies that are spiritual and eternal, | 


so that the most trivial actions become invest- 
ed with immeasurable meaning, and life ceases 


to be vanity. Mr. Mallock’s next position is 


that the school of modern positivist thought 


eliminates all the elements that give perma- 
nent worth to life ; that it denies the possibil- 


2 Is Life Worth Living? By Wruttam Hurrew. Mat- | 
LOcK. 12mo, pp. 323. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. | 


ist conception of progress is not only visionary 
but far more illusory than the Christian ideals 
of faith and practice which the positivist scorns 
and rejects; that all the objections positivists 
urge against these Christian ideals apply with 
far more force to their own vaunted theories ; 
that the positive system is really to a greater 
extent based on superstition than any relig- 
ion its advocates contemn ; that it professes to 
rest on experience, and yet no Christian legend 
was ever more flatly contradicted by experi- 
ence ; that it professes to be sustained by proof, 
and yet its proofs are the merest appeals to 
credulity; that it is colored by the characters 
and circumstances of its originators; and that 
its only practical operation is to deaden all our 
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interests without creating any 


to remedy, to de- 


present new 
( 


mes, to deplore and not 


throne conscience, and to be enslaved by temp- | 


tation. This sweeping arraignment is follow- 
strong chapters which discuss the logic 


of scientific negation, the relation of morality 


ead by 


and natural theism, and the interesting ques- 
on whether, if the intellect of the world 
should react toward theism, it will ever again 
a special revelation. This last 
question is made the opportunity to assert that 
Protestantism equally with Positivism fails to 
satisfy the wants and longings of the intellect, 
the latter by its negation of the supernatural, 
ind the former by its denial of infallibility to 
religion that professes to be supernatural. 
From this point onward the author quits his 
distinetive attack on the modern 
school and his refutations of its theories, to eiu- 
cidate the position that the career of Protest- 
antism is evaporating into a mere natural the- 
n, and is losing all restraining power in the 
world; that we can not look to it for a revela- 
tion to satisfy the intellect and the conscience, 


acknow ledge 


scientitie 


nor can we expect it from any of the Eastern | 
creeds; that the claims of the Roman Catho- | 


lie Church are the only ones worth consider- 
ing; that in theory she is all that the enlight- 
ened world could require, and that theoretically 
and historically her perpetual infallibility sup- 
plies a perennial stream of special revelation 

more perfeet even than the Bible—by which 


she is made a living, growing, self-adapting | 


organism, forever selecting and assimilating | 
fresh nutriment for faith to grow on, and is, in | 


fact, the growing moral sense of mankind or- 
ganized and developed under a supernatural 
tutelage. There is a marked difference in log- 
ical and argumentative power between all 
that first and larger portion of Mr. Mallock’s 
treatise which places materialistic theories on 
trial, and the briefer concluding portion that 


rejoinders so familiarly known in the world of 
controversy and disputation, which single « 
defects and flaws in the particulars of an « 
ponent’s argument, but fail to make a snb- 
stantial impression on the general indictment 


1 


Its author directs his attention principally 
the feeblest portion of Mr. Mallock’s dissert. 
tion, namely, that which offers the Roman Cat 
olic Church as a panacea for the doubts 1] 
assail man in his estimate of life, and as tly 
only means for satisfying his spiritual and 
tellectual wants and longings; and althone 
some of the points that he makes are incis 
and telling, he too often commits the comni 
mistake of substituting declamation and 
vective for argument. 


So far as we can pel 


| ceive, the main positions held by Mr. Mallock 


with reference to the merits of the positivist 
philosophy of life and morals are left intact 
by his assailant. 

As regularly as they have appeared we hav: 
taken up the volumes of Shakspeare’s pla 
edited by Mr. Rolfe for school and parlor us: 
with the apprehension that they would sli 
signs of deterioration as compared with the 
predecessors. Invariably, however, we hav 


been agreeably disappointed. Each time wi 


| have found that Mr. Rolfe has fully maintained 
| the high standard with which he set out, and 


have risen from the perusal of the successiv 
volumes with an increased respect for his al 
ties and learning as a commentator and edit 
of the great master. The good sense and sa 
gacity that have presided over his interpret 
tions and annotations have been conspicuous, 


| as have also been the tact and discreet reserve 
| of his expurgations of those indelieate or in 


decent expressions which render Shakspeare’s 


| plays unsuitable for reading in the school-room 


| or to the family. 


offers the Romish Church as a universal pana- | 


cea. The latter is in the form of emotional 


declamation rather than of close reasoning; 


| the sense of the text. 


and the capital fallacy that underlies its plau- | 
sible assumptions and sophistries, and mars the | 


force of its argument, is that man needs a se- 
ries of perennial revelations to keep alive in 
the soul a belief in God and the supernatural, 
or that this belief would be really strengthened 
by such revelations if proceeding from no more 
authentie source than a quasi-infallible Pope. 
As asimple matter of experience it would seem 
that such reiterated visible revelations would 
leave no room for the exercise of that vital and 
all-essential faith which asks not for proof and 
sight, but is the “evidence of things unseen.” 

The Value of Life® is the title of an anony- 
mous volume which is a reply, but not an an- 
swer, to Mr. Mallock’s treatise. The perform- 


ance is one of those clever, off-hand, running 


The Value of Life. 
Is Life Worth Living? 
Putnam’s Sons, 


A Reply to Mr. Mallock’s Essay, 
12mo, pp. 258. New York: G, P. 


| 16mo, pp. 174. 


These are restrained within 
the narrowest limits possible, and are nevei 
prompted by squeamish prudery, and seldom 
sensibly and never essentially mar or pervert 
The fifteenth volume 
of the series just issued, being The Comedy o/ 
Twelfth Night,* has all the excellent qualities 
that we have commended in the preceding 
volumes. 

No one can more justly estimate the diffi 
culty of entire impartiality and candor in the 
statement of political facts or principles than 
the man who is himself the most positive and 
earnest in his political convictions. And how- 
ever keen a partisan he may be, no one more 
highly appreciates dispassionateness of this 
kind than the fair-minded man who is least 
able to practice it. It is impossible to be in- 
sensible to the spirit of “ fair play,” and though 
one may be mean enough, in the heat of con- 
flict, to take advantage of unfair or perverted 
representations that will cripple the cause of 

4 Shakspeare’s Comedy of Twelfth Night ; or, What You 
Will. Edited, with Notes, by Witiiam J. Rotrr, A.M. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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an adversary and promote his own, yet in his | 


“heart of hearts” he honors the man who will 


it condescend to depart from the even line | 


of rectitude and fair dealing. One reason why 
sO many really able treatises on polities have 
failed to make an impression on the public 

nd, and have only made a lodgment in the 

nds of those whom it was no gain to the 
riter’s views to convince, is the simple one 

it they have been colored by partisan ref- 
renees, allusions, and assumptions that were 
unnecessary or impertinent. No mistakes of 
this kind have been committed by Mr. Alexan- 
der Johnston in the preparation of his clear, 
condensed, and dispassionate History of Amer- 

n Polities? during the century from 1777 to 
1377. His very satisfactory little volume traces 

outline the history of our government, and 
{ the more important formative events under 
it, through the Colonial and post-Revolution- 
iy times, and also down through the two-and- 
twenty successive administrations that have 
since conducted it under the Constitution ; 
ind in connection with this it gives a con- 
ties, their transitions, their distinctive princi- 
ples and policies, and their influence by results 


which Jean Ingelow has constructed the new 
novel which she has named, after one of its 
most amusing secondary characters, Sarah d 
Berenger.’ It is the story of the heroic endur 
ance and repressed love of a mother for het 
two young and delicately nurtured daughters, 
whose father, after having been cruel and false 
to their mother, had deserted them in their 
infancy, had been convicted as a felon, and, 


as subsequent events reveal, had been guilty 


of a more heinous crime than the one he was 
punished for. In the daily and hourly appre- 
hension of his release from prison, and of his 
return to claim a competency which she had 


| inherited, and which she is devoting to her 


children’s nurture and education, and in mak- 
ing provision for them in case she should die, 
and moved by the st ll greater dread that the 
man she had learned to loathe and fear will 
separate them from her, and drag them down to 
his atmosphere of shame and crime, the mother 
takes an assumed name and bears an assumed 


| relation to the children, being known. to them 
| and to the world only as their nurse. The ne- 
densed account of the origin of political par- | 


weomplished through them. The design of | 


the book is not to criticise party management, 

it to make the faets of our political history 
easily available, and to teach our younger cit- 
izens that true national party differences have 
i history and recognized basis of existence. 


d with an impartiality that should invite 
confidence. 


fo undertake to outline the plot of Mrs. 
Leith Adams’s novel Madelon Lemoine® in the 
space at our command would be unjust to her, 
aud a tantalizing mockery to our readers. By 
turns serene and placid, or brightly gay, or 
tenderly pathetic, but always pure, strong, and 
wholesome, its narrative and dramatie power 
and its literary merits generally are of a high 
order. The opposite of sensational, its inci- 
dents are yet striking and effective, its de- 
scriptions glowing and picturesque, and its 
portraitures of character, whether of lofty and 
noble ideals or of the humbler types of social 
life, finished and vigorous. Especially impress- 
ive, and almost magnetic in the emotional in- 
terest they excite, are her delineations of the 


life-long repression, the ready self-sacrifice, the | 


patient love and calm endurance, the fortitude, 
dignity, love, and sympathy, exhibited by her 
leading actors. We can promise that the pe- 
rusal of this sterling novel will afford genuine 
enjoyment. 


NOTHING could be simpler or more realistic 
than the treatment of the materials out of 


5 History of American Politics. By ALExanper Joun- 
ston, A.M. 16mo, pp. 274. New York: H. Holt and Co. 

® Madelon Lemoine. A Novel. By Mrs. Lerreu Anams. 
12mo, pp. 504. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott and Co. 





Fhe author has done his work intelligently, | 


cessity for the repression of her maternal in- 
stincts and endearmeuts, and the utter renun- 
ciation of the filial love that she yearns for, 
which this relation to her children involves, 
and the perplexities, trials, involvements, and 
anguish to which the mother is subjected from 
constantly occurring accidents and incidents 
which threaten to reveal the real facts, with 
all their shameful consequences to her darlings, 
are worked up into a story of sustained pathos 
and tenderness, in which we see how a resolute 
and loving woman ean school herself to give 
up all things, even her own children, for their 
sakes, and could die holding her secret fast, 
not only unloved by them as their mother, but 
not known to them as such. 


GENERALLY, the minor prose fiction of the 
month is marked by no higher qualities than an 
engaging grace and lightness. In The Bar- Maid 
at Battleton® Mr. Robinson displays his versatil- 
ity in describing the coquettish blandishments 
brought to bear upon their youthful admirers 


| of the other sex by the bar-maids in attend- 
ance in the big refreshment-room of an Eng- 


lish railway junction, and the conquest by one 


| of the least coquettish and most modest and 


attractive of their number of a rich young 
fellow, whose family were dreadfully scandal- 
ized thereby. To extricate him from the net 
of this siren they enlist the services of the 


young fellow’s uncle John, a stout old bache- 





| Harper and Brothers. 


lor and formerly a soldier, of whom he stands 
in some dread. Uncle John’s bluff and as he 
thought masterly strategy to separate the 


| love-lorn nephew from his inamorata results 


in some very humorous scenes, in one of the 


7 Sarah de Berenger. A Novel. By Jean InGetow. 
12mo, pp. 415. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

8 The Bar-Maid at Battleton. By F. W. Rostnson. 
** Harper's Half-hour Series.” 32mo, pp. 76. New York: 
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most amusing of which it is revealed that the 
young woman, so far from feeling flattered by 
her lover’s attentions, is annoyed and bored 
by them. Uncle Jolin, however, manages to 
have her promoted to a better but distant sit- 
uation, similar to the one she filled at Battle- 
ton, and, becoming acquainted with her, is so 
much impressed by her beauty, modesty, eood 
sense, and lady-like demeanor that he falls as 
prone in love with her as his nephew had done. 
fhe result is, to the great disgust of his rela- 
tives, that he marries her, and his nephew 
ever thereafter never lost an opportunity to 
declare that “it was a deuced shabby trick in 
his uncle to get him clear away from the girl, 
and then marry her himself when his back was 
turned.”—The Distracted Young Preacher® is a 
lively story of the entanglement of a conscien- 
tious but susceptible young Wesleyan minis- 
ter in the meshes of love with a handsome and 
pure-minded young widow, who was an active 
member of a band of rustic smugglers. At 
first he was ignorant of her vocation, but his 
curiosity being excited by her mysterious ado- 
ines, he detects her, on a return from a noe- 
turnal excursion, exchanging some of her male 
habiliments—the dowry of her late husband— 
for her woman's attire. Distracted by his love 
for her, by his disapproval of her unlawtul and 
unwomanly pursuit, and by his anxiety to pre- 
serve her from danger, le first tries to persuade 
her to give up smuggling, but is foiled by her 
sense of honor to her associates, and by her ru- 
ral simplicity, which has been habituated by 
use and wont and the traditions of her ances- 
tors and friends to find no evil in the business. 
She refuses to give it up, and he then accom- 
panies her on several of her expeditions, not to 
participate in them, but that he might be her 
protector. Finally, though mutually all in all 
to each other, they separate; but the smug- 
gling having been put a stop to, his love re- 
asserts itself, he again seeks her, and the twain 
become one. Several of the night scenes, il- 
lustrative of smuggling enterprises, in which 
there are collisions between the smugglers 
and the excisemen, are painted in striking | 
colors.— Hester, another tale in the same vol- 
ume, is @ more conventional love story, found- 
ed on incidents in recent French life, and 
fashioned after the methods of the French 
school of romance.—Notwithstanding the rath- 
er ominous suggestiveness of its title, Burning 
their Ships’? isa very sunny story. It is an epi- 
sode in married life. A brave and luxuriously 
reared young wife, though devotedly loving | 
her father—a rich, proud, and distinguished | 
lawyer—and tenderly beloved by him, marries | 
contrary to his wishes. The young husband, | 
who is persistently undervalued by the preju- 


The Distracted Young Preacher. By Tuomas Harpy. 
Hester. By Bratriok May Burt. ‘‘ Handy Volume Se- 
ries. 18mo, pp. 179. New York: D. Appleton and Co, 

10 Burning their Ships. By Baxnet Putiiirs. “ Har- 
per’s Half-hour Series.” 32mo, pp. 120. New York: | 
Harper and Brothers, 


| clusively upon unusual and sensational it 


| York: D, Appleton and Co. 


diced father, fails in business, as the old y 
had predicted, and fancying that he was tann} 
ed by him as living on his wife, determines ; 
to enjoy the smallest share of her abundance 
noteven a“ bite norasup.” His pride prompts 
him to leave his wife and win his own liv 
hood, Unable to dissuade him from his Qu 
otic notion, she concludes to abandon e) 
thing, make over her property to her fathey 


join her lot with her husband, and struge 


with him for an independence of their o 
creation, thus “burning their ships.” J 
toils and difficulties they encounter, their 1 
tual self-help, their patient effort, thei 
verses and successes, until they conquer cit 


cumstances, are told with grace and spirit 
Besides these we brietly mention Rose Men 
and The Two Miss Flemings,'? two novels ¢ 
are pleasant reading. The tirst-named is q 
and delicate in its tone, and the story of 
pure and tlower-like heroine is enveloped with 
a soft haze of tender romance. The other is a 
more pretentious effort, which depends too ex- 


rat 


dents for its effects. The love complications 
which scorch one of its heroines and drive he1 
to a marriage from which she has a terribk 
awakening, are painted with a free, a daring 


|} and almost a lawless hand. 


PROFESSOR ROOD’s Modern Chromaties™ las a 
double value, as a clear and concise presenta- 
tion of the fundamental facts connected w 

the perception of color, both from the scien 
tific and from the esthetic sides of the sub 
ject. In his explanation of these facts, which 
is enriched by the results of his own observa 
tions and researches, he adheres to the color 
theory of Young as moditied by Helmholtz and 
Maxwell, but discards the whole class of musie- 
al theories—that is, of theories of color based 
on analogies drawn from sound—as resting on 
fancy rather than fact. In the more strictly 
scientific portion of the treatise Professo1 


| Rood deals with the following subjects: the 
| transmission and reflection of light, the pro- 


duction of color by dispersion, the constants of 
color, the production of color by interference 
and polarization, the colors of opalescent me- 


| dia, and the production of color by fluores- 


cence, phosphorescence, and absorption. The 
consideration of these processes exhausts thi 
examination of the ordinary modes of produ- 


| cing the sensation of color; and, under the 
| head of “abnormal perception of color,” the 


account is made complete by a concise state- 
ment of some of the ertraordinary methods, 
comprising some account of the defect known 


11 Rose Mervyn, of Whitelake. A Novel. By Ann 
Beate. “ Franklin Square Library.” 4to, pp. 61. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 

12 The Two Miss Flemings. A Novel. By the Autl 
of Rare Pale Margaret. ‘* Franklin Square Library.” 4t 


| pp. 70. New York: Harper and Brothers. 


13 Modern Chromatics. With Applications to Art ar d 
Industry. By Ogprn N. Roop, 12mo, pp. 329. New 
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s color-blindness. A valuable chapter on the 
or theory of Young and Helmholtz com- 
tes the scientific part of the inquiry. The 

esthetic side is opened by chapters, still re- 
ning a considerable infusion of the scien- 

on the mixture of colors and comple- 
tary colors, on the etfects produced on col- 
yy a change in luminosity and by mixing it 
th white light, and on the duration of the 
yression of color on the retina. Sueceeding 
pters consider modes of arranging colors in 
systems, the effects of contrast, the combination 
feolors in pairs and triads, and the use of col- 
ors in painting and decoration. The treatise 
nires careful reading, bat its style is so 
ear, and it is so free from technicalities even 
its more scientific portions, that it may be 
sily comprehended by the general reader and 
students of art. 
[HOUSANDS who are familiar with the names 
d uses of the telephone, the microphone, 
id the phonograph are ignorant of their his- 
y, of the method of their construction, and 

f the principles involved in their operation, 

i are deterred from an investigation of the 
ject by the technical difficulties that stand 
the way of those who are ignorant of elec- 


trical science. Count du Moncel,of the French | 


Institute, has prepared a memoir of these in- 
struments'* that covers the ground in a man- 
er that will prove satisfactory alike to sci- 

tifie and unscientilic inquirers. The author 
traces the history of these instruments from 
the first hints suggesting them in the dis- 
tant past, through the various stages of ten- 
tative experiment, down to the development 
of their present practical application and use. 
Along with this interesting archeological and 
literary branch of the inquiry, he presents with 
fullness, and weighs with singular candor and 


fairness, the claims of the several inventors to | 


priority of discovery or reduction to practical 
use. It is seldom that so embarrassing and 
delicate a task has been performed with such 
freedom from prejudice or partisanship, and 
with so evident a desire to recognize the share 


of all concerned in the discoveries involved. | 


rhe first half of the memoir is a complete his- 
tory of the telephone, its modifications and va- 
rious adaptations in the form of musieal, speak- 
ing, and battery telephones, the part borne in 
its inception or perfection by the several in- 
ventors whose names are associated with it, 
and carefully prepared accounts and explana- 
tions of the instrument in its various stages, 
and of the experiments that have been made 
With if to ascertain its theory, and deduce im- 
provements in its construction and applica- 
tion. A similar treatment is applied suecess- 
ively to the microphone and phonograph, the 
entire memoir embodying the results of all the 

14 The Telephone, the Microphone, and the Phonograph. 
By Count pu Monoet. Authorized Translation. With 
Additions and Corrections by the Author. 12mo, pp. 277. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 


recent scientific and mechanical experiments 


and discoveries relative to these curious and 
useful instruments. 

THE influence of the Reformation in the six- 
teenth century upon modern opinions and in- 
stitutions must always be a subject of profound 
interest to the student of history, and especial- 
ly so to the student of religious progress and 
the rise of the exercise of libe rty of conscience 
and private judgment. Other writers have 
concentrated attention with ereater or less 
skill upon the effects of this great spiritual, 
intellectual, and political struggle, and the con- 
fliets it occasioned within particular nations, 
but for a broad and yet microscopic view of 
the operation of this phenomenal upheaval and 
movement on the whole tield of Europe, and 
on the entire family of nations then composing 
the civilized world, we must go to the graphic 
works of the vreat historian of the Reforma 
tion, DAubigné. Indeed, in order to be satis- 
factorily equipped for an intelligent study of 
the growth of civil and religious liberty in any 
of the European nations, there ean be no more 
desirable preparation than a previous thorough 
familiarity with that candid and philosophic 
writer’s exhaustive volumes. His History of 
the Reformation in the Time of Calvin, which 
has just been republished in a form easily ae- 
cessible to scholars of limited means, was D’Au- 
bigné’s latest contribution to historical litera- 
ture, and is peculiarly interesting for its ani- 
mated recital of the struggle of the pe ople of 
Geneva for liberty and independence, its care- 
ful delineation of the character, exertions, and 
teachings of the great Genevan reformer, its 
history of the influential theological school he 
founded, and its eloquent and enthusiastic, 
though perhaps exaggerated, estimate of the 
influence it exerted upon the world of theolo- 
ey, morals, and politics in his own age and in 
the years that have succeeded it. ‘The work 
is a masterly record of the contliet of force 
and opinion generated by the Reformation, 
and waged throughout Europe, and comprises 
an elaborate consideration of every historical 
event of any magnitude, political, dynastical, 
diplomatic, geographical, or military, that mod- 
ified governments and soc 1eby during the six- 
teenth century, and made a permanent impres- 
sion on modern society and opinion. 

Ir is a good omen that, in response to the 
growing taste and refinement of our country- 
men and country-women, a place has been ac- 
corded to poetry in the curriculum of many of 
our best public and private schools, and that 
capable and experienced scholars are aiming 
to direct this taste to models that will insure 
its fuller and more perfect development. There 
is no danger that poetry will be given an un- 
due prominence, or that it will be pushed to 

History of the Reformation in the Time of Calvin. By 


J.H. Merie p'Ausient, D.D. 8 Vols.,12mo0. New York: 
Robert Carter and Brothers. 
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the exclusion of other more practical studies. 
The prosaic and matter-of-fact requirements of 
our age and ye ople will prevent this, and will 
contine poetry to the class of exercises which 
are employed as recreative aids rather than 
looked upon as ultimate ends. If its introduc- 
tion in our schools shall secure nothing more 
than an improvement in the art of reading our 
tongue understandingly and with expression, 
and an increased familiarity with the best ex- 
amples of construction and composition it can 
afford, a valuable result will have been accom- 


plished. Necessarily, however, in addition to 


the luxury of theatre-going, it will prove 
good as a play,” as they follow Mr. Picky 


and his verdant companions through t 
comical adventures, or listen to the s] 


Sire 


| sayings and doings of Sam Weller and thi 


perturbable wisdom of his solid old fat 


ache 


| with the advantage that the whole fay 


may participate in the enjoyment if on 
their number should be a fairly good read 





THE varied and encyclopedic characte: 


| “ Harper’s Half-hour Series” is well illustrat: 


this, poetry must exert a refining intluence | 


upon those who are made familiar with its no- 
blest forms, and create a disrelish for the de- 


by three of its latest issues. Q@ne of thes: 
made up of two engaging chapters of natura 


| history, by Mrs. Mary Treat,'® the first b¢ 


structive rubbish which is now so eagerly de- | 


voured by the young. We therefore heartily 

welcome a volume of American Poems,'® which 

has been prepared by one of our most accom- 

plished scholars, with special reference to the 
i 


interests of young people both at home and 


at school, and which consists of judicious se- 


lections of entire poems from the works of 
Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, 
and Emerson, with biographical sketches of 
each of these poets, and explanatory notes of 


the history of slave-making ants, their phys 
ology, habits, and political and social econon 
and the other, an entertaining account of tl) 
harvesting ants of Florida.—Another is a va 
uable practical essay, by Sir Henry Thomps: 
on the selection and preparation of food, 
comprising a preliminary statement of thi 
portant effects of food upon the moral and 
physical conditions of man; a brief sketeh ot 


| its influence upon some of the commonest 


such passages as require interpretation or ex- | 


position. It will be pe reeived that this vol- 
ume differs essentially from the conventional 


reading-books and collections hitherto in use, 


inasmuch as it is made up of complete poems | 


of considerable magnitude, the object being to 
cultivate the faculty of sustained attention, 
and to lead youth to prize poetry for the rich 
enjoyment and delight it affords, instead of 
looking upon it as an irksome grammatical ex- 
ercise or elocutionary task. For the same rea- 
son the critical apparatus supplied by the ed- 
itor is literary rather than pedagogical; and he 
has sought to familiarize the pupil with, and 
interest him in, the best poetry, as one of the 
highest, purest, most engaging, and most ele- 
vating forms of art. 

THE republication of The Pickwick Papers"? 
in the popular form of “The Frankiin Square 
Library” now, for the first time, places that in- 
exhaustible treasury of genial fun and humor- 
ous character-painting within reach of “the 
million.” We can easily fancy the recreation 
and delight it will afford the tired clerk or 


| The remaining one of the series to which 


mechanic, or the weary and hard-worked arti- | 


san or seamstress, in their humble homes, aft- 
er their day’s toils, during the long evenings 
that are at hand. Its gayety will be like a 
gleam of sunshine across their paths, and its 
unfailing variety and good humor will divert 
them from brooding over their troubles and 
hardships. To thousands who can not afford 


American Poems. Lonerettow, Wurrtier, Bryant, 
Hommes, Lowers, Emerson. With Biographical Sketches 
and Notes. 12mo, pp. 455. Boston: Houghton, Osgood, 
and Co. 
7 The Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club. By 
Cuarvrs Dickens. “ Franklin Square Library.” 4to, pp. 
152. New York: Harper and Brothers, 


types of human life; an examination of its 
value as material for building up the bod 
structure; the results of professional expe- 
rience as to the best modes of preparing it so 
as to be most relishing and best calculated to 
promote health and strength; and valuab 
suggestions as to serving and cooking food, o1 
the art of combining dishes so as to form 
wholesome, inexpensive, and elegant meal 


have referred is a brief and luminous hist 
ical outline of the origin of the English na- 
tion,?? compressed in three popular lectures 
by the celebrated historian Freeman, showii 

who the English people are, and whence thi 

came, tracing the institutions, customs, and 
language of England to their several sources, 
and deseribing the origin and gradual growth 
of its laws, government, and geographical and 
political divisions in the early Saxon period. 


AMONG the earliest intimations of the ap- 
proach of the holiday season is the appearance 
of illustrated juveniles in gay binding and 
large type. These are the rich-plumaged ear 
ly birds of the children’s year, and they are 
met by the little folk with a welcome as cor 
dial as that which we all extend to the feat! 
ered harbingers of spring 


| to the graded years that make up the happy 


| 
| 


18 Chapters on Ants. By Mary Treat. “ Hary 
Half-hour Series.” 32mo, pp. 96. New York: Harp 
and Brothers. 

19 Food and Feeding. By Sir Henry Tuompson. ‘ H 


per’s Half-hour Series.” 32mo, pp. 119% New York: 


Harper and Brothers. 
20 The Origin of the English Nation. By Epwarp A 


Freeman, LL.D. ‘Harper's Half-hour Series.” 32mo, 


pp. 172. New York: Harper and Brothers, 


A flock of these 
has alighted on our table, fresh from the par- 
ent nests in our publishing houses, and suited 


life-period of childhood. Adapted to the ca- 
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mae 
a The Captain's Children, by Mrs. SANFORD (E. 
Pp. Dutton and Co., New York). This is a tale 
which first depicts in pleasing colors the home 
and school life of a family of boys and girls, 
then takes them on a voyage to South 
America, and describes the plac es they visited 
i the strange sights they saw, with many at- 
wtive stories interspersed, in which useful 
faet and sparkling adventure are agreeably 
A pretty little volume for chil- 
dren of the same early age contains a well-se- 


mmingled. 


lected collection of Poetry for Children (E. P. | 


Dutton and Co., New York), including many 
old and favorite nursery, home, and fireside 
poems, together with numerous new ones that 
deserve to become favorites.—A book to win the 
earts of little girls, because it most genially 
reflects their feelings and pictures their moods 
und ways, is a tale by OLIVE THORNE MILLER, 
entitled Troubles (E. P. Dutton and 
Co.). This is the story of a little girl who liked 
to do as she pleased, and is an amusing record 


N impo’s 


of the misadventures that befell her in her ef- 
rts to do so.—Addressed to the understand- 
g of those who are somewhat more advanced 
san illustrated quarto volume of natural his- 
tory, also by OLIVE THORNE MILLER, and enti- 
tled Little Folks in Feathers and Furs, and Others 


in Neither (E.P. Dutton and Co.). It comprises 


rge round of charming sketches of birds, 
animals, and insects, their appearance, habits, 


clothing, food, instinets, and all that apper- 
tains to the surroundings of their babyhood. 

rhe large class of intelligent parents and 
friends who depend upon their daily work for 


their livelihood will have it in their power to | 


indulge in the happy amenities of the gift- 
earing season, by the republication, in a form 
within reach of the narrowest means, of a vol- 


ume that we consider in many respects the best | 


story-book for boys that has been written since 
Robinson Crusoe, and which it resembles in its 
graphic minuteness of detail, and the sense of 
reality with which it invests its characters and 
incidents. We speak of Greenwood’s fine story 
of travel and adventure by land and sea, The 


Adventures of Reuben Davidger,?* whose ingenui- | 


ty, fertility of resource, hair-breadth escapes, 


only been equalled by Defoe. 

NEARLY fifty years ago, when the great Eng- 
lish naturalist Darwin was only twenty-two 
vears old, he accompanied Captain Fitzroy, of 
H. M.S. Beagle, on an expedition commissioned 
by the British government with the completion 


ego, and also to survey the shores of Chili and 
Peru, and some of the Pacific islands. Durii 


21 The Adventures of Reuben Davidger, Seventeen Years 
and Four Months a Captive among the Dyaks of Borneo. 
A Story for Boys. By James Greenwoop, “ Franklin 
Square Library.” 4to, pp. 67. New York: Harper and 
srothers, 


ities of very young folk is a beautiful quar- | 


oO 
1g | 


this expedition, which lasted from 1831 till L836, 
Mr. Darwin kept a journal of his observations 
and discoveries in the natural history and geol- 
ogy of the regions he visited, which was re- 
ceived with great favor by the scientific world 
for its many valuable contributions to know!|- 
edge. It was a happy thought and a wise on 
that has led a considerate friend of American 
boys and girls to glean from this journal of the 
then young but since famous philosopher his 
fresh and accurate accounts of the countries he 
visited, the strange people he saw, the birds, 
animals, insects, and reptiles he found; and the 
chief natural objects and geographical fea 
tures that attracted his attention. This is what 
has been done with tact and discrimination by 
the compiler of a beautiful illustrated quarto, 
sty led What Mr. Darwin Saw in his Voyage Round 
the World,?? and which comprises in a flowing 
and easy narrative a large body of interesting 
information. The gleanings are grouped un- 
der the heads of Animals, Man, Geography, and 
Nature. Under the first head are collected many 
entertaining stories about birds, beasts, insects, 


| and reptiles, in which these creatures are skill- 


fully connected with the places where they ex- 
ist, thus conveying a correct notion of the dis- 
tribution of the animal kingdom. Under the 
second head full accounts are given of the sav- 
age and barbarous peoples that were encount- 
ered, their habits, customs, and modes of life. 
Under the third are lively descriptions of cit- 
ies, habitations, rivers, mountains, valleys, and 
other physical features of the regions visited ; 
and the last supplies accounts of the grand or 
curious terrestrial phenomena and processes 
that have changed the face of the South Amer- 
ican continent. The book is one of the most 
fascinating and instructive we have seen in 
many a day. 

Boys and girls who have been interested in 
the doings of the irrepressible Bodley Family, 
at home, and on wheels, have now an oppor- 
tunity to enjoy their experience as travellers 
afoot.22 Although their longest excursion ex- 
tended to Mexico, Nicaragua, Peru, and other 


South American countries, and introduces us 


| to the people, animals, products, ete., of those 
aud faculty of always falling on his feet are | 
chronicled with a spirit and naiveté that have | 


countries, and to many interesting incidents 
connected with their antiquities, discovery, 
conquest, and present condition, it involves no 


| longer or more wearisome journeys than from 
| the barn to the library and other portions of 


the inexhaustible Bodley mansion and grounds. 
In reality it is an imaginary journey, acted 
over by an old sailor, with the Bodley boys for 


| companions, in which he gives them a number 
of the survey of Patagonia and Tierra del Fu- | 


of admirable object lessons in improvised rail- 
road building, engineering, surveying, and fer- 
tility inexpedients. After the imaginary jour- 


22 What Mr. Darwin Saw in His Voyage Round the World 
inthe Ship Beagle. Illustrated. 4to, pp. 236. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 

23 The Bodleys A foot. sy the Author of The Bodleys or 
Wheels. 4to, pp. 212. Boston: Houghton, Osgood, and Co 
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ney, areal journey is described, which was made 
by one of the Bodley boys and a friend, on foot, 


from Boston to New York, and in which we | 
have a spirited account of their adventures on | 


the way thither, and of the places of historical 


a,* 


| range of useful and elevating knowledge, 


and other interest through which they passed 
These accounts are interspersed with aneedot 
annals, legends, and relishing bits of prac 
and philosophical information, covering a] 


thé 
Cal 


irve 


Editors Wrstorical Record, 


POLITICAL. 

eae Record is closed on the 22d of October. | 
( State elections were held in Ohio and | 
Iowa October 14, both resulting in favor of 
the Republicans. The Republican majority in | 
Ohio was from 17,000 to 20,000. The Republie- | 
ans have a majority of eight in the Ohio Sen- 
ate, and of thirty-five on joint ballot in both 
Houses. 

The Minnesota State Democratic Conven- 
tion, at St. Paul, September 26, nominated Ed- 
mund Rice for Governor, 

The Massachusetts State Democratic Con- 
vention, at Boston, October 7, nominated Jolin 
Quincey Adams for Governor. 

Major Thornburgh’s command was engaged 
in a desperate conflict, September 29, with the 
Ute Indians at Milk Creek Cafion, twenty- 
five miles from White River, the Ute Reserva- 
tion. Major Thornburgh and ten men were 
killed. Tor six days the rest of the command 
were intrenched, surrounded by Indians, when 
they were relieved by the arrival of re-enforce- 
ments. Mr. N.C. Meeker, the agent at White 
River, was killed by hostile Utes. 

Prince Bismarck arrived in Vienna Septem- 
ber 23. <A close alliance has been arranged 
between Germany and Austro-Hungary. 

In the new Prussian Reichstag the Conserva- 

es and their supporters number 257 out of 

32 seats. 

Lord Salisbury, the British Foreign Minister, 
made an important speech at Manchester Oc- 
tober 17. In regard to the fact that Turkey 
had not occupied the Balkans, he said: “In 
the present state of the Russian Empire Tur- 
key has no reason to expect aggression. The 
badness of the government of Turkey or any 
other country would never justify us in hand- 
ing over our great strategic positions to any 
power whose aggressions threaten the happi- 
ness and independence of the world. But there 
are other points of the Treaty of Berlin besides 
the occupation of the Balkans. If you do not 
trust the Turkish sentinel on the ramparts, you 
may trust the Austrian sentinel at the door. 
Since the Austrian occupation of Novi-Bazar 
the advance of the Russians beyond the Bal- 
kans and the Danube is impossible. In the 
independence and strength of Austria rests the 
last hope of European stability. If the asser- 
tion of the newspapers that a defensive alli- 
ance has been formed between Austria and 
Germany proye to be true, all who value the 
peace of Europe will hail it as glad tidings of 





great joy.” 


In commenting upon the situation, the G 
a leading Russian journal, says: “If the » 
ported Austro-German alliance prove to | 


| ee. . . 
| reality, Russia must secure to herself ; 


to act in the rear of the enemy in case of 4 
emergency. Lord Salisbury’s speech not on) 
opens Russia’s eyes, but gives her freedom ot 
action.” 

The advanced column of the Russian ex), 
dition that left Krasnovodsk, on the ( aspian 
Sea, 20,000 strong, early in the year, having ad 
vanced into the Tekke country, has been « 
feated by the 'Turcomans, with a loss of 700 
men. ‘This was reported from Sumla, Septen 
ber 23. A later Russian dispatch states thi 
loss as 178 killed and 250 wounded, and claims 
a victory. 

General Roberts, commanding the British 
troops advancing on Cabool, reached that 
point October &, after a severe fight. On t! 
12th he was in possession of Bala Hissar, t] 
citadel. The London Daily Telegraph of Octo 
ber 20 publishes a dispatch from Ali Kheyl, 
stating that the magazine of the Bala Hissar 
had exploded, killing twenty-seven of 
British force and many Afghans. After th: 
capture of Cabool the Ameer Yakoob Khan ab- 
dicated the government. 

More than two thousand lives are report- 
ed lost by the recent floods in southeastern 
Spain. 

DISASTERS, 

September 22.—Boiler explosion on tug-boat, 
just off Chicago, on Lake Michigan. Fou 
lives lost. 

September 26.—Great conflagration at Dead- 
wood, Dakota Territory, destroying the entire 
business portion of the town. 

October 9.—Collision at Jackson on the Mieh 
igan Central Railroad. Fourteen persons kill- 
ed, and thirty-two wounded. 

OBITUARY. 

October 6.—In New York city, William H. 
Powell, the artist, aged fifty-six years. 

October 13.—In Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
Henry C. Carey, the political economist, aged 
eighty-six years. 

October 17.—In West Orange, New Jersey, 
the Right Reverend William R. Whittingham, 
Episcopal Bishop of Maryland, aged seventy- 
four years. 

October 20.—At Frank fort-on-the-Main, Ernst 
von Biilow, German Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, aged sixty-four years. 
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KENTUCKY friend 
e, which occurred at the period when 
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late Charles Sumner was at his zenith as 
man of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
rms 

Hon. Mr. [Smith], of the House of Rep- 
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pretty 
suished Senator. Happening in at the room 
Senator MeCreery, the old man looked up 
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n his game of casino long enough to re- 
“ Poor 
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and you will feel smaller 


fellow! wait Sumnel 
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| Smith. 
“Do you know Mr. Sumner?” asked Senator 


“Why, Sir, Mr. Sumner lives in a 
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M Fall River: 
schools in Fall 
I he juvenile re ographers 
vot as far as “ What is the population” 
cities. 


re 
rhe 
ve again opened. 
various Discussing the matter at 
ne, Jamie says, “What's the population of 
River ?” 
Peg replies, “Much as four hundred.” 
“Oh no,” laughs Jamie, * 


there’s more’n four 


hundred people in Fall River.” | 
“ Well, I know the 

population has been much larger, but you know 
great many people have gone to State-prison.” | 





lo which Peg responds : 


In the recent flurry in Fall River, William, 


knowledge of cotton 
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“Oh,” says Mrs. M., not caring to discuss it, 
‘it’s all very sad, William.” 
To which William: “Sh’d tink 
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the appeal of the advoeate in 
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Imagine Mr. O’Conor or Mr. Evarts before 
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methods of lawyers doubtless vary 
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characterizes 
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on trial for murder in Gaines 
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self. 


THE memoir of his wife and son, published 
under sanction of the Archb shop ot ¢ 
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Ar hbishop Trench, w 
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ering himself, exclaimed that 
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THERE was much gumption evineed by that 


parti ular darky whose master was a surgeon, 
op 
This 


was well-to-do, and the surgeon 


eration requiring a high degree of skill. 


charged him twenty-five dollars for the opera 
Meeting the doctor’s servant afterward, 
this dialogue occurred: 

“Dat was a mighty steep charge of the doc 
tor’s for cutting on me tudder day.” 

How te h did de boss « harge ??? 

“Weill, Julius, he charge me twenty 
dollars.” 

“ Go’long, niggah, dat ain’t much charge 

“Well, he or foul 
minutes doin’ it, and I tink five dollars was al! 
he oughter took.” 


“ Look-a-heah, Sam; you don’t un 
dat ting. 
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great many year larniw’ how to use dat knife, 
an’ it cost him heaps o’ money. Now de fact 
am dat he only charge you tive dollars for de 
operation; de tudder twenty he charge for de 
nou how.” 

Phat’s it—the time and money to learn the 


Know how, 


ONE of the most interesting works publish- 
| 


st. In reperusing it the other day we had a 
{ 


esh gutfaw over that curious experience of 


his with a negro who was remarkable for the | 


perfection of his figure. “Haydon had mould- 


ed by Harper and Brothers is Tom Taylor's | 
lutobiography of Haydon, the distinguished art- | 


dropped his head—lI seized, with the work- 
men, the front part of the mould, and by 0; 
supernaturat effort split it in three large pieces, 
and pulled the man out, who, almost goue, Jay 
on the ground, senseless and steaming 
perspiration. By degrees we recovered | 

| and then, looking at the hinder part of th, 
|} mould, which had not been injured, I saw ¢) 
most beautiful sight on earth. It had taken 
the impression of his figure with all the purit 
of a shell, and when it was joined to the thre: 
front pieces there appeared the most beaut 
ful east ever taken from nature; but I was so 
alarmed when I reflected on what I had nm 

ly done that I moulded no more whole figures 
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THERE'S ALWAYS A SOMETHING, 


Miss Tanny. “It must be a great weight off your mind, Carlo, now this miserable dog-pound is closed.” 
Carvo. “ Well, lL don’t know—the dog-pound closes, but the sausage season commences. It is only the change 


from a dog-poand to a pound of dog.” 


ed him twice, with great diffienlty and some 
imperfections, and bethought him of a new 
plan, which was to build a wall round him, so 
that plaster might be poured in and set all 
round him at once. This was agreed upon. 
The man was put into a position, extremely 
happy at the promise of success, as he was 
very proud of his figure. Seven bushels of 
plaster were mixed at once and poured in till 
it floated him up to the neck. The moment 
if set it pressed so equally upon him that his 
ribs had no reom to expand for his lungs to 
play, and he gasped out, ‘I—I—I die’ Ter- 
rified at his appearance—for he had actually 


The fellow himself was quite as eager as ever, 
though very weak for a day or two. The sur- 
geons said he would have died in a second 01 
two longer. I rewarded the man well for his 
sufferings, and before three days he came, att- 
er having been up all night, drinking, quite 
tipsy, and begged to know, with his eyes fixed, 
if I should want to kill him any more, for he 
was quite ready. But I would run no more 


risks.” 





THE other day, in Carthage, Missouri, a pris- 
oner was brought into court on an indictment 
fur theft and burglary. On being asked by 











nudge if he desired counsel, he deliberately 
‘losely scrutinized each of the formidable 
of legal luminaries there assembled, and 
¢ to the Court, with a solemn counte- 
and a sad shake of the head, replied: 
judge, I think not: I had better plead 


ree years for the burglary, two for the 
Lawyers all laughed. 
om the loeal column of the Herald, pub 
1 in Washington, Illinois, we extract a 
hing “In Memoriam, written on the death 
mes Henry Trimble, aged twenty-one, by 
H., Night Operator C. and A. Ry., Dwight, 
is—a Particular Friend and Companion :” 


ip, honesty, and virtue were mingled with his 


e lived man’s average time, we still could say 


me 
ne 5 


reflect with pleasure on the manly things he’s 


] 


its moral pathway his life so smoothly run. 
fever afflicted him for quite a number of 
inally assumed a bilious shape, and caused his 


th at ovce, 


ncident must be mentioned of his dying day: 


» sending of a message to his brother far away. | 


couldn't reach his home in time to say a loving 


10therless brother, whose death could not be 
1. 

ipathy extends to all on his acquaintance list, 

know that by them all friendly Henry will be 


E growing use of absinthe in this country | 
to be deplored, for a continued indulgence | 


stimulant invariably results in absence 
ind. The following from a correspond- 
t affords an example: 

Paddy McGraw’ of your Louisville waiter 
equalled by our black George, who caused 
roar by asking the bar-keeper in a knowing 

under-tone for ‘an abscess.’ Absinthe had 

been ordered by a sprig of unsteady nerves.” 
‘ais touching story was told by Eastman 

Johnson to our correspondent in Nantucket: 
On a narrow island near the New England 
ist, where primitive customs still obtain, 
here the erier goes about the streets by day 
md the watehman by night, where they dis- 
pose of surplus meat by auction, and the mer- 
ry maiden and the tar go junketing together 
1 an ancient calash, lives an old lady, Auntie 

—. The same roof has sheltered three 
nerations of her family, and it would require 
ttle less than an earthquake to dislodge her 


from her seat by the old-fashioned fire-place. | 
here she sits, a picture of peace and content- | 


ent. “Haven’t you a single regret in your 
vhole life ?” we asked her once. She dropped 
er knitting, and a dreamy look crept over her 

wid eyes. “Yes,” she said at length, “I 


was alive, a man with a hand-organ came to 
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| plumes, which they were showin 


ve. Ten years ago, when my dear dead sister | 
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this island by the steamer. Oh! he could play 
beautifully. He came near our street, and my 
sister says to me, ‘ Let us go down to the eerner 
and see him play.’ Well, do you know, I didn’t 
go, after all, but she said it was just splendid, 
and I suppose I shall regret not hearing that 
hand-organ to my dying day.” And the dear 
old soul dropped a tear on the half-heeled 


} 
stocking, 


THE anecdote of the “ Charleston moon,” in 
the October number of the Drawer, recalls to 
a correspondent in Marietta, Georgia, a similar 
instance of the non sequiluy 

“ Being in Florida a few winters ago, I was 
caught, while on a fishing excursion, in a vio 
lent thunder-storm, and took refuge in the 
house of an old lady of the native breed. 
There was a great demand for the plumes of 
the white birds,egrets and herons, from North 


| ern tourists who thronged the State, and the 


sons of the house had collected some of these 
vy me, when 
the old lady remarked, ‘ Well, it’s curious how 
these ’ere cranes never had no plumes till after 
the wah!’ The confusion of ideas was amusing, 


but natural. There had been little travel ‘ befo’ 
the wah,’ consequently no demand for plumes, 


| therefore no birds had been shot, and the old 
| lady, not seeing the plumes, supposed there 


were none.” 
Ir was an engineer on one of those rough 
roads of the West who, on being discharged, 
| remarked that it was about time he left, for the 
sake of his life, as there was “nothing left of 
the track but two streaks of rust and the right 
of way.” 

A LADY in Sacramento, California, recently 
sent to the puzzle column of the Union, pub- 
lished in that place, the following charade : 

Wandered my first in days of old 
Telling many a song and story 
Of maiden fair and lover bold, 
And warlike deeds of glory. 
Till men obey that old command, 
Which is, ‘*Thou shalt not kill,” 
My last, upon both sea and land, 
The cruel shot and shell will fill. 
With wit or wisdom in each line, 
My whole upon every page 
Shows that, like good wine, 
It has improved with age. 
It is creditable to the lady’s wit, and com- 
plimentary to ourselves, that the solution of 
the charade is simply Harper’s Magazine. 





DvuRING the great storm of August 18 last, 
which swept the coast from the Carolinas to 
Cape Cod, the window-panes of a house on the 
grounds of the Hampton (Virginia) Normal 
and Agricultural College were broken in by 
the wind and rain, and the house was shaken 
to its foundations. ‘The mistress of the house 
and her colored servant were rather scared 
| at the outlook, and did their best to keep out 
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ot 
pounding fearfully, and the mistress said to 


wind and water. One the shutters was 


‘ 


her servant, “ Jane, you must go out and fasten 
th: 

The 
decided energ 
Jud 


»bery Christian woman to look arter herse’f 


it shutter.” 
girl, reat fright and with 
replied: “ No, I dusn’t, ma’am. 
duty 


colored in 


v, 


ement-day’s come, and it’s de ob | 
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1) 


An, those boys! 


home 


three particular little boys, 
is on Woodland Avenue, Cleve- 
Ohio, and their an officer of the 

Phey had been taken to a circus, and | 


° | 
heir mother, who was going into the country, | 


land, 


army. 


| 


dad 


| concludes with this delicious hit at the und 


| led; 


} man who had so deeply wronged herself and herr 


mother, who will accompany her remains ¢o 
Baltimore forthwith.” After mentioning the 
various virtues of Mrs. Daugherty, the notices 
r- 
taker: 

Her last request was to be interred in the same humh) 
manner in which her husband and his brother were } 
and her last prayer was for the conversion 


n of ti 


and 


her husband his brothe 
and presenting his bill for the 


by faithlessly burying 
wooden cas 


metallic caskets. 
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COLONEL M——, of Philadelphia, one of 
old-time innkeepers, lately deceased, a 
peculiar individual, whose passion sometimes 


Vas 














“The sonnd o 


what pecuiiar one, but of course a 
le bit of practice is all that is 


> says V 


“The tongue is evidently placed 
between the teeth in making this 
barbarous sound,” thinks he 
himself, 


f ‘th’ is a some- 


to 


on Finck, as he 











1 German, “The Devil ta 
Finck, to be combination as 
le little thing 

4 greater 
of sound is necessary.” 


It must b » th it 


L from each a promise that he would 
father to take him to the next 


not ask his 
one. 
their father’s birthday. 
pock 
a birthday present, a ticket to the circus. The 
sequel is plain. 
WHAT curious things—suech a mixing up of 
find their way into the 


For instance, 


sorrow and bathos 


obituary columns of the papers! 


in the Cincinnati Enquirer we see announced 


the death of Mrs. Rosa Cornelia Daugherty, | 
“who died at 4.10 P.M., at the residence of her 


just let me once 
my mind to it, and it will come.” 


The cireus came, and, as it happened, on | 
So the three put their | 
t-money together, and presented him, as | 





I knew I should get it! 
Strange I should have 
*De man, 


ke such a hideous 
that! However, 
seriously devote 


“Oho! 
How easy ! 
had any trouble with it. 
dis horse, dose vomans !’ 


discretion, though his wit rarely 


| mastered his 
On one oceasion, when in court 


failed him. 
as a plaintiff, a witness for the defense testi- 
fied to what the colonel considered false, where- 
upon he jumped to his feet and pronounced 
the man a liar. The judge promptly fined him 
| twenty dollars for contempt of court. The 
colonel paid the fine, but determined to have 
a shot back for his money. 
“Your honor,” he said, “has aman ther 
to think ?” 
“Certainly,” replied the Court. 
“Then, Sir, I think yet the witness is a 


| liar.” 





